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This a a picture t he 1 opposite, page show a-scene from “A Man’s Friends:"" GEORGE FAWCETT as Tom 


alen, KATHERINE GREY as Kate McCloud, LILY CAHILL as Helen 





Vance, ROY FAIRCHILD as Nick Vance, FREDERICK BURTON as John McCloud, and VINCENT SERRANO as 
Hal Clarke. Photograph by White, New York. See pages 993 and 1076 of this issue. 
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GRACE GEORGE as Sanita pits WILLIAM ‘COURTLEIGH as Henri des Prunelles, in “Divorcons.” 
Photograph by White, New York, See page 991 of this issue. 
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A scene from ‘Damaged Goods:"" LAURA BURT as the Nurse, WILTON LACKAYE as the Doctor, AMELIA 
GARDN me. Dupont, and RICHARD BENNETT as George Dupont. Photograph by White, 
New York, Copyright, 1913, by Richard Bennett. See page 987 of this issue. 
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RICHARD BENNETT as George Dupont, and WILTON LACKAYE as The Doctor, in “Damaged Goods. 
graph by White, New York. Copyright, 1913, by Richard Bennett. See page 987 of this issue. 
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DODSON MITCHELL as Loche, JOHN WARNER as A Student, and WILTON LACKAYE as The Doctor, in “Damaged Goods.” 
graph by White, New York. Copyright, 1913, by Richard Bennett. See page 987 of this issue. 
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OLIVE WYNDHAM, HORACE NEWMAN and KATE JEPSON in “‘What Happened to Mary. 
See pages 988 and 1079 of this issue. 
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OLIVE WYNDHAM as Mary, and JESSIE ARNOLD as Annie bebe in “What Happened to Mary.’ 


White, New York. See pages 988 and | 


79 of this issue. 
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ROLAND YOUNG as Alan ithe and EMELIE POLINI as Fani : oney Hawthorn, in ‘Hindle Wakes.” Photograph by 


White, New York. See page of this issue. 











DULCIE CONROY as Beatrice Farrar, and ROLAND YOUNG as Alan Jeffcote, in An Ill of “Hindle Wakes.” 
Photograph by White, New York. See page 1080 of this issue 
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CHARLES F. LLOYD as Sir Anthony Farrar, and HERBERT LOMAS as Nathaniel Jeffcote, in “Hindle Wakes.” 
Photograph by White, New York. See page 1080 of this issue. 
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HARRISON BR “The Purple Road."” Photograph by 
White, New York. See pages 993 and 108 lof this issue. 
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JANET BEECHER as The Empress Josephine, and HARRISON BROCKBANK as Napoleon, in “The Purple Road.” 
Photograph by White, New York. See pages 993 and 1081 of this issue. 
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JESSIE BONSTELLE as Mrs. Dixon, and WILLIAM K. HARCOURT as Joel Dixon, in ‘The Lady fr ma.” 
Photograph by White, New York. See pages 990 and 1077 of this issue. 





BRANDON a iaccatas as Joseph, i PAULINE FREDERICK as Zuleika, in “Joseph and His Sidi Photograph 
by White, New York. See novelization of the play on page 1085 of this issue. 
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A rehearsal of Wi and His Brethren:"’ From left to right are: JAMES O'NEILL (Jacob and Pharaoh), PAULINE FREDERICK (Zuleika), 
BRANDON TYNAN (Joseph), LOUIS N. PARKER (the author), and FREDERICK STANHOPE (Stage director.) 
Photograph by White, New York. See novelization of the play on page 1085 of this issue. 
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The 


| Man 
Who Ran Away From 
Too Much Success 


By RENNOLD WOLF 









NE of our most — 
successful play- 
wrights—per- 
haps the most successful 

one, judged by commer- 
cial standards—is run- 
ning away, running away 
from himself. 

I refer to Charles Klein, 
who, even as I write these 
lines, is strapping his trunk » 
and nailing fast the windows of 

















Master,” “‘The Lion and 
the Mouse” and ‘The 
Third Degree’”—is yet 
in its teens. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Klein has heard 
the warning, and he is 
fleeing from the stagna- 

tion he dreads. 

Few men of my ac- 

* quaintance, and none among 

my playwright acquaintances, 


his country house, preparatory cHaRrLEs KLEIN AND have displayed equal cour- 


to migration. He is transplant- 
ing himself to foreign soil just 
as fast as an ocean liner can carry him, 
and he will remain abroad just so long as 
he continues to be afraid of himself. 

Mr. Klein himself is my authority for 
the reason of his going. With set jaw and 
eyes blazing earnestness and resolution, 
he told me that he must obtain a new 
viewpoint, before all his ideas became 
stale and unprofitable. It is rather a 
heroic thing to do—this expatriation— 
and it becomes all the more impressive 
when one feels that in Mr. Klein’s works 
there has been no sign of decay or de- 
terioration. Almost within the year Mr. 
Klein has given to the stage ‘‘ Maggie 
Pepper,” one of the few recent notably 
successful plays, and not one of his three 


MRS. KLEIN ON 
SHIPBOARD 


age. Still less of them ever 
admit or understand that the 
procession is passing them. Day after 
day I have before me the spectacle of 
dramatists, who in the long ago having 
written one or more successful plays, are 
still endeavoring to build upon varia- 
tions of the same old plot and to prose- 
cute the same old dramatic scheme, un- 
mindful of the modern improvements in 
dramaturgy, unmindful that styles in 
plays change almost as rapidly and with 
as little warning as the styles in gowns. 

What more pathetic picture, for in- 
stance, than that of the lovable Henry 
Arthur Jones, still coming annually to 
America with his plays of ruined young 
women, and still wondering why the 
same old box of tricks does not cause the 
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Mr. Klein are intimate friends, I have 
wondered if the fate that has befallen 
the great English playwright has not 
suggested to his American colleague 
the possibility of similar danger. 

But-enough of conjecture. Here is 
the explanation of the man himself 
who has written forty plays, the ma- 
jority of which have succeeded beyond 
all doubt: 

“America is making history so 
rapidly that I can’t get its perspective. 


CHARLES KLEIN AND HIS BROTHER ALFRED, 
THE ACTOR 











ENTRANCE TO THE KLEIN COUN- 
TRY ESTATE 


same old surprise? In the ma- | 
jority of Mr. Jones’ plays 
the ruined girl is the keystone 
of the story. It was she who 
drew the public’s tears and 
the public’s patronage in ‘‘ The 
Middleman” and in numerous 
other plays, but she respond- 
ed to the crack of Mr. Jones’ $$ 
genius for the last 
time in ‘‘The Hypo- 
crites.” The betrayed 
maiden no _ longer 
holds the sympathy 
of a New York audi- 
ence for three acts. 
She has served her 
term, like the roman- 
tic princess of the 
swashbuckling era, 
and must give way to 
the glib young crook 
of the underworld who 
is forgiven her vicious- 
ness because of the 
aptness of her slang. 
The female crook is the 
pampered  hestane . of ONE OF THE ROADWAYS IN THE GROUNDS 
1913, but Mr. Jones has not seen or Iam going to London and look at it from 
understood, and’ the procession has_ over there. This country is thinking too 
passed him by. And since Mr. Jones and rapidly for me to keep pace with it right 
946 





























on the ground. I must 
have a different point of 
view. That I hope to 
acquire in two years. 
I sha’n’t return 
until I get it.” 

To appreciate 
fully the resolute- 








ness_ behind 
this plan, one 
has only to 
know what 
Mr. Klein is 
leaving be- 
hind. In the 
descriptive 
booklet, pub- 
lished for the 





JO 


purpose of in- 











ducing a sale, 
one may read 
of Shirley 
Manor, his country home at Roway- 
ton, Conn., the following: 

“Situated on a hill overlooking Long 
Island Sound, in the midst of seven and 
one half acres of lawns, trees, flower 
beds and gardens. The house is a half 
stucco building of quaint semi-English 
architecture, an ideal country home, 
containing eight bedrooms, dining room, 
music room, and reception room, three 
bathrooms, billiard room, laundry, serv- 
ants’ parlor—nineteen rooms in all. 

“Shirley Manor is situated on the 
banks of the Five Mile River. It adjoins 
beautiful forests and cultivated lands, 
the whole estate being surrounded by 
an ivy-covered stone wall enclosing 
young pine trees. There is also a cottage 
—a beautiful little English dormer 
dwelling house—that can be used by 
the chauffeur. There is a hot house 


READY FOR A GAME OF 
TENNIS 











A STUDY OF CHARLES KLEIN 
BY WHITE, NEW YORK 
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and conservatory. 
“The .tennis court 
is surrounded by 
iron trellis nets : 
which are com- 
pletely covered 
with roses in 
June, affording 
a beautiful as- 
pect to the en- 
tire grounds, 
which have 

as been laid out 





most ar- 
tistically 
by a cele- 
brated 
landscape 
gardner. 


| 
The gar- 






















DC 


den and or- 








chard yield 
almost ev- 
ery kind 
of fruit and vegetables. Two private 
driveways are hedged in by English box 
hedges. Spacious verandas surround 
three quarters of the house, and are 
encased in glass in winter, making an 
ideal sun-parlor from which a view of 
Long Island Sound is obtained for a 
distance of twenty miles. A few yards 
from the house there is a private dock 
for yachting purposes, on which is a 
building which can be used as a dwell- 
ing place in summer, or a club house in 
winter.” 

Perhaps with the pardonable hyper- 
bole of the vendor Mr. Klein has exag- 
gerated the beauties of this home. The 
important fact is that if this be true it 
is because he is resorting to extreme 
measures to dispose of it and thus burn 
still another bridge behind him. Also 
here is this man at the very height of his 
fame, with never a sign of decline in his 
work, trying to rid himself of this de- 
lightful home at less than one half its 


MR. KLEIN AND ONE OF 
HIS SONS 
















value, in order : cottage whence he may with calmer eye view 


that he may be ) the vista of a progressive America. 
free to fly to > we A) But that is merely one substantial token of 
St. John’s ~~ - his success which Charles Klein is forsaking 
Wood in Lon- ae ’ inorder to keep abreast of the times. He has 
don, and rent ' 7. [| numerous business enterprises—notably a 
a tiny “ie” large interest in the Authors’ Production Com- 
" pany, which acquires plays and places them 
before the public, to win or lose, and which 
Mr. Klein helped to found. That invest- 
ment requires Mr. Klein’s attention, 
but he is sacrificing it, too, to this 
dread of stagnation. 
He is turning his back 
also on the friends 
and associations of 
a long and 
creditable 
career, 
upon a mo 9 prestige 
which any man of 
letters might envy, upon customs and 
habits in which he has found inspiration 
for plays that have earned him more 
than a million dollars and a distin- 
guished place among his contempo- 
raries. All this he is doing on the mere 
hazard that a change of environment 
may bring him a slight advantage over 
that which he now enjoys, and 
hence may lead to better and 
bigger -play-writing; and he is 
doing it with the same calm- 
ness and grimness that 
soldiers display when they 
enter a desperateencounter. 
In all of this I hope I 
have told you something 
of the qualities that go 
to make up the character 
of Charles Klein, the man 
who is running away, and 
who is running away, not 
from disgrace and failure, 
but from glory and tri- 
umph, in the hope that his 
sacrifice: may bring him 
still nearer the goal of his 
ideals. 
One scarcely expects to 
find the foibles, the human 
weaknesses, the broad and Photograph 
little sympathies and the Ba sol 
Photograph commonplace emo- 
New York tionsinamansuch 1 
as I have pictured FREDERICK 
CHARLES KLEIN DIRECTING A REHEARSAL TRUESDALE AND— 
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Mr. Klein to be, yet he possesses all of them, and in 
abundance. ‘‘A regular fellow,’”’ I cnce heard George 
M. Cohan call him and that is the highest praise 
known in Cohan & Harris circles. It was not in a 
Sunday school where the compliment was paid. 
Quite to the contrary, it was at Claremont, the 
restaurant overlooking the Hudson on Riverside 
Drive, where the price of the champagne is 
almost as as lofty as the site. 

Some one was giving a “‘party”’—the Broadway 
brand—although the gathering was comparatively 
small and in its personnel rather out of the ordi- 
nary. In fact, it assumed to be a somewhat sedate 
and formal affair, and might have developed so 
had it not been for the rollicking disposition of 
Mr. Klein and equally human mental heavy- 
weights. The formality had been positively rigid 
and the ceremonies depressingly correct Photograph 
until Mr. Cohan and his partner, Sam by ee 
H. Harris, arrived and confessed, 
with proof, that by mistake each 
was wearing the other’s evening 
suit. 

If memory serves aright, 
there was something in that 
explanation which suggested 
to Mr. Klein, who was a ! 
sort of volunteer host, that — : vi 
another round of cocktails * sa a 


would be in order, and from by RICHARD BENNETT 
that moment the AND GRACE 


“ ” ° ELLISTON IN 
party, while “THE LION 


; within the limita- al AND: THE 
a tions of the de- % ' MOUSE.” 
y corum of its AT THE LEFT, 


"4 < A SCENE WITH 
. Class, fairly rp : x es DAVID WAR- 
FIELD IN “ THE 

MUSIC 


SV ir Pn 
‘sé Qe = MASTER” 


ne Photograph by White, New York 
“ROSE STAHL IN “MAGGIE PEPPER ONE OF THE TENSE MOMENTS IN ‘‘ THE THIRD DEGREE” 
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sizzled with fun until long after day- 
break. That event took place several 
years ago, but I still retain a hazy pic- 
ture of Mr. Klein, just as dawn was 
beginning to break, standing at the top 
of the steps and conducting an octette 
of male voices, of which the more stri- 
dent belonged to John Philip Sousa, 
Henry Arthur Jones, John Corbin and 
Daniel Frohman. 

Another recollection I have that con- 
vinces me of Mr. Klein’s ability to play, 
as well as work, is that of his small per- 
son bumping down the helter-skelter at 
Luna Park, Coney Island, not once, but 
fifty times, a grin on his face and pre- 
sumably a splinter in his back. 

On still another occasion I recall that 
Mr. Klein, while bound on a long cruise 
aboard his motor boat, became incensed 
at the conduct of a crowd of loafers who 
were reviling him from their point of 
vantage in a barroom on the bank of the 
Erie Canal, and hurled his five feet, four 
inches, of American dramatist into their 
midst, defying them to do battle either 
single-handed or in a body. 

It seems as if these insights into his 


character were due him after the pre-' 


amble concerning his quest for ideals. 
Charles Klein has not become less the 
man for being a successful playwright. 
Many of our writers for the stage have 
airs—heaven knows why—but Mr. 
Klein seems not to have exaggerated his 
self-esteem. He is the simplest of men 
when he is not staggering you with some 
new proposition in metaphysics—for 
metaphysics is his hobby. 

If I may quote that entertaining 
vaudevillian, Harry Fox, Mr. Klein 
when on the street “acts like common 
people, and looks in the windows and 
everything.” With his simpleness, of 
course, go kindness and broad sym- 
pathy. Ear muffs of indifference and 
aloofness do not shut off his hearing 
from cries of distress; he detects oppor- 
tunities for charitable deeds without a 
guide. 

Nor is Mr. Klein in any sense an acci- 
dent. A sound education and careful 
training on the stage underly his crafts- 
manship and his knowledge of technique. 
Mr. Klein was born in London, the son 
of a professor of languages. He was one 
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of ¢2ven boys, nearly all of whom at- 
tained distinction in their respective 
callings. Who, for instance, does not re- 
call the immensely funny antics of little 
Alfred Klein as DeWolf Hopper’s foil in 
“Wang?” And who, pray, is there who 
has not whistled the tunes of Manuel 
Klein, the Hippodrome’s composer? An- 
other brother became an artist of re- 
pute; still another achieved fame on the 
concert stage. 

Their father and mother were cul- 
tured. The Kleins maintained a sort of 
salon in their London home, where the 
sons met many celebrities. Charles, who 
had chosen law as his profession, was 
sent to college, and afterwards placed 
in a solicitor’s office. Also he was taught 
to play the violin and ’cello, and was 
given thorough instruction in harmony. 
The law did not appeal to him, although 
now he is glad enough that he knows its 
rudiments, or ‘‘thumb-nail sketches of 
legal situations,” as he calls them. 

He was only seventeen years of age 
when he came to America. To him it was 
a land of golden promise. His brother 
Alfred had preceded him, and was al- 
ready gaining a reputation as an actor. 
Whereupon Mr. Klein looked over the 
field and decided that he would become 
a playwright. His thoroughness of prep- 
aration, even at that early stage of his 
development, is shown in the fact that 
he immediately sought an engagement 
as an actor in order to learn stage 
technique. 

He succeeded after © considerable 
effort in obtaining an engagement in 
“Romany Rye.” I doubt if Mr. Klein 
shone as an actor. Certainly he never 
advanced beyond a salary of forty dol- 
lars a week. Nevertheless, as a char- 
acter actor and a comedian, he remained 
on the boards for five years, ever alert 
to pick up some stray bit of information 
which might prove valuable to him 
when he began his task of writing Ameri- 
ca’s drama. 

It was his brother Alfred who gave 
him his first commission. In those days 
it was frequently the custom to pay 
playwrights by the act. It was under 
such an arrangement that Charles Klein 
began his first play, ‘‘The Other Half,” 
of which there is no record of production. 





Meanwhile, both Charles and Alfred were 
endeavoring to obtain a production for ‘The 
Other Half.’”’ No manager to whom it was sub- 
mitted deemed it worthy, and the manuscript 
finally was lost. Mr. Klein in the light of to-day 
says that “‘The Other Half” was undoubtedly 
funny, although he had intended it for a tragic 


play. 


The thrill of his first production came to Mr. 
Klein when he was twenty-four years of age. He 


has Minnie Palmer to thank 





MR. KLEIN AND HIS BABY, 
JOHN VICTOR KLEIN 


Having in mind the 
prevailing system of 
remuneration, Mr. 
Klein next accepted a 
commission from 


John T. Kelly, the 
Irish comedian, to 
provide him with a 
play. Four acts had 
been completed when 





for his opportunity. He had 
written a melodrama, entitled 
“A Mile a Minute,” with Miss 
Palmer in mind for the prin- 
cipal réle, and she liked it at 
the first reading. The play at- 
tained a success, for it ran a 
year. Mr. Klein at that time 
thought it an exceedingly good 
play. He now admits that it 
was an exceedingly bad one. 

In 1892 the rising young 
playwright found himself pen- 
niless in a New York hotel. 
His eviction was imminent, 
and he was at his wits’ end. 
At this critical juncture he 








MRS. CHARLES KLEIN AND HER 
GRANDDAUGHTER 

Kelly asked to read the manuscript. 

“Great heavens, boy,” he exclaimed, 
“at the end of the fourth act your story 
hasn’t started yet.” 
' When Klein explained that the plot 
would begin to thicken along about the 
seventh act, and that it would positively 
curdle in act twelve, Kelly canceled his 
commission. 


* 


JOHN VICTOR KLEIN LISTENING TO HIS 
FATHER’S NEW PLOT FOR A PLAY 
chanced to meet Charles Matthews, 
then the manager for A. S. Lipman. 
“T say, Klein, you don’t happen to 
have a play that would suit Lipman, 
do you?” asked Matthews. 
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“Got the very thing,”’ replied Klein. “At least, 
I have the scenario. It’s a comedy, and Lipman 
is the actor of all actors to play it.” 
“Let me read it,” said Matthews. 
“T’ll bring you the scenario at three 
o’clock to-morrow afternoon,” replied Klein. 
The brutal fact was that Klein at the mo- 
ment did not possess so much as an idea, not 
CHARLES to mention a completed 
KLEIN’S SUMMER scenario. However, his needs 
ee are were great, and he rushed to 
WHEN HE “Runs. the hotel, where he wrote all 
Away” From night on a scenario evolved 


we THE UNITED for the emergency. The next 
@ 8 STATES 














THE KLEIN MOTOR BOAT AT HIS COUNTRY PLACE Be 
Be 


day at the appointed hour he read to Matthews 
the four-act scenario of ‘“‘By Proxy.’’ Matthews 
paid Klein fifty dollars on the spot, and the 
playwright departed rejoicing. The resultant play 
subsequently ran for three months at the Boston 
Museum, during which period Mr. Klein received 
seventy-five dollars a week as royalty. 

He did not really “arrive” as a playwright 
until he wrote “‘The District Attorney.”’ That was 
his first real “hit,” and in it he revealed traces of 
the motives of his plays that were to come. For 
Mr. Klein is what is irreverently knownas a ‘“‘bug”’ 
dramatist. He is forever seeing the head of some 
evil and trying to hit it. That evil may be cor- CI{ 
ruption in the police or corruption in the com- MR. KLEIN AND HIS SON 
mercial system, but Mr. Klein is sure to attempt PHILIP 
to remedy it. Sometimes he succeeds, and sometimnes in working out his pet re- 
form he omits to inject any drama, and the public declines to pay two dollars for 
reformation. 

In “The District Attorney” municipal corruption—a mild enough subject in 
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these days of yellow journalism and 
muck-raking—was the theme. It was 
a pioneer in its particular field. Mr. 
Klein did not dispose of the work readi- 
ly. Managers were apprehensive when 
informed of its subject. A. M. Palmer, 
after reading the play, wavered for a 
few days and finally accepted it. At 
rehearsals his fears came back, and he 
returned the manuscript. 

Fortunately for Mr. Klein and the 
theatre-going public of to-day, Minnie 
Maddern—now Mrs. Fiske—was sadly 
in need of a play at exactly that time. 
Without any great show of. enthusiasm 
she accepted it, and T. Henry French 
produced it at the American Theatre. 
That play ‘“‘made” Charles Klein, for 
it scored a notable artistic success, and 
his days of play-peddling were at an 
end. 
<><. But ‘before. this happy event Klein 

*- had sold his brains into bondage. Fore- 
seeing that he could not write a great 
drama on an empty stomach, he had 
entered into an agreement with one 
Jake Doblin, a tailor, whereby the lat- 
ter was to pay Klein two thousand dol- 


lars a year for three years, and Doblin 
was to receive fifty per cent of the 
proceeds of nine plays to be written by 


Klein in that interval. It was a sort 
of grub-stake arrangement, eminently 
satisfactory to Klein at the date of exe- 
cution. 

Out of the bargain Doblin made 
fifty thousand dollars, but the deal was 
not without reward to Klein, for it en- 
abled him to live comfortably while he 
was fortifying himself with an ac- 
quaintance with foreign plays. 

Charles Frohman about this time be- 
came interested in Mr. Klein, and en- 
gaged him as play-reader. Through this 
association Mr. Klein revised and 
adapted many plays, among them being 
““Sam’l of Posen,” which was a classic 
in the days of the late M. B. Curtis. 
Another adaptation from Klein’s pen 
was “‘Two Little Vagrants,”’ of pleasant 
memory. 

Klein had yet to make what he now 
calls “important” money from his 
activities. His chance came when he 
turned to musical comedy. Always a 
student of music, he adapted himself 
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readily to the requirements of a musical 
comedy libretto and lyrics, and ‘El 
Capitan,” to which John Philip Sousa 
contributed the score, was the outcome. 
“El Capitan” was Mr. Klein’s first big 
financial success. De Wolf Hopper pre- 
sented the piece for three years in 
America and for six months in London. 
For a while Klein stuck to musical 
comedy, and there followed in rapid 
succession “The Royal Rogue,” “The 
Charlatan,” and “Mr. Pickwick.” He 
came a cropper with “The Red Feath- 
er,”’ written for Grace Van Studdiford. 
He felt the humiliation of defeat keenly, 
and foreswore musical comedy for all 
time. He has not wavered in that reso- 
lution. 

I should say that “‘Heartsease,” writ- 
ten in collaboration with J. I. C. Clarke, 
was the next stepping stone in Mr. 
Klein’s career. It is a delightful play of - 
the romantic type, and served Henry 
Miller well for four. years, and is still 
frequently revived by stock com- 
panies. Also it is soon to be converted 
into a musical piece. p 

One day Mr. Klein met Benjamin 
Roeder, David Belasco’s general repre- 
sentative on the street. The conversation 
turned to David Warfield, whom Mr. 
Belasco had recently rescued from 
burlesque. Before that conversation had 
ended, Mr. Klein had agreed to write a 
version of “The Auctioneer” in col- 
laboration with Lee Arthur. This con- 
tract led eventually to the writing of 
“The Music Master,” from which point 
wealth has been rolling in on Mr. Klein. 

How nearly “The Lion and the 
Mouse” escaped oblivion few persons 
know. That too was a “bug” play, 
directed, as it was, against unscrupulous 
capital. Mr. Klein had written it under 
a contract with Daniel Frohman, who 
was seeking a play for Margaret Illing- 
ton. Mr. Frohman did not like the play 
in its completed form. He pointed out his 
objections, and when Mr. Klein refused 
to make alterations, Mr. Frohman re- 
turned the manuscript, forfeiting there- 
by his advance payment of royalties. 

Mr. Klein left Mr. Frohman’s office 
that morning, smarting under the cha- 
grin of a rejected manuscript. As he was 
turning the corner, he met Mrs. H. C£. 
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DeMille, widow of the playwright of 
that name and an exceedingly active 
playbroker. Mr. Klein poured out his 
troubles, and Mrs. DeMille consoled 
him by promising to place the play at 
once. Twelve hours later she had sold 
the rights to the late Henry B. Harris. 

That play recorded the longest run of 
any dramatic piece in New York theat- 
rical history. It ran through the season, 
through the summer and into the fol- 
lowing year, piling up a total of 660 
nights. For Mr. Harris it earned profits 
of $750,000; in royalties it brought to 
Mr. Klein $250,000. It has been pre- 
sented in England, Germany, Australia, 
Holland and Belgium, and two com- 
panies are still playing it on tour. Its 
receipts in Brooklyn for a single week 
were $19,000—a positively staggering 
total in an era of over-production when 
receipts of $10,000 make a theatrical 
manager deliriously happy. 

A year later Mr. Klein wrote “The 
Third Degree,” which ran for 200 nights 
and was afterwards produced in Lon- 
don. That play also has its “‘bug,” for 
it exposed the methods of the police 
system, and aimed to show how an inno- 
cent man may be convicted of crime. 

Mr. Klein devotes from six months to 
a year nowadays in writing a play. His 
working hours are from eight o’clock in 
the morning until noon. Later in the 
day he may still be thinking of the play 
in hand, but does no actual writing. He 
writes entirely with a pen, and believes 
in literary labor amid pleasant sur- 
roundings. He has, however, placed his 
desk in a position that does not permit 
him to look out of the window. 

When Mr. Klein conceives an idea 
that seems to contain the germ of 
drama, he begins work. That idea, he 
says, is a suggestion usually arising from 
a condition. The inspiration for ‘‘The 
District Attorney” is a case in point. 
A man had assaulted Mr. Klein, and the 
latter threatened to cause his arrest. 
The assailant defied him, declaring that 
he had influence at the District Attor- 
ney’s office. This suggested tie idea of a 
corrupt District Attorney, and the play 
was born. 

The magazines and newspaper reports 
of Congressional proceedings gave Mr. 
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Klein his inspiration for “‘The Lion and 
the Mouse.” A term, ‘‘The one-man 
power,” attracted his attention, and 
the play began to brew. 

He was discussing hypnotism with 
Prof. Hugo Munsterberg when the idea 
for ‘‘The Third Degree”’ flashed through 
his mind. Prof. Munsterberg had re- 
marked that an innocent man might 
through a process of suggestion be 
forced to confess a crime of which he was 
innocent. A combination of that idea 
and police graft gave him the basis of 
his drama. 

Mr. Klein is grievously pedantic or 
charmingly playful, according to the 
mood in which one finds him. He is 
grotesquely short of stature, moves about 
nervously and jerkily, and emphasizes 
his earnestness with flashes of blazing 
black eyes. If he is the least encouraged, 
he will immediately fall into a disserta- 
tion on Kant or Nietzsche. I should say 
that his favorite form of athletics is the 
preparation of learned ‘‘papers’”’ on 
abstruse subjects, for reading before 
high-brow societies whose activities are 
marked chiefly by the disclosure of what 
they do not know about the drama. 

Give Mr. Klein a topic like ‘‘Relig- 
ion, Philosophy and the Drama,” and 
he will write himself into a condition of 
paralysis of the arm. In fact, I have 
read one of his “papers” on exactly that 
subject, and it was difficult to believe 
that the same man had written ‘‘ Mag- 
gie Pepper,”’ with its flippant vernacu- 
lar of the shops and the streets, or 
“‘Heartsease,”’ with all its lovely tender- 
ness and exquisite romance. 

Mr. Klein’s daily promenade is never 
so satisfactory as when in the course of 
it he has encountered an unfortunate 
audience of one and backed him against 
a wall, there to be the target for his 
erudite discourse on the relation of 
mind to matter. 

Metaphysics, psychology, hypno- 
tism, subconsciousness and socialism 
are the topics which Mr. Klein will dis- 
cuss if you permit him. Few do. Fortu- 
nately, he will turn with a half-sup- 
pressed sigh to the more mundane 
events and curse a theatrical manager 
or debate a highball like the common 
clay on Broadway. 
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There is nothing especially exciting in 
Mr. Klein’s existence. What he does, he 
does vigorously. He studied the game of 
pinochle. diligently for several years in 
the hope of some day beating William 
Harris and David Warfield in contest. 
He did not accomplish his purpose, for 
it is on record that both Mr. Harris 
and Mr. Warfield, men of wealth in their 
own right, look regularly to the proceeds 
from pinochle sessions with Mr. Klein 
for the payment of butchers’ and gro- 
cers’ bills. 


He spends much of his time at his | 


country home, although he is one of the 
few playwrights to have established a 
business office in town—a later day 
hobby of: successful dramatists. In the 
afternoon, after the day’s installment 
of drama is done, he sleeps, plays tennis 
and lounges about. Many of his even- 
ings are devoted to playing the orches- 
trelle, a huge pipe organ sort of an in- 
strument, on which he is expert. His 
répertoire of orchestrelle music is said 
to be the largest in America. 

Another of his pastimes is chess. This 
he usually plays with Mrs. Klein, who 
annoys him exceedingly by beating him. 
A motor car and a motor boat lend di- 
version, and aboard the latter he has 
taken long voyages on inland waters. 
These voyages have led to adventures 
which revealed him as an incompetent 
cook, but a willing warrior. 

A son, Phillip, aged twenty-four, acts 
as Mr. Klein’s business manager and 
confidential secretary. Another son, 
aged five, and Phyllis, his little grand- 
daughter, add inestimably to his joy of 
living. 

The time long since passed when Mr. 
Klein enjoyed the thrill of authorship at 
a premiére. He is exceedingly nervous 
during the first performance of one of 
his plays, and usually spends the even- 
_ ing fidgeting in the rear of a stage box. 

While in London during his expatria- 
tion, he hopes to write a play that will 
show the difference between socialism 
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and anarchy. He once wrote a play, en- 
titled “‘The Daughters of Men,” on the 
labor question. It failed, although it 
possessed certain merits. 

“The American drama is in a state of 
transition,” says Mr. Klein. ‘ Ultimate- 
ly the American people will tire of 
photography and want art. There will 
yet be a demand for moral uplift. The 
drama will have found its lowest level 
when plays of realism show crime for 
mere sensationalism rather than for the 
moral lesson.” . 

He believes, and justly so, that he is 
unfortunate in having associated him- 
self closely with men of theatrical 
affairs. He has come to focus one eye on 
the box-office, and has nearly lost every 
point of view except the theatrical one. 

“T have surrendered some of my 
simplicity and sincerity of purpose,’’ he 
explains. “The main fault with my 
condition is that the men for whom I 
labor are interested only in results— 
financial results.” 

For that reason, too, this pre-eminent- 
ly successful playwright is running away 
from the scene of his successes. In his 
going Broadway loses a friend distinctly 
worth while, for underneath Charles 
Klein’s high-sounding theories is a thick 
coating of human sympathy which is 
the real reason: of his success. 

I believe that with all the achieve- 
ment upon which he can look back he is 
going away in a melancholy, depressed 
state of mind. Perhaps, like many men 
whose profession is writing, he is won- 
dering if he has lost the knack of the 
thing, if his skill is eluding him. 

His influence upon the American dra- 
ma has been healthful, and his associa- 
tion with his fellow man has been 
marked by a simplicity and sincerity 
which are the first signs of real great- 
ness. I don’t know that the drama will 
be any better for his part in it, but 
I know that the world is. As for the 
drama, at least it has been more prof- 
itable. 





A RECENT PORTRAIT OF GABY DESLYS, BY WHITE, NEW YORK 
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Thoughts 
And Some Letters 


OU ask where I was 
born? At Mar- 
seilles! And I 
think that its lively and 
sparkling air has entered 
into my blood. It is to 
that that I owemy gaiety 
and verve: and I have 
much need of these mem- 
ories to make myself gay 
in this misty England, espe- 
cially the winter, when the sun 
only lets itself be guessed at 
through the clouds and the 
fog. And when it shines, it is 
like a poached egg! 

About the theatre? Eh bien, 
one forms illusions on the life 
of the theatre and the music 
hall. No work of office or of 
business exacts an effort so 
assiduous or so hard. It is a 
drudgery which never ceases. 
It is much harder than an 
office: no absence is permitted, 
even for illness, even for grave 
illness. If one absents oneself, 
even for an evening, it is lost 
ground; if one does not appear 
for several months, one is for- 
gotten. For the public forgets 
quickly; its want of memory is 
frightful. The most applied man 
can leave his office for some 
time without enduring any loss, 
but not the music hall artiste. 
She must always fill her engage- 
ments, even if she must drag 
herself from her bed suffering 
and half dead. 

It is first to that, that I owe 


By GABY 
DESLYS 


my success, I am sure: to 
my will, to my applica- 
tion, to a certain ab- 
negation. 
These qualities are 
hereditary to me, for I 
am a bourgeoise and of a 
commercial family: my 
. childhood was passed in 
this middle—middle as 
much removed from as pos- 
sible and opposed to a theat- 
rical middle. 

Even the strongest memory 
that I have of my family is 
the anti-theatrical spirit that 
reigned there. My father had 
all the old prejudices of his 
class. His prejudices were ag- 
gravated by his official rela- 

*, tions, his family being allied 
with the personnel of the Pré- 
fecture. Laborious and _ prac- 
tical, all the amusements and 
all the pleasures were a danger, 
for they could derange and. in- 
terrupt the pursuit of affairs; 
and of all these distractions the 
theatre was the most dangerous, 
the one that could draw on to 
the worst excesses and the 

worst disorders. Therefore he 
would not hear one talk 
of it. He refused even to 
take us to the theatre. Once 

a year he took us to the 
circus, and it is this 
solemn occasion that 

.. I remember well. 

Peneen He endeavored 
New York <a to inculcate in ‘us 
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these qualities of application and 
punctuality with a great severity. But 
it is just these qualities that were going 
to be needed by me. I have met many 
young women who are more gifted than 
I, who were prettier than I, who danced 
and sang better, and who as Parisians 
had the esprit, the particular cleverness 
that one does not learn in the provinces. 
Yet I have passed them all, and always 
for the same reason that they had less 
will than I, that they were less tenacious, 
less applied. I have made my road in the 
music hall because my character is 
essentially that of a bourgeoise. I have 
the spirit of duty. 

I must explain that a little bit. The 
artistes, at least the young ones, make 
for themselves rather the same illusion 
as the public. They believe it an easy 
and amusing life. Quite the contrary, 
especially in the beginning when one 
has a small réle, one must work and en- 
dure many annoyances. This never 
suits a young person, especially if this 
young person is female, young, and 
beautiful: why endure the insolences of 
the management, of a dirty, dark and 
ill-heated dressing room, and the opinion 
‘of a common public? And all that for 
sixteen francs the evening, with all the 
uncertainty of an engagement. So some 
evening a lover offers her more than she 
could earn in a month—and she goes 
“‘the easiest way.” 

Even if the young actress is sérieuse 
she feels that she is young and that she 
must profit by the short years. She takes 
too many holidays. But I never take 
holidays; I amuse myself but rarely: I 
am intense in my work; I leave it never; 
I never relax. And yet everybody, I am 
sure, thinks me a mad creature who 
goes through life dancing. But I am one 
of the most sérieuses women in the 
world, and that is the only kind of 
woman who can succeed in my walk 
of life. 

It is the severity of the principles in 
which I.was brought up, let it be said in 
passing, and all those prejudices which 
led me into it: the theatre, it was the 
fruit forbidden and unknown—therefore 
desirable. It had therefore an irresistible 
attraction for me; I felt it my vocation; 
and when the affairs of my father grew bad 
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and it became evident that I must gain 
my living, I spent two years studying 
secretly at the Conservatoire. Yet if I 
turned myself aside from the theatre to 
the music hall, it is the same character, 
calculating and practical, which is the 
cause of it. 

Yet I do not speak only for myself 
when I say that the music hall is mis- 
understood. If one thinks of it, nothing 
is more easy than to play a small part at 
a theatre; the person the most stupid in 
the world has only to obtain the part; 
then she goes off to a professor, who 
teaches her the way to say each word, 
to make each gesture; she can rehearse 
for four months till she knows it like a 
parrot. In a word, an actress, and I be- 
lieve it is the case with the greatest 
number, does not put of her own init: 
she does not really interpret; she has no 
impression, no emotion, no idea; she 
exerts herself not at all to translate it to 
the public: that is to say, she is not, in a 
true sense of the word, an artist. I ex- 
cept, naturally, the great actresses who 
really translate their ideas: but it is just 
the contrast that they make with the 
average of their colleagues which makes 
come out in a striking fashion the abso- 
lute want of originality from which suf- 
fer the great part of their colleagues. 

But at the music hall one cannot play 
in this artificial manner. Everything 
that one does, everything that one says 
—it is necessary that one should invent 
it, that one should find it, that one 
should make it reach the public. One 
does not give us our parts written for a 
professor of the Conservatoire to teach 
it to us by heart. Our gestures, our 
words, sometimes even our music, we 
find ourselves. It is our ideas, our im- 
pressions that we deliver to the public. 
Our impressions are vulgar; we are awk- 
ward and clumsy—if one wishes, I admit 
it. But we are more true than the actors, 
more sincere. I am content that they 
have more of what the English call 
respectability. But we have more art. 


_It is time that one should do justice to 


us, and that one should recognize that 
if one envisages the question in an im- 
partial manner, it is we who should 
occupy the superior place and be award- 
ed the honors. I am happy to be able to 





put 
fo r- 
ward 
these 
claims for a . 
whole profes- 
sion. q 

For example, 
for I cannot help 
speaking of myself,in 
the part of Mile. Chic 
that I play at the Palace 
at present, I represent a 
person who is silly and 
shameless. I suspect that every- 
one thinks it is all natural, and 
that I have only to act as I act in 
private life—in sum, that I do not 
play a part. They deceive them- 
selves; they do not know me; 
I am not at all the personage 
that I represent. Why, then, 
one will ask me, represent a 
demoiselle of the kind? First, 
because I am enough wise and 
poised enough to recognize that 


my means do not allow me to ap- 
proach the very great parts, the 
Phédres and Céliménes: I do what I 
can. If nature had endowed me, 
without doubt I would have rivaled 
with Sarah Bernhardt and Brandés; 
but not being able to be nor the one 
nor the other, I would rather be 
Gaby Deslys than no one at all. 
Next, I understand perfectly the 
popularity of Mlle. Chic, better, I 
believe, than the amiable ‘public 
which applauds me each evening 
with so much goodness. It is because 
the majority of men would like to 
pass a fifteen days at Deauville 
with a person silly and shameless 
like her! I flatter this interior 
dream; for half an hour they have, 
imaginary “njoyments that the me- 
diocrity of their lives happily in- 
terdicts in reality. 

Mlle. Chic at Deauville interests 
them much otherwise than Phédre 


» ‘EVERYBODY 
" THINKS I 
AM A MAD 
CREATURE, 
WHO 

GOES 
THROUGH 

LIFE 

* DANCING. 

\ BUT I 
SAM ONE 

| OF THE 

MOST 

sérieuses 
WOMEN 

_ IN THE 
WORLD”’ 
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and her sufferings, or Céliméne and her 
coquetries. Blame these, therefore, and 
not me for what there is vulgar and 
low in the representation. I win my 
livelihood. I would wish to insist that 
it is a part that I play, and a part diffi- 
cult enough! 

I say, and I always pursue the same 
idea, that it is with difficulty and that 
I had to make an effort very great to 
play the foolish virgin, being a person 
bourgeoise and practical. Nothing in my 
education has prepared me for it, nor 
my family, nor certainly the boarding- 
school, nor the Conservatoire. I am sure 
that one expected on my part an article 
written in pure slang. I am incapable of 
it. My language, it is the language of 
the boarding-school (very honorable) 
where I was brought up. There is what 
proves that my representation of Mlle. 
Chic is a work of art and not the sponta- 
neous expression of my personality. It 
is only with difficulty and care that I 
have taught myself my parts. 

Here I touch the other essential con- 
dition of success in my career and, in my 
opinion, in no matter what other career: 
I have a very exact sense of my forces; 
I do not exaggerate. It is that which 
pushed me. to the kind of representa- 
tions which I give. I was two years at 
the Conservatoire, and I learnt what is 
learnt there, singing and diction, etc. 
But I quickly understood the nature of 
my talent. I have been modest and I 
have well seen that I was neither a 
tragedian nor a comedian nor a singer 
nor a dancer nor a mime: that many 
others were more pretty than I: that I 
did not dance very well and that I did 
not sing very well, but that also I could 
do a little of all; I sang a little, danced a 
little, mimicked a little. Enfin, that my 
true genre was a salad genre, where there 
was a little of everything, which was not 
possible at the theatre strictly so called. 
That is why I say it is my practical and 
calculating character that has taken me 
far from the theatre. I have understood 
my capacities. I have composed, after 
this calculation, all the parts I have 
played with success. 

One has been so gentil with me in 
England that I do not like to make my 
criticism of the theatre or the public 
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which gives me always so cordial a re- 
ception. But I am always a little 
shocked. One applauds me, one greets 
me with a kindness for which I am very 
grateful, but one does not laugh, one is 
not amused, one takes me seriously. 
When I appear en pantalons the whole 
audience seems to hold its breath. Why? 
My intention, it is to make it laugh. 
It is the effect that the sudden view 
of a young woman en déshabillé should 
have. 

One only has to go to no matter 
what comedy at the Palais Royal, 'to 
be aware that that is just the effect that 
such a scene has on the French public. 
The scenes which are “low” amuse it: 
they cease, therefore, to be scabreuses, 
and have no bad side. But at London 
I have been immediately struck with 
the emotion that a grivoise scene pro- 
duces. It has much embarrassed me. 
For I only tried to make people laugh. 
But I fear I give them other sentiments 
and worse ones. Why? My lingerie is not 
really very different to what one can see 
in the front of a shop or the advertise- 
ments of newspapers. But it appears that 
far from having the comic and innocent 
effect that I look for, I give bad impres- 
sions. This is at least the opinion of the 
censor, who intervened at several places 
in the little piece that I play at present 
at the Palace. One remembers that at a 
given moment the young man hides 
himself in my room; in the version 
played, he hides behind a curtain. But 
in the original version he hides himself, 
all dressed, naturally, in my bed. The 
jeu de scéne consists in that I get, all 
dressed too, into bed without perceiving 
him: all at once I am aware that I am 
not alone, and I jump up. I, if I had 
seen that, either on the stage or in life, 
I would have twisted myself with 
laughter. Nothing more amusing! But 
the Censor, the Chamberlain, has inter- 
vened and has highly declared that such 
a scene was dissolute and immoral. 
Really, I thought that Englishmen 
must have more sang froid than that. 
The pieces at the theatre, the numbers 
at the music hall, are more decorous in 
London than in Paris. But, if I dare so 
express myself, the spirit of the public is 
less so. 

























Ihave just readinthe me as a corrupting power of infancy. I 
paper this morning that can quickly prove that this is a falsity, 
some people which the after the enormous correspondence 
paper calls the Purity which comes to me each day and after 
Brigade are going which one can judge exactly of the influ- 
toattack me. There ence that I have. I will try and class it. 
is a very mili- The greater part of the letters com- 

tary name, pose themselves of charming letters of 

Brigade, but young girls, with demands of signatures, 
I do not think ao which I always send, and 
it is soldiers. The expressions of friendship 
which touch me and to 
which I would like well ta 
have time to’ answer. 
Tenez, here is a letter very 
characteristic, as I receive 
three or four each day, from 
two little friends: 
Ma Cuére ML LE. Gasy, 

How can we thank you for your 
kindness the other evening! There 
is nothing we 
enjoy more 
than to 
















































“THAVESEENTHATIWAS 
NEITHER A tragédienne & #- 
NOR A comédienne NOR A / 
SINGER NOR A DANCER / 
NOR A MIME.... MY ¢ 
TRUE genre WAS THE 
SALAD genre, WHERE 
THERE WAS A LIT- 
TLE OF EVERY- 
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paper is a little 
vague, but it 
says: 

“The pub- 
licity given to 
the performance 
of Miss Gaby Deslys 
aroused the attention of the 
Purity Campaigners.” Then a 
gentlemart, ‘“‘who is prepared to give 
evidence against several tufns,’ pro- seeyouacting,and - 
nounces himself in this way: ‘‘I have no ba para oh ey — 
hesitation in saying that the turns I re- your personality 
fer to are not fit to be seen by women, more than any ac- { 
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girls, youths, and children.” tress pee acy aver . 

. pes 2 _ seen, and we go to eS 8a: 
_I think that he makes evidently allu- feo tneatre a great gu 
sion to me. deal—we are having ion 





I am indignant a little that one treats a large photograph 
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‘*T WAS BORN AT MARSEILLES. I THINK THAT 

ITS LIVELY AND SPARKLING AIR HAS ENTERED 

INTO MY BLOOD. IT IS TO THAT THAT I OWE MY 
GAIETY AND verve” 


taken to give you to take away with 
you to remind you of your two Trish 
friends, if you will accept it. 


Elles sont “charmantes, n’est-ce 
pas? 


I do hope your cold is better, and 
do you really mean us to come on 
Wednesday to the Palace to the matinée? 
Good luck to you, and we enjoyed the 
sketch more than ever on Wednesday night. 
Get better soon, 
Love from — 


My little friends have the esprit per- 
fectly juste. When I gambade on the stage 
en déshabillé, they only see in it fun and ead ier 
geniillesse, not a shadow of a bad thought. aw ‘Tou. 
Then there are the letters of the young man, If I were 
a less numerous class, the greater part of the older I should 
time coming from the employé very poor who wishes oor propery — 
to marry me. I take one at chance on my desk. ¥ chneid have made 
you marry me, but 
DEAR MLLE. Gaby, as I am sale seven- 
I saw you at the Palace on Saturday night last and I felt W teen and poor I can- 
I must write to you and tell you what I think of you. not very well do that. 
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THOUGHTS AND SOME LETTERS 


He was presumptuous, wasn’t he— 
but then he was only a boy. 


I was glad when the curtain went down, 
for you played upon my feelings so. My 
heart went up and down with your every 
movement. 

Good-by, 
Believe me to be, Mlle., 
Your devoted servant, 


There are also the letters; which, 
however, every actress receives in 
great quantity, of the young man 
who has the goodness to ask her to 
faire la féte with him. Here is one 
which has arrived this morning from 
the Military College at Camberley. 

DeAR MADEMOISELLE, 

I do hope you will forgive the liberty of 
my writing to you, but as I am now quite 
unable to get to town to see you, I feel 
absolutely bound to. As you and your act- 
ing have always fascinated me so much, I 
went, without getting leave, to London 
last Saturday to see you act again. Un- 


fortunately, I was seen up in London by 
my company officer, with the result that I 
shall not be able to get leave till December. 
After seeing you at the Palace, I went to 
the Piccadilly Hotel, hoping to see you 
there. 


Quel dévouement! Quel sacrifice! 


I am so anxious to meet you soon, per- 
haps in London? Perhaps in Paris? Hoping 
you will excuse my temerity and find a 
spare moment to see me, 

I am your sincere admirer, 


All these good friends, of which 
the letters form the greatest part of 
those I receive, understand me per- 
fectly: I am for them a charming per- 
son and amusing, and nothing more. 

There are other letters more rare. 
I have searched and I have found one 
of a monsieur who evidently belongs 
to the Impurity Brigade, as this news- 
paper would say. Here he is: 


Dear Miss DEstys, 

Perhaps you would sufficiently care for 
my acquaintance to give me the pleasure 
of your company for a few days, preferably 
in Paris. 

I think if you would give me the pleasure 
of an interview I could make satisfactory 
arrangements for you. 

As I prefer to keep the matter confi- 
dential, would you be good enough to 
communicate with me at my business 
address, from which I write. 

I am a man of a certain age, but never- 
theless I am not too old to be unappre- 
ciative of your charms. 
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One has told me that after the address 
it must be a notary. On this old mon- 
sieur, as on the monsieur of the Purity 
Brigade, I produce a bad effect, it is 
true. But it is not I which corrupt; it is 
they who have been corrupted. All I 
do, it is to touch, to reveal the disease of 
which they both suffer. The two mon- 
sieurs, the Purity and the Impurity, are 
equally bad. I prefer a little the Im- 
purity. Let one not blame me if I trouble 
both these vilains personnages. 

I do not speak for myself or in a man- 
ner of protestation. But the ideas of the 
Purity Campaigners are a bad side of 
English life: the Mile. Chics must not 
be taken seriously. I would well like to 
teach the English whom I love so much 
the good old rire gaulois. Their national 
life would become more wholesome. 

Here I ought, I think, to make a 
lamentable confession. I am like a 
brilliant light which draws insects of all 
kinds and all sizes. But it is not I, I 
fear, but my money which brings them. 
It is the éclat of my pearls, and not my 
eyes, which charms them. My enemies 
are swindlers, not lovers. In each hotel 
where I go the manager is épouvanté at 
the band of rascals who descend there 
and try and make conversation with 
me; I have nearly been caught several 
times. At New York lately a gentleman 
made acquaintance with me under pre- 
text to offer me the presidency of an 
aviation contest. He made me all sorts 
of attentions, flowers, dinners, maintain- 
ing always an attitude of the most cor- 
rect: I several times refused valuable 
presents from him; at last he insisted to 
offer a monster supper to all the com- 
pany of the theatre, more than two hun- 
dred people. About one o’clock in the 
morning he offered to reconduct me in 
his motor; by principle I refused, not 
without remorse, and came back in 
mine with my maid. What luck! I 
would have been robbed. It was a well- 
known pickpocket! In the following 
week I received the bill of the supper— 
£200—of the flowers, of jewels, of the 
motor, enfin, of all. All had been ordered 
in my name. He did several months in 
prison. Also I receive many more 
honorable propositions of marriage than 
of love. Tenez, here is a curious one that 





I received in Paris and which I translate at my 
best: 


Dear Miss DEs_ys, 

My friend the Marquis of X, having remarked you 
several times and lengthily admired you, has charged 
me with a proposition that you may consider ad- 

vantageous. 
The Marquis of X belongs, as you must know, to our 
old nobility, and after having lost all his fortune has 
retired in his castle of Y. During his last voyage to 
Paris we had, he and I, been to applaud you; and in 
seeing you he has become so in love that he has 
charged me to make a proposition of marriage. 
The great name he bears will compensate you 
perhaps for the medi- 
ocre state of his for- 
tune. If this propo- 
sition suits you, 
perhaps you would 
have the good- 
ness to give me 
a meeting. 





Every 
woman who 
has_ succeed- 
ed on the 
stage and be- 


THIS AND THE PHOTOGRAPH AT 
*THE BOTTOM SHOW MLLE. 
DESLYS AND HARRY PILCER 


comes known to the public 

must sustain criticisms and at- 

tacks. Therefore I console myself, 

for I understand that it is just the 

price of success and its con- 4 stupy 

sequences. The great, the BY WHITE, 

inestimable advantage of NEW YORK 

success at the theatre, it is independence! It is really the 
only place where a woman can win it, economic indepen- 
dence, the only real independence. It is the only place 
where a woman finds a real salary. I know that they try 
in business and in the professions, but they have till this 
moment not reached to occupy other than subaltern posi- 
tions. Therefore, they must bear man, all, all women, 
cocottes or married women. To look nearer, the difference 
disappears; from the social and economic point of view 
there is none. They are all in his dependence—with but 
the one exception, the actress. 
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A STUDY OF GABY DESLYS 
BY ONE OF THE PARIS 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


The majority of women affect to despise the women of the 
theatre and music hall. I do not wish them anything 4 
for it, though their despising draws on us sometimes 
humiliations. For I believe that the real motive of 
their attitude, it is spite: they recognize their own 
subjection, our liberty; they envy it us. 

Women are yet wrong to bear envy to us. For though 
many women speak for the feminist cause, we are the 
only ones who have acted. One pretends often that 
the women are less intelligent than the men, that the 
heart, the sentiments, the passions, have too much 
influence on us. It is true, they are not numerous, 
those who escape like me these movements. But 
there are as many as there are men, who pass 
through life unscathed. 

The point which is especially sensible with other 
women, it is that our liberty permits us the union 
libre and lets us escape marriage. Marriage sub- 
stitutes the legal tie for the moral tie. Once mar- 
ried, two persons think themselves permitted 
to be as selfish, brutal, maussades, méchants as pos- 
sible, for these defects have no consequence, except 
in the extreme cases when divorce can intervene. 
But this remedy is distant, costly, and difficult. 
While in the union libre that we practise, two be- 

ings are as charming the one towards 
the other as possible, for rupture is 
easy and immediate. The bond is 





only a bond of sentiments, and all 
the douceurs of the engagement 
and the honeymoon last for- 
ever with the lovers. And 
how often they cease 
in marriage! If you 


of your married 
lady friends!. /, 


ONE OF GABY DESLYS’ SCENES WITH HARRY PILCER 
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PART OF THE SCENERY 
A BROADWAY BALLAD 


The show goes on for the hard first night, 

And we wait to see what the papers say, 
Reading our fate by the early light 

(Electric light) of the dawning day. 

““Great!’’ say the critics. ‘‘The tunes were gay; 
The chorus ladies were fair to scan; 

The lead’s first-class. It’s a clever play.” 
But nothing is said of the Chorus Man. 


At the stage-door entrance the Johnnies fight 
For a chance to offer a chorus fay 

Some fizz to drink and a bird to bite, 

' Which the waiter brings:on a loaded tray. 

But we must squander our hard-earned pay 

In a buckwheat front on the cheapest plan. 
Does anyone buy for us?’ Nay! Nay! 

Nobody blows for the Chorus Man. 


We have to warble with all our might, 
To march around and to shout, “‘ Hooray!” 
But nobody knows that we’re in sight, 
Though: we’d crab the piece if we didn’t stay. 
W-~’re the human drops for Doll and Mae, 
And we’ve been the goats since the game. began. 
Nobody slips us a swell bouquet, 
Nobody cares for the Chorus Man! 


ENvoy 


Have you got the makin’s, Cecil, hey? 
We’re part of a long neglected clan— 
From the Golden Gate to Old Broadway, 

Nobody cares for the Chorus Man! 























Irish Wit vs. 


Scotch Humor 


LAUDER 








HIS is between our- 
é % sel’s, and I hope 
} there will be no ill 
feeling, because I’m a bit of a 
Celt mysel’! My opinion of the 
Irish is “‘verra guid,”’ but there 
is a big difference between 
their idea of wit and the 
Scotchman’s idea of humor. 
The Irishman usually says a 
thing to make you laugh. The 
Scotchman finds the thing that 
is laughable out of the truth. 
A Scotchman’s sense of hu- 
mor is very close to something 
true in life. It usually comes in 
the most serious matters in 
life, too, told with imagination, 
even poetic in its touches of 
homeliness, and it is usually 
very.close to the heart. 
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It was a typical Irishman’s 
idea of wit, because it told of a 
poor tailor named Caligan, 
who, whenever he came for his 
money, was told to “call again, 
Caligan.”’ The joke was at the 
expense of another. And the 
laughter was about another’s 
misfortune. It was a laugh that 
was soon forgotten, the mo- 
ment it was over. Like a great 
deal of Irish wit it was made 
too deliberately to give people 
something to laugh at before 
they had time to think. 

The trouble with that sort of 
joke is that when people stop 
laughing they do think, and 
they should have something 
worth while to think about. 
Real humor. must give them 








Irish wit is quite another 
thing: it hits you between the eyes; it 
smashes you in the belt line; it makes 
you shout; then it leaves you with a 
feeling that a good joke on your neigh- 
bor does. It is a laugh that dies on the 
lips. Real laughs are in the heart, very 
close to real tears. 

Irish wit, like the Irishman’s luck, is 
something no man can explain. It just 
is. It comes out of an Irishman before 
he expects it himself, and he will fight 
for the principle of it, whether the prin- 
ciple is right or wrong. 

The first song I ever sang was an 
Irish song. It was called ‘‘Caligan.” The 
point of the song was a play on the 
name, which sounded like ‘‘call again.” 


something to remember be- 
sides a joke, or a catch phrase, or a 
grimace. 

In Glasgow, where I live, there are 
many thousands of Irishmen. They get 
along splendidly with the Scotch, be- 
cause there is a great deal of Irish in the 
Scotch; but there is also a wide difference 
in the characters of the two people. 

An Irishman just steps into the 
breach, has his say, gets his laugh, and 
stands pat. If anyone should disagree 
with his views expressed in his out- 
burst of humor, he is ready to fight for 
them. He rarely stops to think about 
the effect of what he is going to say, be- 
yond his intention to make people 
laugh. 
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A Scotchman, ever cautious, always 
considerate of the feeling of his neigh- 
bor, weighs all the serious points of the 
joke before he says anything. That is to 
say, he studies the truth of his subject 
before he paints it in imagination. The 
result is that Scotch humor, usually 
kindly, impersonal, has in it something 
of a lesson for somebody. 

I don’t mean to say that the Scotch- 
man would hesitate to hurt with his wit, 
but it would be more subtle than an 
- Irishman’s wit. If a Scotchman wants 
to get a hit at his neighbor, to hold him 
up to ridicule, he will say something 
about him that is bitterly true, and yet 
he will say it in such a quiet, agreeable 
manner that no one will feel the sting 
except the man for whom it is meant. 
Even he will laugh, but he will go home 
and think about it all night. 

I have always believed that real 
humor must be a bit of real life, a sketch 
of real character. It must be no higher 
from the ground than just the height of 
a man’s heart. It must appeal to the 
imagination, but it must be about some- 
thing commonplace, something that 
everyone can understood. First and 
foremost, it must contain a true sugges- 
tion of character, with an imaginative 
color to conceal its element of personal- 
ity. The best kind of wit is impersonal. 
The laugh with the most love in it is the 
laugh that is never forgotten. I never 
find fault with a good story, whether it 
is Irish, Scotch, Dutch, or English, but 
I want my imaginatiori appealed to 
above all things. The Irishman’s funny 
story is frequently, if not always, aimed 
at some one or something he doesn’t like. 
He uses his wit as a weapon, to slaugh- 
ter, to wound. For instance, here is a 
typical Irish story built up-to get a 
laugh, at the expense of the idea: 

Mike McCarthy, having lived in 
America all his life, has sent his children 
to good schools. They have outgrown 
him in education and polite manners. 
The McCarthys live in modest quarters, 
but they have a parlor where there is a 
piano and some sofa cushions. Mc- 
Carthy, who has been in the habit of 
sitting anywhere he wants to, of smok- 
ing his pipe and spitting anywhere he 
pleases, has been kept out of the parlor 
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by his children. He finds himself com- 
pelled to spend his evenings with the 
old woman in the kitchen, and it offends 
his pride. Still, the parlor being the only 
place where the children can entertain 
their young friends, McCarthy never 
gets an evening there. His one ambition 
finally is to be free to get into that par- 
lor, to stretch out on the sofa cushions, 
to put his feet on the piano, and to en- 
joy the home comfort that he wants. 

Well, finally McCarthy dies, and he is 
laid out in the parlor. A grand wake is 
held over him. Mrs. McCarthy at the 
end of the festivities, although in tears, 
turns for a last look at McCarthy and 
says, “Well, McCarthy, at last you’re 
in the parlor anyway.” 

Of course the idea is funny, but it is 
so elaborately built up and it concerns 
what to other people would be so sacred 
a memory that the laugh it brings is 
not warm. It’s a laugh without love. A 
story of this kind would not be likely to 
a Scotchman, because the man of the 
Scotch household is always the head of 
the house, no matter how poor or small 
his cottage may be. And then, this story 
is contrary to the character of Scotch 
humor, because it is untrue to life. No 
woman could have said such a thing at 
such a time. And yet, in another ‘sense, 
it is perfectly true of the Irish char- 
acter, because the Irishman always says 
the unexpected; he always jumps into 
the ring and attracts the eye. © 

There is a tenderness in Scotch char- 
acter, and specially in Scotch humor, 
which is born of the very seriousness of 
the Scotchman’s life. Life is a “verra 
seerious business” to the Scotchman, 
and when he gets to the age of forty, or 
thereabouts, then his humor is ripe; it 
has the flavor of experience, of imagina- 
tion, and of thought about it. 

Scotch humor comes almost entirely 
from men who have lived in the country, 
in the clachan, in the glen, or on the hill- 
side, or the wee country toon. I was ten 
years thinking about and getting to- 
gether the songs I am now singing. I 
lived those ten years entirely alone, just 
studying character and enjoying the 
beautiful changes of sunrise and sun- 
set over the glens and bens of Scotland. 

-There is often a tendency in Irish 
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humor to poke fun at the other fellow, to exagger- 
ate his weaknesses, to burlesque his stupidity or his 
ignorance. The Scotchman is always seeking to point 
a moral in his humor; he always wants to take 
you back to a picture of his home in the glen, 

of his “lass,” or of his mother. 
Take the successful song of mine, “She’s 
Ma Daisy.” It’s a sketch of a certain kind of 
Tommy Atkins in the British army, without 
being a slam at the army. He’s the kind of 
soldier who brags about himself; he’s the 
kind of soldier who spends most of his 
time in the guardhouse, and when he’s not 
there, he spends most of his time in the 
canteen. The make-up, the walk, and the 
talk of this man make you laugh, but at the 
same time you like him because he is human, 
and he says nothing that hurts anyone but himself. 
Also, it’s a laugh with love in it, because he talks 
chiefly about his  sweet- 
heart, and every man 
knows what that 

means. 

Of course, 
it is diffi- 
cult to 


HARRY LAUDER AND AN OLD SCOTCH LADY ADMIRER, DURING THE COMEDIAN’S LATEST TOUR 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
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say just what an 
Irishman would have 
done with that sub- 
ject. But it is prob- 
able that he would 
have allowed 
something of his 
Irish prejudice 
against the 
British soldier 

to show it- 

self, and 

ae RE 

would have 
spoiled 

the sin- 

cerity 

of the 

humor- 


md 


ous idea. In 

another song I 

try to inter- 

pret another kind 

of soldier, a chap 

who believes him- 

self to be ‘‘aknock- 
out” with _ the 
girls. We all _g 
kriow that 

sort of a man, 

and his _ self- 
satisfaction is a 
universal note of 
laughter for every- 
body. But the humor- 
ous suggestion, the 
laugh without love { 
in it somewhere, ‘% 

is something I do 

not believe in. So, 
breaking the first comic 
idea’ which this 
soldier suggests to 

an audience, I give the song a quick 
turn of sentiment. He pulls out a letter 
which he has just received from. his 
mother, in which she speaks of “a cer- 
tain person who often asks aboot you,” 
and of course that certain person is his 
sweetheart Maggie. Then I go on to tell 
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the audience, in confidence, just where 
Maggie lived. This gives me a chance to 
paint a picture of a little Scotch cot. Of 
course, first of all, I describe “my 
mither’s cottage.” This warms the 
heart. Then I tell them that Maggie’s 
cottage being “roon the bend,” they 
wont be able to see it from where they 
are sitting. And there I get a laugh with 
love in it. 

The mechanism of Scotch humor of 
this kind is entirely invisible, because 
it is usually something close to the heart 
of the singer. It would not be fair to say 
that Irish humor is without heart, be- 
cause the world has acknowledged the 
depth and warmth of the Irishman’s 
heart, but most of the Irish wit that I 
have listened to on the stage is not 
nearly as good as the real wit 
of an Irishman off the stage. 
The stage Irish- man is in- 
clined to be a lit- tle too 
loud, too personal, and en- 

tirely too exagger- atedinhis 
effects, to give a satisfy- 
ing expression of 
the Irish na- 
> ture. 
Then 
I think 
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there is another disadvantage which 

the Irish idea of stage humor has to 
suffer, which is the impression that Irish- 
men would rather fight than eat. If any- 
thing, this is a weakness of the Irish 
nature, and therefore does not make a 
pleasant laugh. 

The Scotchman is a quiet chap, and 
his laugh is the glow of his nature, which 
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is otherwise apparently hard, practical, un- “"">> 


imaginative; and yet the men who live in the 
open air, in the remote rural districts of Scot- ~.. 
land, are singularly imaginative. Theirs may 
not be the poetry of rhyme, but it is in the 
silence of the hills that poetry can be 
really felt, if not written. Most of my 
humorous songs have been con- 
ceived after I have been dreaming 
in the hills myself, and I find my 
types in the big cities refreshed 
by my reveries in the country. 
The sordid side of character is 
not a good subject for humor. 
The best of human nature is never 
too good for laughter. 
Poetry, which is so often denied 
by people who know little about the 
Scotch nature, isalarge part of the Scotch- 
man’s life, particularly the Scotchman 
who lives in the country. He may not 
always convey his inspirations to anyone, 
but there is a suggestion of them in every- 
thing he writes, and in most of the things he 
does. Scotch humor goes straight to the heart, ad 
and it does so because the Scotch people live “J 
very close to the fireside, to the home, to > 
the skyline of-life. One reason why there gam <fMJ 
are so few Scotch comedians on the ae 
stage, perhaps, is because the Scotch 
people do not exchange any conscious 
humor. Whatever they have of it is un- 
conscious. Their: pleasures are chiefly J. 
poetic, such as songs for the hearth- j : a om 
side, or the homely poetry of Robbie f New York 
Burns, or the eco- nomic talks 
j over a bottle of 
stout, which are in 
themselves ludicrously 
funny. 
I am proud of my Celtic blood. 
To the happy blend of Highland 
and Lowland ancestry I attribute my 
personality. 
What the Irish wit lacks is a kinship 
with all human nature. For instance, 
when I am deciding or looking for a 
subject for a new song, I find the best 
ideas among the plain folk, not among 
the swells, and instinctively I avoid 
making fun of anything that is sacred 
to my. own or any other nationality. 
I realize that I have said a great deal 
about Scotch humor—but I find that 
is the best way to explain my idea of 
Irish wit. 
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WITH TWO OF HIS SCOT FRIENDS IN 
WASHINGTON 








The Newest Heroine 
of the Small Boy 


By JOHN 
TEN EYCK 


son Square Garden, in New 
York, and see a show full of 
animals from the jungles instead of one 
full of girls from Forty-second Street. 
There’s a something about the tanbark 
that brings even the New Yorker, who 
speaks of Syracuse with delicate horror, 
back to the days when he was a bare- 
footed kid out on the farm near Imogen, 
Iowa, and never knew there were such 
things as patent leather pumps or rice 
powder. Circuses cater to that little 
touch of nature which, as some writer 
person has so justly said, makes the 
whole world kin. 

Horses are good to look at after a 
winter of taxicabs and subways, any- 
how, and do lots of things that one 
really secretly admits are just as inter- 
esting, sometimes, as psychological 
melodrama in a gilded playhouse up- 
town. Occasionally, too, one receives the 
impression that there’s nearly as much 
pleasure and not quite the absurdity in 
watching the most wonderful acrobats 
in the world perform in the air as gazing 
upon Nazimova, the snake-like, writhe 
through a paragraph of prose. 

And best of all, circus people are nice 
—yes, that’s just the word, nice, and 
wholesome. People who love horses and 
live with them are always that way, and 
that’s just exactly the way Miss May 
Martin Wirth, etat. sixteen, and admit- 
ted by the great circus profession as the 
finest living equestrienne, appeals to 
one. 


I i'T’S a treat to go down to Madi- 











She’s a dandy little girl with brown | 


hair and brown eyes, good, sturdy chin 
and a dimple in her cheek—the kind of a 
girl any man would like to have for his 


daughter. Only, in addition to being that, 
she’s a horsewoman and the best one 
amongst the best horsewomen there are. 

Miss Wirth is one of the youngest stars 
in the world, and a star in one of .the 
greatest aggregations of people ever 
brought together for the sole purpose of 
giving to us folks who live in these busy 
United States and work industriously 
to combat the high cost of living, that 
wholesome sauce of amusement which 
makes the overdone roast beef of daily 
life taste better. 

If you were to meet her casually, you 
would find nothing about her to lead 
you to think that she was anything else 
but a very nice little girl—probably 
English, judging by her speech—just 
about entering high-school. Unless you 
are a close observer. Then you would 
wonder where the demure lass got her 
breadth of shoulder. 

Here’s how she got it: 

Out in Australia, the Wirth Brothers 
are a circus family and have a big show 
of their own. Australia and America, 
you know, are the only circus producing 
countries in the world. When little Migs 
May Wirth was just about able to get 
around on her two feet without the help 
of her hands, she was brought down to 
the training quarters where the horses 
were being put through their paces, and 
fell in love with them on the spot. 
Wherefore she succeeded in getting in 
the way till in desperation her father got 
her a horse of her own and taught her to 
ride him. 

Whereupon she grew ambitious and 
demanded to be taught how to do tricks 
like the other circus ladies (imagine a 
kid with a horse around a circus who 
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on its.contract sheets and put out her 
picture on gorgeous posters that 
are this minute on the billboards 
of just about every city in 
these United States between 
Seattle and Jacksonville and 
from Corpus Christi to 
Newport, Vermont. 
“‘How does it feel to be 
a star at sixteen, young 
lady?” I asked her. 
She looked rather 
blankly, then smiled, 
and shrugged her 
shoulders. 
She wouldn’t say a 
word. 
The questioner’s heart 
rose up and spake unto 
his soul. 
“You like this youngster,” 
it said. “She just naturally 












































Photograph ae wont talk about herself, and 
New York * you’re living in a city where people 
* 


SHE’S A DANDY LITTLE GIRu, WITH 
BROWN HAIR AND BROWN EYES ' ordinarily refreshing experience— 
matched only by a wonderful discovery 
made one morning to the effect that 
there is a barber shop in New York 
where they refuse to accept tips. 
“But do you like horses?” I essayed. 
find out: shedid them. “T love my horses,” she answered 
Not only that, she’s simply, and smiled across from the ring 
been doing them “ where we were sit- 
better and better all the ting to “Billy,” upon 4 
time, till this spring the whom she had “idl 
big circus that had — 
its birth in the 
fertile brain of 
the immortal 
P. T. Bar- 
num signed 
her up 


a v just adore, love and worship talking 


about themselves.” It was an extra- 
& 
©. oe, 


wouldn’t!) and was prompt- 

ly given a chance to find out 

that she couldn’t do them. 
Which she didn’t 
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MAY MARTIN WIRTH DOING A ‘‘BACKWARD JERK’’ ON “JOE 
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just been trying some new “stunts.” 

“But then that’s the trouble with 
animals,” she went on: ‘‘You get to a 
love them, and the first thing you Wi 
know, something happens to them 
and they die. I think that horses y 
and dogs ought to live as long as 
human beings.” 

Who hasn’t wished that! 

“Tell me, how does one train 
to be a circus rider?”’ I asked. 

“Well,” she said reminis- 
cently, ‘‘first of all you start 
in by standing on your head 
in bed with your feet against 
the wall every morning when 
you get up.” 

“What!” 

“Tt does sound like something 
from ‘Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland,’ doesn’t it?” she laughed, 
“but it’s a fact. You see, it’s to 
make one supple the minute 
the day is 


started. It e 

gets the fi 

b 1 00 d t my oo 
stirred up New Vork 


and 


BESIDES BEING 
THE KIND OF GIRL 
ANY MAN WOULD LIKE 
TO HAVE FOR HIS DAUGH- 
TER, SHE’S THE BEST HORSE- 
WOMAN THERE IS 


to learn how to be a ballet 
dancer.” 

“You're stringing me!”’ 

“No; you see there is 
nothing in the world that 
teaches one to be so graceful as 
dancing, and every young wom- 
an who contemplates becoming 
a trick equestrienne must learn 
first of all to be a dancer. In that 
way she teaches herself to make 
every motion graceful.” 
“Yes,”’—anxiously. 
“Well, you see there isn’t really much 
more. The rest depends chiefly on, first of 
all, not being afraid of horses, and then— 
hard work and practice all the time.” 
out freezing to death!”’ I thought.. “And when did you start in with 

“And the next thing to do,” your training, if I may ask?” 

continued Miss Wirth calmly, “is © “When I was eight.” 
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flo w- 
ing through 
your body right 
away.” 

“Ha! A way to take a cold 
bath on a chilly morning with- 


















































There you are.. They turn out lawyers 
in two or three years, doctors in more or 
less the same time, and the average busi- 
ness man in a few months or so. It took 
eight years to make an equestrienne—of 
course she’s the best one, and thé same 
can be scarcely be said of the two-year 
doctors and lawyers; but just think, 
how those who amuse you in the great 
tented citeus which you take a holiday 
to go and see, work to give you your 
pleasure! 

For mark yot, those eight years of 
hard work—all day long every day, no 
summer vacations—are not over. May 
Wirth is not reaping in luxury the fruits 
of her eight years’ toil. 

Every day that she rises out. her 
sleep, she spends the morning on one or 
other of her four horses practicing, pa- 
tiently, the old tricks over and- over 
again, new tricks over and over again. 
She is locked in a broad leather belt 
fastened to a long line which swings on a 
pivot hung over the center‘of the ring in 
which she practices, her aunt, an eques- 
trienne herself, holding the line, and her 
uncle the long whip that guides “Billy,” 
her training horse. 

And hour after hour, from a good 
early hour of the morning, she works 
steadily till noon. Then she has two or 
three hours’ rest before the matinée. 
After the matinée is another rest, then 
the real hard work of the day—the 
evening performance. 

The old fable of the cricket and the 
ant may have been true in the days of 
£sop; but in this day and generation the 
one who entertains nine times out of 
ten is a harder worker than she who 
goes to be entertained. 

“The Little Girl on the Big Horse,” 
the other performers call her, and they 
all like her. There isn’t the petty little 
rivalry among the people of the big 
canvas tent that there is—well, not 
among the theatrical people and liter- 
ary people alone, smarty!—but among 
the members of every other profession 
also. Their work is too hard and their 
attention is too much taken up with it 
to have the time for gossip that we 
writers, actors, critics, lawyers, doctors, 


chief clerks, Pullman conductors and 


plumbers have. 


THE NEWEST HEROINE OF THE SMALL BOY 
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You see, there is a difference between 
being anything else and being in a cir- 
cus. In about every other line of busi- 
ness, nowadays, men deal considerably 
with machinery. In the circus they deal 
with live things—hig, fierce live things 
too—and live with them about two 
thirds of the time. Live things are al- 
ways interesting; but there is only one 
type of people that can handle them. 
It is the kind of people who are not 
afraid, and who have gone out and 
done the work of those that are not 
afraid in all ages. Anyone can drive an 
automobile: but it takes a man or a 
woman with a will to handle a horse. 
A man can be a physical, mental and 
moral wreck, a complete decadent, and 
still be brilliant in any of the so-called 
professions: but to handle animals you 
can’t be decadent. You’ve got to be the 
better animal. 

To the circus people there is an in- 
terest in their business which never dies. 
They are—and this is perhaps news to 
most of you who go to circuses—and who 
doesn’t?—all of them, and always, in- 
tensely interested in the animals. 

For example, after talking a while 
with the Wirths in the ring the other 
day, we all went downstairs, Miss 
Wirth courteously offering to show her 
visitor around. The animals were down- 
stairs. , 

First—as in the song—came the lion, 
a tremendous fellow, who looked. very 
much alive and not at all domesticated. 
In fact, when he fixed his big yellow eyes 
on me and examined my figure with a 
thoroughly royal insolence, I did not 
feel in the least like one of the lords of 
creation. I felt rather more like a very 
small steak in the presence of an ex- 
tremely hungry traveling man. 

Of course, we all stared back at him 
with equal insolence—he was behind a 
double set of bars—till we moved on to 
the next cage, where a hippopotamus 
lay peacefully asleep in a pool of water 
with practically nothing but one corner 
of his nose and a side of his imposing 
tummy showing above the surface. 

Opposite Hippo was a small flock. 
of zebras. 

“These are thoroughbred zebras,” 
said Miss Wirth interestedly. ““You can 














































EVERY MORNING, INSTEAD OF 
A COLD PLUNGE, THIS YOUNG 
WOMAN SPENDS A SPEC- 
IFIED LENGTH OF 

TIME STANDING 

ON HER HEAD 

IN BED 


tell, 

you know, 

by the fact 

that on the 
thoroughbreds 


the stripes run all 

around them, while on the 
half-breeds they run only half around.” 
Then she looked at me apologetically 
for explaining, as though anyone who 
spends his life between the Winter Gar- 
den and Washington Square knows any- 
thing about zebras! 

When I was a little codger in my 
home-town upstate, I remember that 
in the most lurid melodramas, the ones 
in which the villian smoked the longest 
cigarettes and the heroine was blonde 
to the point of albinoism, the lady 
who was the deepest dyed of all vil- 
lainnesses was without exception a ¢ir- 
cus rider and appeared even in the 
drawing room of the hero’s saintly 
mother with a long and evil looking 
whip, used, no doubt, upon refractory 
tigers. 
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EVERY DAY SHE PRACTICES | 
FROM EARLY MORNING | 
TILL NOON, AND THEN | 


PLAYS AT A MAT- | 


INfE AND AN 
EVENING PER- | 


FORMANCE | 


There 
was such 
a villainness 
in a play in 
Chicago 
time ago—which I was 
unhappy enough to witness 
—and which lasted exactly four days. 

And since I met Miss May Martin 
Wirth, late of Australia and destined 
to be the heroine of all circus-loving 
small boys in the United States this 
summer, I am glad that the play failed. 
I could not possibly imagine May Wirth 
being any kind of a villainness at all. In 
fact, if I were to come upon her sudden- 
ly on a bench in Central Park painfully 
perusing an algebra or a thumb-worn 
ancient history or something like that, 
I believe she would look even more at 
home than she did with her white silk 
tights and gay tunic on horseback. 

And furthermore, she’s got three 
freckles on her nose. Somehow, I can’t 
help liking a sixteen year old girl with 
freckles on her nose. 





some | 
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Why I Wrote 
That Last Act 


An Answer to the Critics 
of “Bought and Paid For.” 


By GEORGE BROADHURST 


Author of the play 


Editor's Note: Im the exceptionally successful “Bought and Paid For,” 
Virginia Blaine, a young telephone girl, marries Robert Stafford, a wealthy business 
man, but presently finds herself unhappy in spite of her newly acquired wealth and 
position. For, although Robert is in many ways an admirable fellow, he drinks heavily 
_ and when in his cups makes love to her in a humiliating fashion. In one of these scenes, 
Stafford, forgetting himself, and stung by the aversion she shows to his embraces, 
reminds her that she belongs ‘to kim—that he has bought and paid for her. This is more 
than Virginia can bear, and it leads to their parting—after she has given him his choice 
beiween her and drink, and he has answered that he will not let her dictate his personal 
habits any more than "he would let his partner dictate his business habits: that he is. 
the head and must remain the head. Virginia tries to earn her-living as a saleswoman, 
and he continues as a leader of industry. Both are too proud to seek the reconciliation 
they both ardently desire, but finally a relative, James Gilley, who has heretofore 
bungled everything he has undertaken, tries once more to use his good offices as @ 
“fixer.” His plan proves effective, and the couple are brought together without either 
the wife or the husband having receded from his position. Stafford, however, has made 
one change for the better; he has renounced drink—in fact has not taken a drink since 
the day of their parting. Under the new and happier conditions the united husband and 
wife continue on their married way happy and contented. Several critics of the drama, 
including Mary Shaw, in an article in the GREEN BOOK, have declared that George 
Broadhurst, the author, made this happy ending to his play as @ sop to monies 
and audiences. This is his answer to their criticisms. 





tenderly and of whose devotion she has no 
need to doubt—putting out of her life all 
that makes it comfortable for herself— 
for the sake of her own self-respect. This 
is the triumph of the ethical. The play 
should have stopped there. 


After reading the above, I cannot 
flatter myself that the play impressed 


READ Mary Shaw’s com- 
| ments on “Bought and Paid 
L———} For” in the March GREEN 
Boox with the great interest with 
which I always read anything that 
Miss Shaw has to say. When intellect 








speaks, I am always ready to listen, 
but when intellect goes astray, I con- 
sider that I am entitled to a few words, 
and in my opinion this is just such an 
occasion. 

Miss Shaw says: 


Here is a play with a supreme moment. 
The end of the second act sees a wife giv- 
ing up her husband who loves her most 


Miss Shaw as greatly as she thinks it 
did, for the wife does not leave her 
husband in “Bought and Paid For” at 
the end of the second act, but leaves him 
at the end of the third. 

From the above paragraph it will 
also be observed that Miss Shaw is 
absolutely certain where the play should 
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end. Now I think the play should not 
end there. I wrote the play, and I had 
it in mind for more than seven years 
before I even put pen to paper, and so I 
consider that, despite Miss Shaw’s dog- 
matic assertion, I am at least entitled to 
- an opinion in the matter; hence the 
following: , 

I wrote the last act of “Bought and 
Paid For” because I considered that 
Robert Stafford and his wife, who was 
Virginia Blaine, would in actual life 
have done exactly what they now do in 
the play. I was not concerned about 
“the triumph of the ethical.” I was 
trying to write of life as I see it. Despite 
this, however, in my opinion the play is 
ethically correct. Virginia makes a 
fight for a principle, and she wins the 
fight without surrendering the prin- 
ciple. What could be more triumphant 
ethically than that? 

As I conceived and tried to draw 
Robert Stafford and Virginia Blaine, I 
saw no possible reason why in time they 
should not be reconciled. I knew that 
she would never surrender her prin- 
ciples, and I also knew that while he 
was big enough to realize on reflection 
that her attitude was absolutely right, 
he was still masculine enough to be too 
stubborn to surrender voluntarily. 
Jimmy realized this stubbornness too, 
and to gain his own ends brought them 
together, and Stafford, when he under- 
stood what it really meant to his wife, 
gallantly surrendered—as I think 
the man I tried to draw would have 
done. 

The only un-ethical thing that I can 
see in this is the fact that they were 
going to be happy, instead of miserable; 
for the trouble with those who are more 
interested in the triumph of the ethical 
than in the actuality of life is that they 
think nothing can be right ethically 
unless it ends in unhappiness. Theirs 
is always the dismal doctrine of gloom! 
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Continuing, Miss Shaw says: 

But this would have satisfied only a 
small portion of the audience—the philo- 
sophical set who love to work out their 
own dénouemenis. The ethical ending of 
the play should be naturally an act set- 
ting forth that a woman possessing as 
much sex pride as the heroine of this play 
would really prefer daily labor vo its 
disappointments, after the failure of 
riches and ease to bring her happiness, 
and would be able to work out a success- 
ful destiny. 

In this paragraph Miss Shaw shows 
how far the really keen mind can go © 
astray. It was not riches and ease that — 
failed to bring happiness to Virginia: 
it was her husband. Riches and ease had 
nothing to do with the failure—nothing 
whatever. Moreover, Virginia loved 
her husband, and such being the case, 
though she might, when separated from 
him, work out an apparently successful — 
destiny, she could never work out a ~ 
really successful one, for she would not 
be happy, and in my opinion nothing is 
really successful that does not bring 
happiness to the doer. 

Regarding Miss Shaw’s assertion that 
“the playwright would hardly admit 
that he had to make friends with the * 
Mammon of iniquity by a third act’”’— © 
Miss Shaw really means a fourth act— 
“at the expense of art,’’ I would repeat 
what I have already said before, which 
is, that I wrote a fourth act because I 
think that a husband and wife who 
loved each other as did Robert Stafford 
and Virginia Blaine would, being hu- 
man, eventually become reconciled. 
In this connection, perhaps I may be 
forgiven for saying that a man who 
lived with his play as I lived with 
“Bought and Paid For,” and who 
viewed it from every possible angle, 
would perhaps know as much about it 
as anyone who had seen the play only 
once and who did not remember that 
aoe was in four acts and not in 





The 
That Were 


Facts 
Suppressed 


By BAILLEY LANE 











YOUNG man, 
A whose _ beard 

had just be- 
gun to fill up the ring- 
side seats around. his 

















The sprightly romance on 
of a chorus-girl and 
a country -boy. 








several thousand 
dollars belonging to a 
radical Ottumwa _ bar- 
ber who, in turn, had 
let politics interfere 














chin, was being held in 
the county jail on serious charges. For 
over a month he had been the city’s sen- 
sation. He had spent money with a 
transcontinental Carnegie fling, and 
the hundreds of dollars at a time with 
which he had snowballed the various 
smart hotels and restaurants had 
gained him daily space in the news- 
papers, where to his delight he was 
dubbed “The Millionaire Kid.” He 
posed as the son of an Australian 
sheep-king, and in view of the many. 
new wardrobes seen all at once down 
at that well-known theatrical café 
known as Sammy’s, there was not a 
chorus girl but believed he told the 
truth. 

But one morning the detectives 
called him for breakfast, and then 
hustled him out for a short ride in the 
city’s black canvas-covered limousine— 
the one with the steps and the brass 
railing down behind—the one with the 
mastiff mugs under the gray helmets 
always hanging out the door, against 
a background of sullen derbies, collar- 
less shirts and a haze in the air from 
the sublimation of the inevitable alibi 
—that magnificent vehicle, in fact, rich 
but democratic, in which every free- 
born American citizen has the inalien- 
able right to ride. 

It then developed that the scion of 
the Australian multi-millionaire was 
nothing but a contemptible little thief 
- who had gone south, as the saying is, 


with his business to 
such an extent that he quit watching 
the individuals in his six-chair shop. 

With this exposure, the newspapers 
had even a better story than ever, and 
“the bright lights,” and the “call of the 
siren” never did a bigger business. 
There were columns galore, and photo- 
graphs galore. Especially interesting 
was the photograph of the chorus girl 
who had been his companion through- 
out his brief financial spree, and whom 
public opinion assumed to be responsi- 
ble for his delinquency. The name of 
the girl was Cleo Barnes. And the 
public, being decent, respectable citi- 
zens who would only steal a nickel off 
the telephone company as often as they 
could, felt the way them chorus gurrls 
was allowed to roon young fellers was 
cert’nly fierce. 

But one afternoon the Journal re- 
porter located Cleo down at Sammy’s, 
and she was confessedly upset by a 
discovery with which he confronted her. © 

“Cleo, all this stuff about you being 
in on that young fellow’s high-life 
spasm isn’t true! You’re not the girl 
at all. It’s some other girl. I’ve just 
found out you didn’t get in town until 
the day they took the fellow up. It’s 
a shame, a terrible shame you have to 
stand for all this. Call up the city 
editors; threaten to sue ’em. Tell ’em. 
And now I’m going out and do all I 
can to square things, and find out who 
the real girl was,” 
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With a suppressed excitement Cleo 
caught him by the arm. 

“Don’t do any such thing! It was me. 
I wasn’t out of town. It wasn’t some 
other girl. And you're not going to 
find out who she really is. Or—” 

“Well, if you don’t beat all!” 

“Stay off, Jimmie, please. Book me 
for it. Let it go at that. I’m the only 
one that’s hurt. And—and I’m not rais- 
ing any holler.” 

The Journal man dropped down into 
a chair within the booth. “Tip me to 
the real facts, Cleo.” 

The girl thought swiftly. If she kept 
silent she knew he would move heaven 
and earth to find out the secret. But if 
she told him and could get his promise 
to say nothing about it, she would thus 
surely prevent any publication of it. 

“Jimmie, I'll tell you if you promise 
on your honor to keep it to yourself.” 

He frowned, and after a pause asked: 
“Will anyone else be apt to get it, and 
scoop me?” 

“No one. You’re the only one that’s 
on the track.” 

“All right, if it means so oath to 
you, I'll promise. I’ll never repeat a 
word of it. But I'll bet it’s just my 
luck to have it one peach of a story.” 

So it was that the Journal man was 
the only outsider to learn the truth, 
and in justice to Cleo Barnes and her 
kind he ever after regretted that the 
public was not able to get at the facts 
that were suppressed. 


“Jimmie, you’ve seen these little 
children that would run right up to a 
red-hot stove, and touch it. They were 
too young; they didn’t know. Well, 
that’s Marjie—Marjie Linthicum, my 
roommate—and the sweetest thing in 
the world. 

“Marjie and I were out all this 
season in the “Stubborn Cinderella” 
eastern company, and say, we like to 
died. It was a peach of a show—good 
faughs,’ good music, and some awful 
pretty scenes, but we had a bum come- 
dian and a dozen stage managers, and 
then times were awful. Just seemed 
there was something on that troupe 
from the beginning. One night in 
Boston during rehearsals Marjie threw 
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her hat on my bed, and I might have © 
known then things were going to turn § 
out bad. A hat on a bed? ve heavens, = 
I should say so! 3 

“Things didn’t really commence un- 7 
til after the Christmas lay-off, when © 
we got quarantined by a blizzard in © 
Norristown, where we opened Christ- ~ 
mas night. Didn’t get to Philadelphia © 
till Sunday night, and couldn’t leave 
till the next noon. Time passed, and 
we finally woke up in Danville, Vir- 
ginia, one New York’s matinée, with the 
curtain going up at three forty-five, © 
four people downstairs and ashamed 
of it, and one lone souse in the balcony, 
Whoever wished that day in Danville 
on us I’d like to meet some time. 

“When we reached Winston-Salem 
we saw two ‘crackers’ in the street try- 
ing to hold down a big black mule. 
The comedian, who was lots funnier on ~ 
the train than on the stage, yells out: 
‘Stubborn Cinderella,—which was an © 
insult to the prima donna, the two not © 


being on speaking terms, hardly. And @ 


so that night she shoved him so far = 
off the ‘campfire’ in the second act that 
he couldn’t get any light on his face ™ 
at all. And he was w-i-l-d. Served — 
him right. ‘ 

“Finally we worked back to West 
Virginia—and say, maybe that live ™ 
little state doesn’t show up the rest of © 
the South! But no sooner had we got - 
into Charleston than we had the fight 
with the stage crew during the night 
performance. The laundryman lost © 
Eva’s jabot and wouldn’t pay for it, 
and got fresh, and Crane called him, 
and then the stage crew pitched in. | 
There was a green cop behind watch- = 
ing the show, and he waded in with his % 
billy, but the Charleston fellows were 7 
the only ones he hit, not knowing them © 
from our boys—and I guess he’s run- 
ning yet. 9 

“Then we struck Ohio. Business © 
rotten. Too many shows been there al- © 
ready. And every day expecting the | 
show to close. But somehow it limped 7 


on into Columbus, rested over two or © 


three days, and got its life back and 
struck out for darkest Indiana. 4 

“Now, Jimmie, give me a little © 
‘thunder’ on the drums and waver — 


















your right hand a little bit up there 
in the treble keys. For this is the sad 
art : 

4 “We struck Connersville. 

“I think Connersville is the saddest 
spot on the earth. Can I ever: forget 
that rube town! All it’s there for is to 
hold down the railway track to keep it 
from blowing .over into Illinois, You 
take just one slant at all those hitch- 
ing-racks and in a minute you’ve got 
it sized for a town where the mayor’s 
wife helps Paw in the shop, and the 
Methodist minister is a book-agent on 
the side. Every Saturday afternoon the 
paying part of the population comes in 
off the farms. Down every turnpike 
you see coming the famous Oom- 
haw-haw Family, all loaded into the 
prop surrey with the dislocated hip. 
Actually, I saw buckets with the eggs 
in the oats and loaves of butter with 
the button-hagk creases across the top 
till everything smelt to me like a 
grocery wagon. That’s one nice thing 
about the one-night stands: you’re in 
and out—quick. 

“Marjie’s laying her hat on the bed 
in Boston, all the mishaps along the 
route from Norristown till now—all 
were just by way of introduction 
to the performance at Connersville. 
That was the one thing they were lead- 
ing up to. As I look back now I can 
see it plainly. All the rest were just 
try-outs. This was the curse. 

“Jimmie, I think one man did laugh 
that performance, but from the sounds 
of scuffling in the third act I think the 
Test of them got him before he got out. 

“Not a song got a hand! They were 
all stone people. And of course we gave 
a rotten performance—naturally. No- 
‘body can work with a house like that. 

“When the comedian came to his 
laughs he took a running start—and 
jumped over ’em. He- wanted every- 
body distinctly to understand that he 
‘wasn’t pretending to be there to amuse 
them but just to stand there and suffer 
till they were satisfied. Before the show 
‘was over he almost got to crying. 

“And Sid Riley was all the time 
grinning up from the piano, as much 
as to say: ‘Well, things wouldn’t be 
dike this if it was a Askins show, And 
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you Bessie Baker there, cut out that — 


solo-work.’ 

“It was like one of these awful be- 
low-zero nights in February, Jimmie, 
that performance was, when you hear 
the branches cracking from the cold, 
and the wind shaking the window panes 
in all the empty houses and making 
you think of ghosts in their cool sum- 
mer underwear, And you just stand 
there and freeze, until you get to think- 
ing that the cold is an evil spirit or 
something that’s hanging around just 
a little ways off, and watching you. 

“That was the thing about that house 
that night at Connersville. We were as 
helpless against it as though we were 
trying to heat up winter. And we kept 
listening to that silence, till we almost 
believed we could see it. 

“So, Jimmie, don’t ever lay your hat 
on a bed. And if you don’t believe in 
those superstitions, what can you say 
when I tell you that Marjie, who was 
at the bottom of this trouble, was also 
the one to get punished the most. 

“Yes, sir. 

“She went on for the ingénue. in the 
moon-number, the tmgénue having 
fainted, and like any chorus girl she 
thought this was a great chance to 
make good. She got excited and worked 
down toward the lights and got off 
the ground-cloth and on to the hard- 
wood strip in front. And this was very 
dangerous in a hard dance like that 
when she hadn’t used any resin before- 
hand. And, sure as the world, she fell. 
Fell, oh so hard! The whole audience 
sat up and gave a gasp when they heard 
her hit. And she just lay there. It 
turned out that Marjie had sprained 
her ankle and wrenched her back. 

“Maybe I’m sore on Connersville and 
can’t see it in any light, for I'll admit 
it means something when five different 
families have their men waiting at the 
stage door when the show is out, 
volunteering their homes for Marjie. 
They knew she was a lone little girl 
without any home and without ~any 
friends, and they were big enough to 
come across without asking and offer 
her the best they had. Maybe I 
shouldn’t pan Connersville the way I 
do, but don’t Percy Hammond or Doc’ 















































Hall pan a bad play even though they 
may just have come from Kau’s with 
their friend, the playwright? 

“Anyway, we had to leave Marjie 
behind, a Mrs. Tull, one of the F. F.’s 
of Connersville, having her carried to 
her home. I was thinking about stay- 
ing, but I saw I was more valuable to 
Marjie keeping at work and splitting 
my salary with her—which I don’t say 
as a boost of myself, you understand, 
Jimmie, but just to explain why I left 
her behind. 

“Now the good Mrs. Tull had a son, 
the now famous George Thomas, a real 
nice boy, a little spoiled maybe, but 
owner of the electric light company via 
mamma’s money. Now what happened 
with George Thomas I, of course, don’t 
know except for what I got from 
Marjie herself. But anyway George 
Thomas fell for her, and fell for fair. 
And for a girl as young as Marjie, 
she acted p-r-e-t-t-y square about it. 
She went right to Mrs. Tull with it, 
and told her she knew how her folks 
must feel about show people, and 
Marjie didn’t want to show her grati- 
tude by flirting behind her back with 
her son, whom she thought was im- 
mense, just the same. That was where 
Marjie made her hit with Mrs. Tull. 
And when George Thomas kept at it 
and at it, and Marjie saw Mrs. Tull 
just smiled and didn’t say anything, 
why Marjie put her paddle back in so 
she’d keep straight with the current— 
and floated along. 

“Some floating, too, believe me! As 
soon as Marjie was up and around, it 
was she and George Thomas to the 
Methodist church every Sunday morn- 
ing, and Epworth League in the after- 
noon and church again at night. Marjie 
wrote me: ‘I keep coming in a beat 
ahead on this queer 4/4 time in this 
_ church here. Last Sunday I just did 

catch myself from doing a triple-tap 
and then slapping back into the break 
after the second verse of “Saved to 
the Uttermost; I am the Lord’s.”’ 

“Tt tickled me to death that Marjie 
was being so sensible as to nurse along 
a good thing such as she had fallen 
into. Connersville life is a slow one, 
but from a dollars-and-cents stand- 
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point it beats the show business all 


hollow. That game lasts you all your 


life—this one only a few minutes. I 
didn’t know whether as young and 
spirited a girl as Marjie could stick or 
not, but I thought if she was old 
enough to be that practical, she might 
have reached the age where such a life 
would do her. And then he owned the 
electric light works, and his mother 
had money and liked Marjie. What 
better set-up could a girl want? 

“And then, just as I had begun to 
quit worrying about Marjie’s future 
and feel she was taken care of for the 
rest of her life—back she blows with- 
out any warning, to Chicago; I had 
just got in from Wheeling, where our 
show closed. 

“What about George Thomas?’ I 
asked right away. She looked at me as 
though she had never heard of the 
party, and then says: ‘Oh, you mean 
Mr. Tull, the boy. Oh, he’s there yet. 
He always will be.’ 

“The truth of it was the women in 
the church goti.to knocking Marjie, 
which she minded not a bit, of course, 
but they began flocking around George 
Thomas until he began to think he was 
the whole nuts. He was nothing but 
a Purdue boy, and imagine a youth 
with a young boilermaker’s experience 
with women getting all that blandan- 
derin’. It wasn’t good for him; it went 
to his head. And once or twice he be- 
gan to show off before Marjie, as 
much as to say, ‘Oh, I’m some lady- 
killer.’ And Marjie right then and 
there began to lay plans to fix him. 
That’s one thing a man dassn’t ever 
do—unless he can do it awfully well. 
Marjie waited for her chance. 

“The chance came. One Sunday six 
boys from the next town invaded Con- 
nersville in their machines for the ex- 
press purpose of dating up the prettiest 
girls and taking them to church that 
night, just to show the Connersville 
dudes some class. Ever since, I’ve had 
a great respect for that town; I wish I 
knew the name of it. All the Conners- 
ville girls were indignant that the fel- 
lows from the other town should dare 
ask such a thing. But the six girls they 
did ask were tickled to death, and went 
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most willingly. The Connersville dudes 
felt like some boobs when they saw 
their six queens flashing by in the 
enemy’s machines and bowing to them 
sweetly. And, of course, Marjie was 
one of the six. 

“Just for that, Connersville’s out- 
raged womanhood—the ones _ that 
weren’t asked—-sentenced the six queens 
to death, and they raised a hullaballoo 
the like of which hadn’t been heard of 
in the village since Gettysburg. And 
oh, George Thomas, the way he 
pranced about the barn-lot and snorted 
at Marjie for her share in it was won- 
derful. And poor, simple Mrs. Tull had 
been so used to thinking a couple were 
‘going together’ if the fellow took the 
girl out twice in succession that she 
thought Marjie had frivoled with her 
six-foot baby boy, and told Marjie so. 
And right away Marjie blew—came 
right back ta Chicago. “Why didn’t 
you stand for it, Marjie?’ I asked her. 
‘It wouldda more than repaid you in 
the end.’ Right back at me she said: ‘T 
didn’t wish to care to.’ And I almost 
thought she loved George Thomas for 
a minute, but knowing her so long I 
spurned such a disloyal thought of one 
who was my best friend. 

“Marjie wasn’t in town a day before 
she cut loose. And she certainly cut 
loose right. It was awful. She just 
seemed possessed. She reminded me of 
these broken-hearted wives that have 
just got their decree and are starting 
out to cut loose, just to show a Mr. 
Somebody that they don’t care. Actu- 
ally, I think Marjie made more enemies 
among the fellahs that week or so than 
all the rest of her life. She’d make 
dates, and break ’em. Go out with fel- 
lahs, and ditch ’em. And by way of 
variety she’d now and then peg a salt- 
cellar through a plate-glass window. 
She acted as though she had it in for 
every man in the world; and if she did, 
she sure got some revenge. Toward 
the last it got to be so that the fellahs 
would run when they saw her coming. 
And then about every six hours she’d 
have an awful fit of hysterics, and, oh, 
just carry on. Then I knew it was Con- 
nersville. And I sympathized with her. 
I’ve lost out on things in this life my- 
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self, and I know what it is to have a 
meal-ticket right in my hand, and then 
see it all of a sudden squirm out like a 


fish and drop back into the briny, and 


be gone forever. So I sympathized 
with her, 

“T more than sympathized with her. 
I decided to tack on my ‘character’ and 
do a correct imitation of The Plot for 
a few minutes and see if I couldn’t 
get that George Thomas back near 
enough to the boat so Marjie could 
spear him. For you see, Jimmie, when 
she blew Connersville she didn’t leave 
any word where she was going, or any 
address, nor nothing. So I send the 
poor simp’ down there a postal show- 
ing the building where Sammy’s is, and 
put a little comedy on it, and don’t 
sign it. So the proud lady-killer 
thinks at once it must have come from 
Marjie herself. In twenty-four hours 
he had come to Chicago, and appeared 
at Sammy’s. I just happened to be 
there, having got in from trying-out 
in some ‘hide-aways’ out through the 
state. And incidentally, I seemed to go 
good too, Jimmie—which fixes me fine 
for the summer, doesn’t it? 

“Well, I didn’t know where Marjie 
was. There was no telling, the speed 
she was going, when all unexpected she 
blows into Sammy’s there—alone, this 
time, for a wonder, and seeming sort 
of troubled. But when she saw George 
Thomas, her face lit up and she got 
happy all at once, and looked radiant 
as the Monday-after-Sunday in Buffalo. - 

“The fellah himself wasn’t so bad 
after all. I got a good chance to size 
him up. Of course he was the regular 
small-town Wisenheimer that couldn't 
come to the city without feeling he had 
to prove he wasn’t a rube—thereby 
proving he was—but he wasn’t so bad. 
All in all he was the sort of a fellah 
you’d naturally expect that had settled 
down in a village where they were 
still making a great fuss over the new 
electric lights. But he seemed to stand 
for the right things, and he liked the 
right things, and—well, I was sort of 
pleasantly disappointed. To my notion, 
he was the type a girl would pick for 
herself when she had decided she 
wasn’t going ever to meet the real man 
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after all—but everyone has a right to 
their taste. And Marjie liked him, it 
seemed. And I should worry. 

“As I saw them there I got to figur- 
ing how good he had been made to 
look by having his Connersville back- 
ground to work against. And I de- 
cided to show him how good Marjie 
could be made to look with her Chicago 
background to work against. And right 
on the spot I organized my dinner 
party. 

“The dinner party was for the ex- 
press purpose of making George 
Thomas look small. I wanted to put 
him for once in his place and let him 
see how it felt. The way he had played 
those Connersville girls who had been 
throwing themselves at his head made 
me sore. So I called in The Army. 

“You know The Army, don’t you, 
Jimmie? Those three fellows? Don’t 
you? They always go around together 
_ —stick together, go broke together. A 
perfect circus, all of them, and good- 
hearted. All the girls look alike to 
them, and they like them all, and so 
long as they’ve got money they blow 
it. I got The Army and put them wise 
to my scheme, and they were for it in 
a minute—tickled to death to be in on 
it, and promised to do their best. ° 

“That night Marjie and George 
Thomas Tull of Connersville, The 
Army and myself all piled into a booth 
and the fun began. In the first place, 
The Army pulled its best stuff and got 
George Thomas sulky because they so 
outshone him. In the second place, they 
began making an awful fuss over 
Marjie. Every so often one of them 
would put on a wistful, woe-begone 
expression and ask her if she didn’t 
remember such and such a time. Or, 
‘Remember, Marjie, when you and I 
used to go horseback riding every 
morning?’ Or, ‘You always had great 
influence with me those days, Marjie.’ 
Or else it was ‘Marjie, you certainly 
always looked good to me. Gee, if I 
could only have looked as good to you.’ 

“After about an hour of that, you 
ought to have seen the face on that 
George Thomas. He was so sore his 
lips were swelled shut. He couldn’t 
take food; all he could get through his 
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teeth -was little sips of water. If ever | 
a fellah was made to look like a simp’ ~ 
and feel like a simp’ it was Conners. | 
ville when The Army got through with 
him. I could have screamed. I didn’t © 
dare look at Marjie, for I could tell ’ 
she was hep, and she was wise enough © 
to let them go as far as they liked. On % 
the level, Jimmie, I wish you had been ~ 
there. From my telling you, you can’t 
get any idea how jealous George © 
Thomas did get. It’s a thing that once © 
you see, you wont ever forget. 

“At the proper time The Army blew, 
and I too left them, to go sit with 
Freddie Walton and Meta, who had 
just got in off. the Interstate, where 
their act went big everywhere. When 
I got back to the booth, Marjie’s hat © 
was way over on one side and she was 
blushing, and George Thomas was sit- © 
ting with four chairs separating them” 
—which was a dead give-away. And 
they were as happy as two kids. 

“But the next morning word reached _* 
her that a case had been decided out “@ 
West that she and some other heirs 7 
had been fighting for years, and that 7 
she had come into, oh, oodles and 7 
oodles of money. I could have shouted. | 
If ever a girl deserved a windfall, it 7 
was Marjie. So pretty and superior in 7 
every way, you know, Jimmie.* For | 
really she’s way above the ordinary. 
And right away I said: ‘Well, now you © 
can send George Thomas Tull back 
to Connersville where he belongs!’ 

“But she looked at me very quietly, © 
her eyes somehow just brimming over © 
with happiness, and she said—just like 
a kid she was—so happy: 4 

“You haven’t understood me this © 
time, Cleo. This time I’m really in love. | 
I never knew what it was before. We’re © 
going back this afternoon, and he has 
telegraphed his mother we are to be = 
married at once.’ 3 

“You could have knocked me over, © 
Jimmie, with a feather.” 4 

The Journal man then asked gently | 
but pointedly : 3 

“Cleo, that morning Marjie found | 
out about the money and told you she | 
was going to get married—that was | 
day before yesterday, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes; day before yesterday.” 
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“It was that morning this kid from 
Ottumwa—the Millionaire Kid—was 
taken up, wasn’t it?” 

Cleo sobered. “Jimmie, you gave me 
your word of honor that you'd never 
say a word—not a word!—if I told 
you.” 

“T’m not going to tell, either. But I 
just want to get it straight in my own 
mind. Here’s the way I’ve got it: When 
Marjie came back from Connersville 
after the bust-up, during the week or 
so she cut loose so wildly that you 
told about, this Ottumwa false-alarm 
was one of the boobs she strung along. 
Wasn’t he?” 

Cleo giggled. “Oh, she took him over 
the bumps right. He was some mark. 
Oh, what she did to him!” Cleo sat 
back with a peal of laughter. 

The Journal man smiled, but not at 
that. His smile had more gentleness. 
“Cleo, you’re a good, game girl. If the 
story on the Ottumwa kid had got out 
as it should, with Marjie’s pictures in- 
stead of yours, it would sure have 
crabbed that party now taking place 
down in Connersville. And you stepped 
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in and made yourself the goat. You 
let the papers name you instead of 
Marjie. Cleo, I’ve got to hand it to 
you.” 

Cleo turned serious again. “Oh, it 
wasn’t so much. I made Marjie go to 
George Thomas and tell him, and he 
stood for it. Everything’s all right 
now.” 

“But if the papers had painted her - 
picture first, her telling him might not 
have been enough to erase it’s ugliness, 
And you know that.” 

Cleo fell into a melancholy mood. At 
length she exclaimed impulsively, as 
though unable to conceal a secret pain 
any longer: 

“For eight years, Jiramie, I’ve been 
in this business. And—and—all the 
time I’ve tried to do the right thing— 
and be known for doing the right 
thing. In all that time this is the first 
black mark to go down against me.” 

She shook her head. 

“Eight whole years, Jimmie—all for 
nothing.” 

She smiled forlornly. 

“Aint it the devil!” 
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IMPRESSIONS OF PLAYS AND PLAYERS 
By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


“Romance”—“Tristan and Isolde” 
rendered on a bass drum. 

“Fine Feathers’—An explosion in a 
tin-type studio. 

“Peg o’ My Heart”’—The odor of 
Jockey Club in Huyler’s, the day 
being warm. 

“The Master Mind’—Melville Davis- 
son Post at the age of two reading 
“Old Sleuth.” 

John Drew—A haberdasher’s window 
by moonlight. 

Douglas Fairbanks—A firecracker in 
a Tuxedo. 


Leslie Carter—Fireworks on Sunday 
morning. 

Gaby Deslys—A hot whisky in a 
sherbet glass, served by a restau- 
rant violinist with an orchid in his 
lapel. 

Julia Sanderson—A _ Fischer waltz, 
sweet peas, sunrise in Erie, Pa. 

Nazimova—“The Speckled Band,” 
written by Elinor Glyn and pub 
lished by Duffield. 

The Ziegfeld “Follies’—-Anthony Com- 
stock looking at a French picture 
postcard. 























IF LADIES CAN BE MADE OVER WHILE YOU WAIT— 








“GENTLE SPRING” 


i PROMISE never to do it 
1) again! 

Of course, I did promise 
last year, but then— 

Beware the man who hugs joy silent- 
ly to his bosom. (This sounds like EI- 
bertus Hubbard or the Encyclopedia of 
Familiar Quotations, but aint.) I am 
not one to be selfish with happiness, and 
there is no other happiness like spring. 
They are cutting the grass in Central 
Park. The fragrance of it is intoxicat- 
ing. What a stroke of business if some 
scent maker, borrowing a leaf from the 
theatre programs, might advertise: 
- “This park perfumed by Pomdeterre!” 
_ The park flocks are largely augmented 
by new arrivals—frolicsome spring 
lambs not the least surrounded by mint 
sauce. Now is the time to begin living. 
If only one might follow the example of 
_ the bears and take to a hollow tree in 
_ winter. The Lady Who Goes to the The- 
~ atre With Me would want a tree with 
~ electric lights and a porcelain bathtub, 


but even she waits eagerly for spring. 

A postcard on my desk advises me 
“How to Get Rich:” 

Early to bed, early to rise; 
Work like hell, and advertise. 

But, at this season, who wants to be 
rich? Above all, who wants to work 
like hell? The richest man is the man 
who requires least—whose necessities 
do not prevent his taking a book and a 
sandwich and looking for a secluded 
spot under the trees where his soul 
“can sun itself, and be free of purpose, 
and grow.” The modern scheme of 
existence often seems to me a constant 
trading of essentials for non-essentials. 
All the things worth while we lose in 
a struggle for things infinitely less 
worth while, and usually the struggle 
doesn’t leave us time to enjoy even 
those. What shall it profit a man to be 
pointed out in the street, and have his 
picture in the papers, and an automo- 
bile, when the loveliness of life passes 
behind him as he bends over a blotter? 
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—WHY NOT PLAYS? 











CHANNING POLLOCK’S REVIEW 
WITH CARTOONS BY HERB ROTH 


When it comes to real happiness, no 
one has anything on the beloved vaga- 
bond. Would I were Strephon in Ar- 
cady. Just fancy me as Strephon. But 
Arcady is not so far from Forty-second 
Street as the map-makers would have 
us believe, and a nodding acquaintance 
with head waiters from Cavenaugh’s to 
Arrowhead Inn does not altogether pre- 
clude the possibility of one’s being 
Strephon. 

However, Strephon wouldn’t be worth 
his salt to the GreEN Boox. This ar- 
ticle doesn’t begin a bit like “a critical 
review of the drama of the month.” My 
excuse is that the month had no drama. 
Never did thirty days bring less in- 
Spiration to write of the theatre. 
Brieux’ terrible treatise, “Damaged 
Goods,” which, after two special per- 
formances under the auspices of The 
Medical Review of Reviews, is being 
put on as a regular bill at the Fulton, is 
the one important happening of April. 
It suggested a serious consideration of 
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the province of the playhouse, a dis- 
cussion of the ancient question whether 
the theatre should be conducted with 
regard to the weakest link in the chain 
ef public intelligence that upholds it. 
Spring doesn’t put one in the mood for 
this sort of thoughtful essay, and be- 
sides, everything one could wish to say 
has been said already by Henry Arthur 
Jones and by George Bernard Shaw in 
his remarkable preface to “Damaged 
Goods.” Read that, and forgive my 
postponing a projected dissertation 
upon “Prophylactic Plays” or “The 
Girl and the Drama.” 

As to “Damaged Goods,” the engage- 
ment at the Fulton is announced to last 
only two weeks, and will have been 
relegated to the limbo of forgotten 
things before you see this number of 
the GrEEN Book. That is one difficulty 
in writing for magazines, which are so 
long in preparation that, unless the re- 
viewer is a prophet as well as a critic, 
half the plays he elects to discuss have 
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«> disappeared before his discussion meets 
your eye. Of the ten productions of 
the current month not one is likely to 
be on the boards three weeks from the 
present sunny afternoon. Most of the 
pieces staged for a run have achieved 
only a hundred-yard dash. There was 
“Ann Boyd.” I don’t know who wrote 
“Ann Boyd,” or who presented it, but, 
ten days ago, the production was made 
with a great fanfare of trumpets at 
Wallack’s. Last night we went to see 
it. We dined early and proceeded to 
Wallack’s. We had some trouble find- 
ing the theatre, but finally one of the 
gentlemen in the party struck a match 
and discovered it. Wallack’s was pre- 
cisely in the situation of Moses when 
the lights went out. “Ann Boyd” had 
folded her tents like the Arabs and as 
silently stolen away. 

So with several other entertainments 
of April. Francis Wilson, in “The 
Spiritualist,” came into the Forty- 
eighth Street Theatre, and turned 
around, and went right out again. His 
example was followed immediately 
afterward by Jessie Bonstelle in “The 
Lady From Oklahoma.” Then Owen 
Davis’ melodrama, “What Happened to 
Mary,” crowded out of the Fulton to 
make way for “Damaged Goods,” suc- 
ceeded “The Lady From Oklahoma.” 
Hotel keepers would describe the 
Forty-eighth Street as “a_ transient 
house.” “A Man’s Friends” endured 
three weeks at the Astor, and “The 
Purple Road” does not promise to 
continue much longer at the Liberty. 
Disposing thusly of six out of a possible 
ten productions, we find that the, re- 
maining four are revivals—‘Divor- 
cons,” “Rosedale,” “The Geisha,” and 
“The Beggar Student.” The less said 
of the last three the better. Grace 
George’s performance in “Divorgons” 
is one of known excellence—so_ well 
known, in fact, that it hardly can be 
counted upon to survive the other re- 
incarnations. 

The critic generally is pictured as a 
ghoulish person who. grudges success 
and, having dealt the death blow, sits 
around impatiently awaiting the end. 
Not so this April. Doting relatives 


’ never watched more anxiously at a bed- 
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side than we who write for the maga- 
zines have watched outside the theatres. 
Here is a play about which one might 
say some amusing things. Will: it last 
until they are said? Can it? Dear little 
play, so frail, so weak, and yet, in case 
of need, capable -of filling so much 
space! Heaven cannot be so cruel as to 
take you from us!-What were the re- 
ceipts yesterday evening? Lower? They 
are posting a bulletin! Look, Acton! 
Tears bedim my eyes! What does it 
say? “Last two performances!” All is 
over! Nothing is left but to kill a page 
in rambling laudation of “Gentle 
Spring !” 


“WHAT HAPPENED TQ MARY” 


WE were disappointed in “What 
Happened to Mary.” 

Not that the play wasn’t good of its 
kind, but that the kind wasn’t what its 
title led us to expect. What could have 
happened to Mary, except that some 
wicked person met her at the station, 
decoyed her to a house with barred win- 
dows, and sold her into white slavery? 
This community, like most other com- 
munities at the present moment, is com- 
pletely unbalanced on the subject of 
white slavery. To hear the reformers, 
and the muck-rakers, and the district 
attorneys, you would suppose our fair 
city to have as many white slaves as it 
has delicatessen dealers. Nothing else 
had so much to do with the success of 
“The Conspiracy.” 

Therefore we felt pained and a little 
cheated to find what happened to Mary 
was much like what happened to Elsie 
in the brown book we got at Sabbath 
School. Mary’s liberty was threatened, 
and her happiness, and she had a 
wicked uncle, but nothing serious oc- 
curred to her sacred honor. We had 
hopes at the beginning of the second 
act, when we discovered our heroine 
in a boarding house no better than it 
should have been, but these hopes were 
destined to be crushed. A lot of nice 
people were in that boarding house, 
and even the proprietress was resolve 
that nothing should happen to Mary. 

Owen Davis’ play was adapted from 
a series of stories in The Ladies’ World. 








We should not have 
been surprised to 
hear that it was The 
Family Story Paper. 
The piece is chock 
full of good ideas, 
interesting incidents 
and witty lines, but 
its color is much too 
high for Broadway. 
Mr. Davis, . like his 
principal actress, Ol- 
ive Wyndham, lacks 
repose. Miss Wynd- 
ham’s every passing 
emotion is expressed 
in a grimace or a 
gesture, and Mr. 
Davis’ every moment 
is crowded with ac- 
tion. This is not a 
serious fault in a 
frank melodrama, 
but “What Happened 
to Mary” displays so 
much skill in char- 
acter drawing, so 
keen a sense of hu- 
mor, and such an eye 
to the picturesque 
that one cannot help 
wishing its author 
might choose to be a 
little less obvious, a 
little less trite and 
banal. 

Mary’s wicked un- 
cle was a_ lawyer 
named Richard Craig. 
There was a_ will, 
and everybody knows 
that where there’s a 
will there’s a play. This particular will 
provided that a huge sum of money, 
possessed by a gentleman called Win- 
throp, should go to that gentleman’s 
daughter, providing—mark you, provid- 
ing—she lived, but, in the event of her 
death, to Henry Craig, only son of Mrs. 
Winthrop’s brother, the wicked uncle 
aforesaid. Richard, like the man in “Lady 
Windemere’s Fan,” could resist every- 
thing but temptation. He stowed the 
baby away on an island in the Chesa- 
peake Bay and gave out that she and 
her nurse had been drowned. 





JUST FANCY POLLOCK As Strephon 


Hence in the first act we see Mary 
in charge of a storekeeper, Billy Peart, 
on Moses Island, threatened with in- 
stant marriage to a low comedy swain, 
suggestive of Hi Holler in “Way Down 
East.” Henry Craig lands on thé is- 
land, and, being a dissolute young 
scamp, gives Mary the address of a 
questionable boarding house, from 
which, he hints, she would do well to 
send for him when she gets to New 
York. Assisted by her constant and 
comic friend, Captain Jogifer, Mary 
escapes from the island, and winds up 
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in this boarding-house. Richard's 
_ partner, John Willis, warns her of her 

danger, but the girl refuses to be- 
lieve him until she overhears a con- 
versation between Henry and a fellow 
lodger, Annie Welch, whom he has 
wronged. Then she leaves the premises 
and goes to work for Willis. 

In the third act, as is usual in this 
type of play, the comic country folk 
come to town and create an amusing 


a 


Mary, has an unfortunately brittle 
manner, a hard voice, and very little 
personal grace. Franklyn Underwood 
endows Willis with a likable manli- 
ness, while the “comedy relief” is 
adequately supplied by Edgar Nelson 
and Ed. M. Kimball. Seeing “What 
Happened to Mary” is like meeting a 
friend of other days—a plain chap and 
uncouth, but kind-hearted and exceed- 
ingly good to his mother. 








ALL THE PERFECT WAITERS ARE ON THE STAGE 


diversion. Afterward Henry steals 
several hundred dollars from a bag 
left on the table by Mrs. Winthrop. 
Mary is accused of the theft. Annie 
Welch hides the bills in a pocket of 
Mary's coat, and their discovery seems 
to Mrs. Winthrop, a trusting person 
apparently quite unfamiliar with melo- 
drama, convincing evidence of guilt. 
Our heroine returns home, in company 
with Captain Jogifer, only to be fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Winthrop, who: learns 
that the girl is her long lost daughter, 
and to be folded into the arms of John 


Willis. 


Miss Wyndham, who has the rdéle of 


“THE LADY FROM OKLAHOMA” 


“THERE'S so much good in the worst 
of us,” sings a homely philosopher, 
“and so much bad in the best of us, 
that it hardly becomes any of us to 
criticise the rest of us.” 

All of which, in a lesser degree, is 
true of plays. “The Lady From Okla- 
homa,” a recent failure at the Forty- 
eighth Street, was far from being the 
worst of comedies, and it contained so 
much good that one cannot help re- 
gretting its short tenure of life. 

Elizabeth Jordan wrote “The Lady 
From Oklahoma,” before Alice Bradley 
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wrote “The Governor’s Lady” or the 
Hattons wrote “Years of Discretion.” 
Herbert Kelcey and Effie Shannon, 
now appearing in the latter offering, 
produced “The Lady From Oklahoma” 
on the road, and I spoke of its likeness 
to “Years of Discretion,” in a recent 
number .of THE GREEN Book. Miss 
Bradley and the Hattons have divided 
between them the entire plot utilized 
by Miss Jordan—this, quite certainly, 
without consciousness of having done 
so. The consequence is not the less 
disastrous to Miss Jordan. 

In point of fact, however,—again as 
I have pointed out in THE GREEN Book 
—the idea of changing a woman from 
water into wine in full view of the audi- 
ence is not new this season, besides 
being utterly beyond belief. The 
beauty doctors to the contrary not- 
withstanding, it isn’t possible to trans- 
form any old lady into a bewitching 
siren in one treatment, or in one hun- 
dred. If it were, we should have noth- 
ing but Julia Sandersons, This is the 
age of sophistication. Cruel man looks 
past waved hair and rouged cheeks 
to throat and hands, and comes nearer 
the brutal truth than he ever would 
dare admit. 

So, in the last analysis, perhaps it 
was the unconvincingness of her theme 
as much as the triteness that undid 
Miss Jordan. Not to speak of con- 
siderable crudity in treatment. If ladies 
can be made over while you wait, why 
not plays? A little trimming and polish- 
ing would have done wonders for “The 
Lady From Oklahoma,” as a course in 
memory development would have done 
for its author..Miss Jordan mislaid her 
plot every little while. The curtain rose 
at 8:15, and the play didn’t begin un- 
til 8:45. Then came a second act with 
only occasional allusions to the story. 
It wasn’t a very good story, as has 
been said before, but one missed it 
when it was gone. Mrs. Joel Dixon, 
wife of the Senator from Oklahoma, 
had failed to keep pace with her hus- 
band. The other woman’s name was 
‘Mrs. Herbert Gordon. And not satisfied 
with “taking” Joel, she got him to 
sponsor a bill introduced to further pri- 
vate interests. Mrs. Gordon, however, 
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teckoned without her host—that host, 
or rather hostess, in the second act, 
being Madame O/Reilly. Madame’s 
beauty parlor saved the day for Mrs. 
Dixon. One application of war paint, 
and Mrs. Dixon went to Washington, 
defeated the plans of the private in- 
terests, and brought to her feet the 
erring and errant Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Miss Jordan’s strong point proved to 
be her ability to write clever lines. Run 
through a meat chopper, “The Lady 
From Oklahoma,” would come out a 
very readable Cynic’s Calendar. “She’s 
got a nice, kind face,” the beauty doc- 
tor says of Mrs. Dixon, “but she cer- 
tainly has neglected it.” An assistant 
advises that, if one wants to get thin, 
“the best plan is not to eat any food 
with your meals.” The best speech in 
the play, however, or in any play of the 
season, comes at the end of the first act, 
when the deserted wife says of her hus- 
band: “You see, Miss Herrick, he aint 
just my husband, but he’s all the chil- 
dren I never had.” The loveliness of 
this line clings to one’s mind when one 
has forgotten all the rather boisterous 
fun of the beauty parlor, in which a 
procession of females being peeled and 
parboiled into comeliness stirred the 
risibles of the audience. Most of this 
undeniably clever scene was of the 
piece a thing apart. It justified The 
Lady Who Goes to the Theatre With 
Me in saying that “The Lady From 
Oklahoma” was one-third play and 
two-thirds by-play. 

Miss Bonstelle’s performance of 
‘Mrs. Dixon was marked by real tender- 
ness and wistfulness, touched—not al- 
ways quite delicately—with high lights 
of humor. The company could have 
been arrested for non-support. 


“DIVORCONS ” 


Grace GEORGE may be satisfied of one 
thing—she will never be ignored in an- 
other history of the stage in America. 
Her Cyprienne, in Sardou’s “Divor- 
cons,” again on view at the Playhouse, 
could no more be omitted from such 
a work than the Battle of Bunker Hill 
could be left out of a history of the 
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NAPOLEON BELIEVED IN ADVERTISING 


United States. It is as brilliant and 
Satisfying a piece of comic acting as 
has been contributed in our generation. 

“Divorcons” itself is ever so much 
more modern than it was twenty years 
ago. I know of no farce closer to the 
minute in theme, and, needless to say, 
there never was a farce wittier, subtler, 
or more adroit. Of course, everyone is 
- quite familiar with the play, and so, in 
order that no one may be placed in a 
humiliating position, let us run over the 
story briefly. Cyprienne is the wife of 
Henri des Prunelles, a wealthy gentle- 
' man only slightly to the left of middle 
age. Cyprienne does not find him ro- 
mantic. “Was it for this,” she confesses 


to having inquired, “that Romeo risked 
falling from a third story balcony?” 
Henri’s cousin, Adhemar, who presents 
himself as a lover, is romantic. At least, 
his position makes him appear so, for, 
as Henri says, it is the state of being 
a lover, not the lover himself, that -is 
appealing. Otherwise, why should many- 
a man distasteful as a husband to his 
own wife seem delightful as a lover to 
some other man’s wife? 

Henri takes advantage of this theory 
to rid himself of Adhemar. Sanction- 
ing the flirtation between the two 
young people, he speedily exchanges 
places with the invader of his home. 
Cyprienne begins to find her wooer 
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commonplace and her husband charm- 
ing. Finally, she even becomes jealous 
of Henri. He is going out to supper. 
“With whom? Alone. The supper has 
been arranged only that Cyprienne may 
be with Adhemar. Cyprienne doesn’t 
believe it. Henri offers to prove the 
fact by taking his wife with him. There 
follows one of the most brilliant scenes 
in all modern comedy, when husband 
and wife indulge in a wholly improper 
téte-d-téte in a private supper room 
while the deserted and furious lover 
searches the city, in a driving rain, for 
the aunt whose illness is supposed to 
have summoned his inamorata. 

Miss George’s company, at the 
Playhouse, is bitterly disappointing. 
With the exception of Mario Majeroni, 
who appears as Clavignac, they might 

study deportment and orthoépy as well 
as acting. William Courtleigh’s Henri 
is heavy and completely lacking in vol- 
atility, reminding one constantly with 
what sprightly ease Frank Worthing 


i assumed the rdle in 1907, when Miss 


George revived “Divorgons” at Wal- 
lack’s. Howard Estabrook’s Adhemar 
is as clumsy. Frank Reicher, of course, 
is a delight as Joseph, the servant who 
doesn’t think—‘“he’s too good a waiter 
for that.” If in real life one could find 
a waiter like Joseph! But, no; all the 
perfect servants are on the stage. Rae 
Selwyn is very agreeable as the maid. 
“Divorcons,” however, would be a sad 
performance this season but for the 
fact that nine-tenths of “Divorgons” is 
Cyprienne. 

And Miss George’s Cyprienne is a 
creation that one can no more afford to 
miss than one can afford to miss hav- 
ing fallen in love. 


“A MAN'S FRIENDS” 


TueE Society of American Dramatists 
and Composers should take precious 
good care that no community ever abol- 
ishes the office of District Attorney, 
for, apparently, without District At- 
torneys we should have no drama. “A 
Man’s Friends,” which recently ran its 
course at the Astor, was the seventh 
play of the current season whose hero 
held that office. Ernest Poole’s District 


Attorney was not less high-minded and 
incorruptible than the others. He talked 
so much about reform in general and 
his own impeccability in particular that 
one was sick unto death of him before 
the end of the first act. 

“A Man’s Friends,” truth to tell, 
proved to be hackneyed and familiar — 
throughout. All the narrative had to 
disclose was disclosed fifteen minutes 
after the curtain rose, when we learned 
that Hal Clarke, who was to marry 
the daughter of the inviolable District 
Attorney, had. been concerned in a 
bribe-giving affair whose principals 
that official had sworn to send to the 
penitentiary. From that point any ex- 
perienced theatre-goer could have 
charted every incident and episode of 
the play. Hal’s great friend and con- 
federate, Nicholas Vance, actually was 
sent to prison, and then Mrs. Vance 
discovered that her husband’s partner 
in crime was none other than the son- 
in-law of the man who put him behind 
bars. Clarke’s wife came to know the 
truth, and then her father, who talked 
a vast deal about doing his duty, but, 
in the end, found a way to avoid lock- 
ing up the young gentleman who had 
espoused his child. 

The acting—largely a parade of per- 
sonalities—was as familiar as the piece, 
George Fawcett contributing his well- 
known, but none the less enjoyable, 
portrait of a political boss with a sense 
of humor. Vincent Serrano was Hal 
Clarke, and Katherine Grey, lately re- 
turned from successes in Australia, 
‘Mrs. Clarke. Singularly enough, the 
best acting of the evening was provid- 
ed by Lily Cahill, of whom it was my 
painful duty to write most unkindly at 
the time of her appearance in “Joseph 
and His Brethren.” Miss Cahill’s treat- 
ment of a scene in which the convict’s 
wife gave way to her despair afforded 
the one vibrant instant of the play. 


“THE PURPLE ROAD” 


Like Gellett Burgess, I never saw a 
purple cow, but Gellett Burgess has the 
advantage of me in that I have seen 
“The Purple Road.” It is an “operatic 
romance” with music by Henrich Rein- 
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hardt, composer of “The Spring Maid,” 
and William Frederick Peters, and 
book and lyrics by Madame de Gresac 
and William Cary Duncan. 

One melody does not make a comic 
opera any more than one swallow 
makes a spring, else there would be a 
different tale to tell of “The Purple 
Road,” for the season has brought no 
more haunting waltz than Herr Rein- 
hardt’s “The Love Spell.” There is 
much rich and colorful tunefulness be- 
side this, including “The March of the 
Bridegrooms,” “The Mysterious Kiss” 
and a smashing finale of the second act. 
All this charming light music staggers 
under the heaviest, clumsiest, most un- 
wieldy, dull and witless libretto that 
ever scrambled in the mind of woman. 

Napoleon is the principal figure in 
“The Purple Road,’ and Napoleon, 
with song and dance, is a spectacle that 
jars the sense of propriety even of 
Broadway. Moreover, considering that 
she is a Frenchwoman, Madame de 
Gresac doesn’t think much of Na- 
poleon. At Bethel Military Academy, 
where my young ideas received pre- 
liminary instruction in shooting, I took 
part in a commencement day debate 
designed to inquire into the morals of 
the first Bonaparte. Our verdict was 
“guilty,” but the most rabid of us, the 
young man who spoke most bitterly 
and unkindly of Napoleon, never pic- 
tured him as he is revealed by Madame 
de Gresac. 

This lady shows us the conqueror 
with his army near the Austrian village 
which the company at the Liberty calls 
Shonebrun. A peasant girl, named 
Wanda, is about to be married. Bona- 
parte, masquerading as a captain, sees, 
desires, and makes love to her. Na- 
poleon’s face and figure probably were 
not as familiar in those days as now, 
for the poor girl is taken in completely, 
and, deserted at the end of the first 
act, warbles her woe most piteously. 
Act II takes place in the gorgeousest 
palace that ever strayed out of a 
Baedeker. Purple and gold on, all sides, 
and everywhere the imperial wreath 
and the letter N. It adorns the chairs; 
the carpet ; Josephine; and, if there had 
been such a creature about, it would 


have adorned the cat. Napoleon be- 
lieved in advertising. 

Wanda happens to be in Paris, and, 
off-hand like, strolls into the throne 
room of the Tuileries. There she over- 
hears Fouche, Talleyrand and other 
notorious persons plotting the death of 
the Emperor. Like the loyal Austrian 
she is, Wanda goes straight to Na- 
poleon, only to find that he is none 
other than her Captain. The conspiracy 
is disclosed, and there follows an epi- 
logue, praiseworthy for its brevity and 
for the fact that it brings forward an- 
other wonderfully beautiful setting— 
a wheat field on the Island of St. 
Helena. Wanda of the Wanderlust has 
followed the Emperor. She looks ador- 
ingly into the face of a spotlight, and 
the curtain falls. 

As aforesaid, it is to be doubted 
whether anybody can make comic opera 
out of Napoleon. He may have been a 
two-spot but he certainly was not a 
tenor. Bonaparte as a background, as 
in “The Duchess of Dantzic,” is one 
thing; Bonaparte assisting in the duo, 
“Be Mine, Be Mine,” quite another. 
Comic opera requires a simple story 
told with pellucid clearness, while this 
narrative is so confused and confusing, 
so weighted down with irrelevant 
characters and scenes, that one cannot 
make head or tail of it. 

Valli Valli looks somewhat less at- 
tractive than usual in the rdle of Wan- 
da, but sings charmingly. Janet Beech- 
er’s womanliness and sweet dignity, a 
fragrant memory to everyone who wit- 
nessed her performance in “The Con- 
cert,” seems painfully out of place in 
comic opera—even in the rdle of the 
Empress Josephine. Harrison Brock- 
bank so little resembles Napoleon as to 
explain partly why Wanda does not 
recognize the conquerer of her country. 
Harriet Burt, as the Duchess of Dant- 
zic, dressed in a Greek costume, sings 
a St. Louis song in the throne room of 
the Tuileries. Edward Martindel plays 
three parts, and in two of them releases 
his resonant bass to distinct advantage. 
The production, as regards scenery and 
costumes, is as elaborate as anything 
the season has brought forth in New. 
York, 
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If You Would Write 
For Vaudeville 


By WILLIAM 
C; LENGEL 


Author of the one-act plays, ““The Game,” and ‘The Come-Back 


|HE path of the 
a8 | embryo writer 
{| and producer of 


vaudeville playlets is not 
altogether one of ease. 














This third article by 
Mr. Lengel deals 
with ‘‘ Establishing 


more than a clerk, a pur- 
chasing clerk who buys 
material and sees that it 
is delivered on time, 
good as warranted. The 


He is likely to go 
through a “sea of 








a Vaudeville Act’’ 


personal booking man- 
ager is a peddler who 
hawks his wares and 











trouble,” and meet with 





a great deal of discour- 

agement. This can best be illustrated 
by continuing the delineation, begun in 
last month’s GREEN Book, of Booth De 
Morgan’s experience in the production 
of his first playlet. 

Booth De Morgan and his little com- 
pany, through the interest of one of the 
big men in the vaudeville syndicate, had 
been given a week’s time up-state in 
New York, in which to break in their 
act. Then they were given three days 
in one of the outlying United small 
time houses in New York City, and 
after that they were left to shift for 
themselves, Had the act been a “knock- 
out”—which few acts of its kind are— 
this proposition of time would have 
solved itself. Had De Morgan been pos- 
sessed of a little money with which to 
put the act over, the sailing would have 
been easier. It was now up to Booth 
De Morgan to get an agent to handle 
the sketch. 

There are two sets of managers or 
agents—“house” managers and “per- 
sonal booking” managers—that is, the 
first one represents the house directly 
and the latter represents the act. To- 
| day the man who books the small out- 
' lying houses in New York is hardly 


sells among these clerks. 
They are of many kinds and varieties, 
ranging from the parasite who bleeds 
the actor to the substantial men in the 
business who have become very influen- 
tial, who handle high class acts, and 
who are to be relied upon. The success 
of any good new act largely rests in the 
hands of these agents. 

De Morgan dressed with care to make 
an impression of prosperity. The first 
agent he called upon, when hearing that 
he had a new act, saw him at once. It 
is generally an easy matter to get the 
hearing of an agent for a new act. 

Such terms as “the audience fell off 
their chairs,” “tore up the seats,” “beat 
their hands off,” “act was a riot,” came 
from behind the closed doors, in the 
voice of De Morgan. The agent, who 
had already received a report of the act, 
appeared to be visibly affected and im- 
pressed. 

“Come back this afternoon at two 
o’clock and I’ll have a contract made 
out,” he told De Morgan, who left with 
his chest standing out and communi- 
cated the good news to his little com- 
pany. He was back at two o'clock all 
right, but did he get a contract? He did 
not. The office boy told him the boss 
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had been too busy to make it out and 
for him to come back next week. 

He saw other agents and got promises 
galore, but little “time,” until one day at 
eleven o’clock he got a hurry call from 
an agent that an act billed for Hoboken 
had broken up because the wife of the 
man producing it had run off. with an- 
other member of the cast. De Morgan 
was instructed to get his company to- 
gether and be in the theatre at Ho- 
boken in time to open the show at one 
o'clock. In the meantime the agent called 
up the house manager at Hoboken and 
told him he was going to send over a 
“three-people” sketch. “Best I could do 
on such short notice,” he said, “so don’t 
blame me if it aint no good; close ’em 
out and I’ll see if I can dig up some- 
thing else by to-morrow.” 

This was after a discouraging period 
of two weeks, and the haste with which 
De Morgan got his people together was 
matvelous. The show opened promptly 
at one o’clock. The act went well at all 
of the four performances; the house 
manager came back and congratulated 
De Morgan; and there now seemed to 
be an easy time ahead. A good report 
had been sent to the agent, and De 
Morgan went around confident of get- 
ting a contract for several consecutive 
weeks. So he was greatly surprised 
when he learned that there was nothing 
doing for the first half of the next week, 
but that he could open the following 
Thursday at a small mill town up-state 
—and that he would be paid forty dol- 
lars. Think of .it, forty dollars for a 
half week’s work to be divided among 
three full-grown and healthy actors, 
in addition to De Morgan’s share. But 
the act must work, so he went to the 
small town, paying transportation, other 
expenses and his people besides, and at 
the same time nursing his lean pocket- 
book. 

Saturday came and the day was al- 
most gone. The favorable report of 
the house manager had been sent in. 
Just as De Morgan was tearing out the 
few remaining hairs he had left, a con- 
tract arrived for the next Monday at 
another small town some fifty miles 
away. The company went there, De 
Morgan still paying expenses, and again 
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a good report was sent in by the house 
manager. The act was getting better and 
better, and was a find for both the 
house manager and the agent at forty 
dollars. Forty dollars, however, did not ° 
pay expenses, let alone leave anything 
net for De Morgan. He began to realize 
that he was not getting all he should 
for the act, so he_took the first oppor- 
tunity that presented itself to jump into 
New York and see the agent. 

The manager, realizing that De Mor- 
gan was getting on to some of the 
ropes, and really wanting the act, 
offered him twenty dollars more on the 
week, making a total of one hundred 
dollars. In other words, De Morgan was 
to be handed ninety dollars net every 
Sunday night. Out of this ninety he had 
to pay for railroad fares and incidental 
expenses about eighteen dollats, leaving 
a balance of seventy-two dollars to be 
divided among four persons. The peo- 
ple, however, were fairly high class 
artists, and he now had to contend with 
them. They had been playing for six 
or seven weeks for bare expenses. 

The act had continued to improve. 
Most of the dull spots had been worked 
out; the “business” had been perfected; 
the laughs were bigger; each ‘of the 
members of the cast had become better 
—the act was “there.” 

At one of the small time houses the 
act played on a bill with an old-timer 
who knew everybody in the business. 
Being of an inquisitive nature, he drew 
from De Morgan what he was getting 
for his act and who was booking him. 
De Morgan opened his heart and told 
it all. The old-timer laughed. He knew 
that booking manager when he was an 
office boy, and De Morgan learned a 
number of things. 

First and foremost, De Morgan 
found that he had been booking “direct” 
and never knew it—that is, the booking 
manager was an agent for a string of 
cheap, “smallest” time houses and ‘not 
his agent at all but the agent of the 
house-owner. Consequently he has-had 
an interest to make the act play as cheap 
as he could. De Morgan, of course, had 
paid a five per cent manager’s fee, 
thinking the booking manager was his 
own agent. 














De Morgan’s next move was to hunt 
up some one to handle his act, and the 
old actor sent him to an agent who 
would in fact be his agent. 

Now came a complication. For weeks 
the act had been playing at one hundred 
dollars. The price had practically been 
established. But De Morgan’s new agent 
was a real agent, a man who could sell 
good goods at a fair price. He got the 
company booking on a regular circuit, 
let us say Loew’s, at one hundred and 
fifty dollars. The act played five or six 
weeks of the time, with De Morgan 
struggling hard to boost the price. The 
agent worked too, because his interest 
was a percentage interest. They had a 
hard struggle. 

Here is an act that has played four 
months at a top figure of one hundred 
and fifty dollars for three people— 
which was as much as would have been 
paid for four. The money is too little 
to make it really pey. If De Morgan had 
become disheartened or had he been one 
of the easy kind, he would have played 
the act week after week; but he keeps 
on improving it, putting in a new bit 
here, building a scene up there, until 
somebody sees it, let us say, at the 
American Music Hall. 

Now there crops up another compli- 
cation. First De Morgan had dealt with 
an agent who really was a booking 
manager for a string of houses anxious 
to get cheap acts. Then he went over 
to a man who dealt only with small 
time and that time one circuit only. Now 
an agent comes along from the opposi- 
tion, The United Booking Office, sees 
the possibilities and makes him an offer 
to play the U. B, O. Family Department 
time at a slight increase, perhaps as 
much as one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars. 

So the act goes along till the end of 
the season and plans are laid for the 
following year. 

Next season, De Morgan—or any 
young writer or producer—knows his 
act; he has changed one or two of his 
people for better performers, and starts 
out in September with hope of “Big 
Time.” Proctor gives him three or four 
weeks of his small time at the old figure 
with the promise that if the act is worth 
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it he will give him a week at the Fifth 
Avenue, his first chance at Big Time. 
He plays the four weeks and opens 
for one week on Big Time, and the 
act “goes great.” His agent, a regular 
fellow, books both big and small time 
for the U. B. O. and gets him another 
week ; then, after laying off a week, he 
plays two weeks, is laid off a week, 
plays a week, then two weeks—and is 
laid off again for two weeks. 

It begins to appear that Big Time 
isn’t all it’s cracked up to be. It’s too 
hard to get consecutive time. The only 
advantage is that he plays two shows 
instead of three or more a day. Finan- 
cially, even with the bigger salary, he is 
just about where he was when he played 


_for Loew. This shows that it is wisdom 


to play small time, big time, any old 
time that'll keep an act working and 
paying expenses. A little later there — 
will be a try for Orpheum time. 

If the act makes the Orpheum, it will 
get an extra good season. If it does not 
make it, some bird will whisper opposi- 
tion and it will go over the Sullivan & 
Considine Circuit at almost the same 
money. The season played, the act will 
come back East and play for Loew, if 
it went over the S. & C., or the Keith 
time if it got the Orpheum. 


The big musical act in vaudeville 
presents almost the same angle. Of 
course there is more money involved 
and there are numerous pitfalls. The 
novice has eight girls and two men; 
that is the usual proportion. The man- 
ager may say he wants novelty but the 
truth is he wants girls. The act is really 
good, but needs time to work it smooth. 
The embryo producer is astounded by 
the number of agents who come to see 
the act in rehearsal. In some way it has 
leaked out that he has a big musical act? 
The smoothest talker gets him. The 
house managers see that the act will 
make a flash for them and actually fight 
among themselves for the “break-in” 
weeks. They do the fighting out of 
doors, and the boy’s agent comes in 
beaming. 

He has two break-in weeks booked 
right off the reel. But the act is new and 
he is being done a favor by being given 
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time, so he is told, and now all he can 
get is a hundred and thirty dollars net. 
The boy is aghast. How can he even pay 
salaries? The agent tells him that half 
salaries for break-in weeks are cus- 
tomary. The boy does not like to ask his 
people, but the agent says he will talk 
with them. He does; they agree. The 
act plays the two weeks’ “break-in” and 
the boy pockets a nice little loss each 
week. 

When that time is up his agent tells 
him that the act is not working to 
standard and must play a week or so 
more at a hundred and thirty dollars. 
There is no other time offered ; he must 
keep his people together ; so he accepts. 

But the boy does not know that there 
are at least ten houses arourd New 
York that make a barrel of money by 
playing acts like his at the same terms. 
In other words, these houses, owned by 
greedy managers, get their entire bills 
at try-out prices, less by hundreds than 
actual expenses. 


The right kind of advertising for an 
act, whether it be a playlet, a musical 
act, or any of the many other varieties, 
is of value. Many acts carry cards in 
the various papers of the profession. 
The worth of this, however, is ques- 
tionable. Theatrical paper advertising is 
for the purpose of letting the managers 
know an act is alive—and also, sad to 
relate, often to make sure of a good 
criticism. 

Newspaper advertising is another 
method. A clever New York newspaper 
man developed a tremendous business 
for his paper and made a fortune for 
himself by forcing acts to advertise 
with him to insure a good place in his 
weekly review. That particular method 
is dead now ; the crookedness was plain. 

Some acts spend money on cards, 
calendars, etc., to send house managers. 
That is not a bad way for an act that 
is pretty well known; it keeps it in mind. 

But for the novice breaking in, any 
advertising that costs real money is not 
worth the expense. The advertising that 
is really valuable is what the audiences 
think of the act and show by applauding 
and laughing. 

One kind of advertising that counts 





is notoriety or publicity that costs noth- 
ing. Get your name in the papers and 
keep it there. Brett Page, a young man- 
ager, writer, and producer of Ne 
York, who handled the Countess De 
Swirsky, the Russian dancer, got col- 
umns of “pure reading matter” in the 
New York papers by clever work. 

Frank Fogarty, the “Dublin min- 
strel,” has a method of advertising all 
his own. He broke into vaudeville in a 
peculiar way. For years he had been 
doing his monologue before charities 
and lodge entertainmerts in Brooklyn. 
Percy Williams saw him and offered 
him his houses. Fogarty refused at the 
price offered. A year later Williams 
came to terms. Fogarty opened for the 
first time on any regular vaudeville 
stage at the Orpheum in Brooklyn, and 
a thousand people stood up when he 
came on and waved their handkerchiefs 
at him. They knew him because he had 
played their charities free for years, 
Fogarty was a tremendous hit from the 
start. To-day he still plays two hundred 
free dates a year to keep up his friend- 
ships. Could you beat that for good ad- 
vertising ? 

Timeliness in bringing out a sketch > 
is one of the most potent factors that 
go to make for the success of a playlet. 

Taylor Granville’s “System,” founded 
on the Becker case, jumped right in to 
big time. There were reasons: first, 
Granville is a good performer ; second, 
he had an act founded on the talk of 
the country ; third, the big time ts hard 
up for feature acts. That act jumped 
right in and made good at once. 

All meritorious acts are not so for- 
tunate, however. More often than not 
it is difficult to bring them to the at- 
tention of the right man. To establish 
an act a performer must not only be 
an artist but a business man. After all, 
it comes down to a question of dollars 
and cents. There are so many acts now 
clamoring for work that the act must 
be good and must be offered at a mod- 
erate price to get consecutive work. Un- 
fortunately I cannot give a formula for 
this magic. I can only say that, given a 
good act, a good business performer 
and a good agent, hard work will open 
the way. 
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far from New York. The 
women had never met before and while 
their husbands discussed golf and 
gardening, they sought for conversa- 
tional topics. 

“Are you in the business?” ‘asked the 
English woman. Her hostess acknowl- 
edged that she had appeared “on the 
platform” for some years. 

“Where have you played?” pursued 
the questioner. 

The actress, who had an enviable 
record with Sothern and as leading 
woman with Mansfield, replied briefly: 
“Oh, mostly in stock.” 

The guest’s eyebrows went Sa 
“Stock?” she repeated, a bit vaguely 
and with superiority. “That’s something 
I know very little about.” 

The story should end here, but truth 
compels another paragraph. The next 
season the Englishman and his wife 
went forth with a very bad vaudeville 
sketch, and the actress was harshly 
criticised from one end of the country 
to the other. Her hostess of a day 
narrates with a touch of malicious 
humor the enjoyment she derived from 
reading a review in a Boston paper that 
asserted: “If Miss——-would devote a 
few years to stock work she perhaps 
would learn something of the technical 
side of acting, of which she appears 
absolutely ignorant at the present time.” 

Stock is the most maligned, the 
happiest, the dreariest, the hardest- 
working branch of the theatrical pro- 
fession. The Belasco or the Frohman 
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the training which fitted her 
for the place she is now filling. Every 
paragraph that tells of the “meteoric 
rise’”—that’s a favorite term for the 
Sunday edition—of Miss Grace Soand- 
so forgets to include the fact that 
Grace served half a dozen years as 
extra woman, ingénue, and finally lead- 
ing lady of the South Brothers Stock 
Company, playing ten performances a 
week, with “East Lynne,” and “The 
Convict’s Daughter” as favorites. The 
ladder to the three-sheet billing maybe 
short or long, but the first rung is 
generally stock, when it isn’t reportory. 

It is a makeshift sort of life, despite 
its comparative permanency in an un- 
stable field of endeavor. Each week 
sees a new bill; there is the same hurried 
scrambling for lines, costumes and good 
parts ; there is the same cozening of thé 
stage director, who is generally graced 
with the name of “Teacher;” the same 
letter of appreciation to the local critic 
for his words of praise—that generally 
gets them, if they be young and cynical 
enough—and the same round of gossip 
about the other members of the com- 
pany. : 

The stock company is usually re- 
ferred to as “a big, happy family.” 
Probably in many cases it is, but there 
is likely to be an undercurrent. Every- 
one is trying to establish friendly rela- 
tions with the stage director. No human 
being was ever more deluged with in- 
vitations for dinner, and for “spreads” 
after the theatre. 
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time, so he is told, and now all he can 
get is a hundred and thirty dollars net. 
The boy is aghast. How can he even pay 
salaries? The agent tells him that half 
salaries for break-in weeks are cus- 
tomary. The boy does not like to ask his 
people, but the agent says he will talk 
with them. He does; they agree. The 
act plays the two weeks’ “break-in” and 
the boy pockets a nice little loss each 
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When that time is up his agent tells 
him that the act is not working to 
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more at a hundred and thirty dollars. 
There is no other time offered ; he must 
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But the boy does not know that there 
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York that make a barrel of money by 
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is of value. Many acts carry cards in 
the various papers of the profession. 
The worth of this, however, is ques- 
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criticism. 
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method. A clever New York newspaper 
man developed a tremendous business 
for his paper and made a fortune for 
himself by forcing acts to advertise 
with him to insure a good place in his 
weekly review. That particular method 
is dead now ; the crookedness was plain. 

Some acts spend money on cards, 
calendars, etc., to send house managers. 
That is not a bad way for an act that 
is pretty well known; it keeps it in mind. 

But for the novice breaking in, any 
advertising that costs real money is not 
worth the expense. The advertising that 
is really valuable is what the audiences 
think of the act and show by applauding 
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doing his monologue before charities 
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Percy Williams saw him and offered 
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price offered. A year later Williams 
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first time on any regular vaudeville 
stage at the Orpheum in Brooklyn, and 
a thousand people stood up when he 
came on and waved their handkerchiefs 
at him. They knew him because he had 
played their charities free for years. 
Fogarty was a tremendous hit from the 
start. To-day he still plays two hundred 
free dates a year to keep up his friend- 
ships. Could you beat that for good ad- 
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is one of the most potent factors that 
go to make for the success of a playlet. 

Taylor Granville’s “System,” founded 
on the Becker case, jumped right in to 
big time. There were reasons: first, 
Granville is a good performer ; second, 
he had an act founded on the talk of 
the country ; third, the big time is hard 
up for feature acts. That act jumped 
right in and made good at once. 

All meritorious acts are not so for- 
tunate, however. More often than not 
it is difficult to bring them to the at- 
tention of the right man. To establish 
an act a performer must not only be 
an artist but a business man. After all, 
it comes down to a question of dollars 
and cents. There are so many acts now 
clamoring for work that the act must 
be good and must be offered at a mod- 
erate price to get consecutive work. Un- 
fortunately I cannot give a formula for 
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good act, a good business performer 
and a good agent, hard work will open 
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stage director, who is generally graced 
with the name of “Teacher ;” the same 
letter of appreciation to the local critic 
for his words of praise—that generally 
gets them, if they be young and cynical 
enough—and the same round of gossip 
about the other members of the com- 
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“Come on up to my flat and see what 
a steak Ella can broil,” says the char- 
acter man. After Ella has done her 
duty, the character man dilates on 
Ella’s accomplishments in stock in 
Milwaukee, in Toledo, in Jersey City. 
“You ought to see her in ‘Blue Jeans,’ ” 
he cries, the fire of enthusiasm in his 
tones. “I may seem prejudiced, but even 
if she wasn’t my wife, I’d say her per- 
formance was the greatest thing I 
ever seen.” 

If the director is wise, he escapes 
at once. If not, he weakly promises to 
put on “Blue Jeans” some week. Be 
assured, if he tries to dodge his 
promise, Ella, with coy anticipation, 
will dog his steps until she gets the 
*script into her own hands. 

Then there is the character woman 
whose daughter is the ingénue. She is 
quite certain that the leading woman 
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is too old to play the lead in “The 
House of a Thousand Candles.” Nor 
is she slow to express her opinion so 
that the leading woman—an excellent 
actress whose figure is not quite what 
it once was—may hear her. The second 
woman quite often hates the ingénue, 
and all of them dwell together in pro- 
fessional amity at the same theatrical 
hotel. 

If the leading man is not married, he 
lives in the hope of being thought a 
devil among the women. Sighs for past 
pleasures, lavender notes and requests 
for passes are among his treasures, 
That the tickets go to the waitress at 
his hotel is not divulged to the com- 
pany, although the boy in the box- 
office and the blasé critic who takes 
tickets at the door can follow his 
maneuvers to a certainty. 

There is also the juvenile, or what 
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passes for one in these saddened days 
of snug-fitting clothes and wrist 
watches. Here and there worthy young 
men are endeavoring to emulate the 
lightness and fresh spirit of real 
juveniles, with The Imp of “When We 
Were Twenty-one” and Clem in “The 
Three of Us” as their favorites. The 
others, however, prefer drawing-room 
comedy with the third-act evening suit 
and the black ribbon draped across the 
shirt-front, the only vicious heritage 
Kyrle Bellew left us. 

In all stock companies there are many 
minor parts which must be filled by 
local talent. Here is brazen opportunity 
for the ambitious. The girls and boys 
from the dramatic school—always in- 
tense, with the right foot forward to 
express defiance, or the folded hands to 
denote resignation—are competitors for 
parts with the lad who has scraped 
acquaintance with the stage manager 
and who-is given a chance to do the 
footman in the first act. He makes much 
of it, however—watch the burlesque 
deference he pays the arrivals in 
Lady Ronald’s library, and see the 
roses his fatuous mother sends over the 
footlights. On Thursday night all the 
Mercury Cinch Club comes and gives 
Harold a “hand” as he announces with 
gravity and brown side-burns: “Lady 
Trevers, my Lady.” 

Perhaps a degree worse than these 
harmless lads are the débutantes who 
had they been born in other spheres of 
activity, assure themselves they would 
have been stars. At club parties, at 
private theatricals and at the informal 
dinner, their imitations of friends and 
popular actresses are voted “cute” and 
acquaintances all declare that Rose or 
Mabel has “a great talent for the 
stage.” Shrewd managers, hearing of 
Rose’s “cleverness,” often offer her a 
small part for a week, figuring on draw- 
ing a society trade that will aid the 
box-office. Rose accepts, wears the 
gorgeous gown that created a stir at 
the Biennial Ball, and outshines the 
leading woman. What matters it that 
she knows nothing of the technique of 
the stage, that she cannot even cross it 
correctly, and that her lines are spoken 
in a confidential monotone that reaches 
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only the first three rows? She carries 
the conscious impression that she is 
well bred and nothing else is necessary. 
Her picture is run in the society 
columns with the heading, “Society 
Belle to go on the stage,’ and per- 
haps she brings in several extra dollars 
to the box-office. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the company in 
which the pink tea and the after-the- 
performance reception does not exist. 
Where players are established long in a 
city their lives become a round of 
dodging unwelcome invitations. Notes 
and telephone messages are daily events, 
and often a puffish woman will accost 
the leading lady on the street with: 
“Oh, Miss Jenks, you don’t know me, 
but I’m Mrs. Thompson, and I come 
every Thursday afternoon, and I think 
you’re just dear, and wont you come 
out and have luncheon with me some 
day at my little bungalow—we’ll have 
a cosy chat.” It sounds exaggerated, but 
it is sober truth. The number of per- 
sons whose sole aim in life appears to 
consist in striving to know theatrical 
people is amazing. Perhaps it’s the 
glamour of the stage life, the lights, 
the music, the make-up—how it thrills 
emotional patrons! 

Two elderly ladies see the comedian 
on the street and immediately break 
into riotous giggles. “Isn’t he comical ?” 
they shrill. This is tribute to Art. They 
do not see the commonplace figure in 
the check suit, a trifle too loud, and the 
pink cravat; before them rises Hi Hol- 
ler or Joshua Pinchpenny or that 
funny boy who tried to eat all the 
cream puffs. 

Does the player walk the streets un- 
molested, his calling betrayed by the 
smudge of paint around the edge of the 
collar, he, however, cannot fail to ‘be 
anything\but a marked figure in a café, 
Nudges, nods and exclamations of 
That's him” are part of the day’s 
work. Frank are the comments on his 
acting, his personality, his private life. 

Sometimes the player strives for this 
publicity. He may pose with gloves and 
stick in the doorway of the theatre 
cigar store; he may select the most con- 
spicuous table in the café; he may seat 
himself in the lobby of the hotel with 











































“Come on up to my flat and see what 
a steak Ella can broil,’ says the char- 
acter man. After Ella has done her 
duty, the character man dilates on 
Ella’s accomplishments in stock in 
Milwaukee, in Toledo, in Jersey City. 
“You ought to see her in ‘Blue Jeans,’ ” 
he cries, the fire of enthusiasm in his 
tones. “I may seem prejudiced, but even 
if she wasn’t my wife, I’d say her per- 
formance was the greatest thing I 
ever seen.” 

If the director is wise, he escapes 
at once. If not, he weakly promises to 
put on “Blue Jeans” some week. Be 
assured, if he tries to dodge his 
promise, Ella, with coy anticipation, 
will dog his steps until she gets the 
’script into her own hands. 

Then there is the character woman 
whose daughter is the ingénue. She is 
quite certain that the leading woman 
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is too old to play the lead in “The 
House of a Thousand Candles.” Nor 
is she slow to express her opinion so 
that the leading woman—an excellent 
actress whose figure is not quite what 
it once was—may hear her. The second 
woman quite often hates the ingénue, 
and all of them dwell together in pro- 
fessional amity at the same theatrical 
hotel. 

If the leading man is not married, he 
lives in the hope of being thought a 
devil among the women. Sighs for past 
pleasures, lavender notes and requests 
for passes are among his treasures. 
That the tickets go to the waitress at 
his hotel is not divulged to the com- 
pany, although the boy in the box- 
office and the blasé critic who takes 
tickets at the door can follow -his 
maneuvers to a certainty. 

There is also the juvenile, or what 
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THE HAPPY FAMILY 


passes for one in these saddened days 
of snug-fitting clothes and wrist 
watches. Here and there worthy young 
men are endeavoring to emulate the 
lightness and fresh spirit of real 
juveniles, with The Imp of “When We 
Were Twenty-one” and Clem in “The 
Three of Us” as their favorites. The 
others, however, prefer drawing-room 
comedy with the third-act evening suit 
and the black ribbon draped across the 
shirt-front, the only vicious heritage 
Kyrle Bellew left us. 

In all stock companies there are many 
minor parts which must be filled by 
local talent. Here is brazen opportunity 
for the ambitious. The girls and boys 
from the dramatic school—always in- 
tense, with the right foot forward to 
express defiance, or the folded hands to 
denote resignation—are competitors for 
parts with the lad who has scraped 
acquaintance with the stage manager 
and who is given a chance to do the 
footman in the first act. He makes much 
of it, however—watch the burlesque 
deference he pays the arrivals in 
Lady Ronald’s library, and see the 
roses his fatuous mother sends over the 
footlights. On Thursday night all the 
Mercury Cinch Club comes and gives 
Harold a “hand” as he announces with 
gravity and brown side-burns: “Lady 
Trevers, my Lady.” 

Perhaps a degree worse than these 
harmless lads are the débutantes who 
had they been born in other spheres of 
activity, assure themselves they would 
have been stars, At club parties, at 
private theatricals and at the informal 
dinner, their imitations of friends and 
popular actresses are voted “cute” and 
acquaintances all declare that Rose or 
Mabel has “a great talent for the 
stage.” Shrewd managers, hearing of 
Rose’s “cleverness,” often offer her a 
small part for a week, figuring on draw- 
ing a society trade that will aid the 
box-office. Rose accepts, wears the 
gorgeous gown that created a stir at 
the Biennial Ball, and outshines the 
leading woman. What matters it that 
she knows nothing of the technique of 
the stage, that she cannot even cross it 
correctly, and that her lines are spoken 
in a confidential monotone that reaches 


only the first three rows? She carries 
the conscious impression that she is 
well bred and nothing else is necessary. 
Her picture is run in the society 
columns with the heading, “Society 
Belle to go on the stage,” and per- 
haps she brings in several extra dollars 
to the box-office. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the company in 
which the pink tea and the after-the- 
performance reception does not exist. 
Where players are established long in a 
city their lives become a round of 
dodging unwelcome invitations. Notes 
and telephone messages are daily events, 
and often a puffish woman will accost 
the leading lady on the street with: 
“Oh, Miss Jenks, you don’t know me, 
but I’m Mrs. Thompson, and I come 
every Thursday afternoon, and I think 
you’re just dear, and wont you come 
out and have luncheon with me some 
day at my little bungalow—we’ll have 
a cosy chat.” It sounds exaggerated; but 
it is sober truth. The number of per- 
sons whose sole aim in life appears to 
consist in striving to know theatrical 
people is amazing. Perhaps it’s the 
glamour of the stage life, the lights, 
the music, the make-up—how it thrills 
emotional patrons! 

Two elderly ladies see the comedian 
on the street and immediately break 
into riotous giggles. “Isn’t he comical ?” 
they shrill. This is tribute to Art. They 
do not see the commonplace figure in 
the check suit, a trifle too loud, and the 
pink cravat; before them rises Hi Hol- 
ler or Joshua Pinchpenny or that 
funny boy who tried to eat all the 
cream puffs. 

Does the player walk the streets un- 
molested, his calling betrayed by the 
smudge of paint around the edge of the 
collar, he, however, cannot fail to -be 
anything\but a marked figure in a café, 
Nudges, nods and: exclamations of 
“That's him” are part of the day’s 
work. Frank are the comments on his 
acting, his personality, his private life. 

Sometimes the player strives for this 
publicity. He may pose with gloves and 
stick in the doorway of the theatre 
cigar store; he may select the most con- 
spicuous table in the café; he may seat 
himself in the lobby of the hotel with 
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_ instructions to the bell- 
boy to “page” him every 
two minutes. But if he 
is an actor of retiring 
disposition—and__ there 
are many more of these 
than credit is given—he 





is not particularly happy 
to have a bunch of silly 
shop girls, out on a 
night of chop suey rev- 
elry, leer at him and re- 
mark in loud tones to 
the waiter: “Oh, never 
mind the check. Just let 
Morton Stanley over 
there pay for it.” 

Yet the stock builds 
for better things. Wit- 
ness Ernest Glenden- 
ning, Florence Reed, 
Elmer Booth,  Izetta 
Jewell, Lewis Stone, 
Lee - Baker, Charles 
Waldron, Emma Dunn 
and Laurette Taylor, to 
name a few players who 
have gone from stock 
into the front ranks 
within the last few 
seasons. There are like- 
wise many more stock actors to-day 
who have never been on Broadway, but 
who are certain to get there because of 
long and conscientious work. A list of 
a half dozen or more, who could not 
be called New York favorites at the 
present time but who, it is safe to pre- 
dict, will be heard from within the next 
four or five seasons would contain such 
mames as Marion Barney, Forrest 
Stanley, Joseph Creaghan, Benedict 
MacQuarrie, George Hassell, Sara 
Biala, Corinne Cantwell, Eva Lang, 
Alice Lindahl and Louise Farnum. 

The stock actor who has climbed is 
not slow to acknowledge the value of 
his years of toil. Little Bessie Barris- 
cale, sitting in her dressing room be- 
side the rubber tub in which she 
plunges after each performance to scrub 
off her Hawaiian color, commented 
frankly on it. “I never could have 

layed Luana in ‘A Bird of Paradise,’ 
if it hadn’t been for my stock work,” 
she said. “It gave me a chance at 
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“YOU OUGHT TO SEE HER PLAY ‘BLUE JEANS’” 


comedy, at serious drama, at melo- 
drama and even tragedy—and now that 
I have a réle so varied as to combine 
all these elements, I can appreciate just 
what I gained in the seasons I struggled 
through roles at the Alcazar in San 
Francisco and at the Morosco stock in 
Los Angeles.” 

Lewis Stone, the most popular stock 
actor the Pacific coast knows, and also 
a member of the “Bird of Paradise” 
company, added similar words. “After 
all, it’s stock that keeps you fresh and 
up to the mark,” he said. “Playing one 
part a season is fearfully unhappy 
work. I’d rather have the weekly 
change—even with the danger of fall- 
ing into slipshod and commonplace 
methods—for it makes you think and 
makes you work.” : 

Lee Baker played a dozen years in 
stock, until he had attained a wide rep- 
utation in that field in character rdles, 
“heavies,” and finally as leading man. 
He went to New York, applied for a 
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position in the New Theatre company 
and was told, as were hundreds of 
others, that the company was com- 
pleted. However, he was given a 
chance to play a decidedly minor rdle in 
“Antony and Cleopatra.” The perform- 
ance dragged so long that the role was 
cut out after the first performance, but 
so definite and favorable an impression 
had Baker made, that he was retained as 
a permanent member of the company. 


It is Sunday night. After the leading 
woman has finished the performance, 


has dropped the property smile with - 


which she greeted the compliments of 
the local critic who has come behind 
to see her, has been cautioned by the 
stage director not to let down in the 
third-act climax, and has changed her 
gown, she turns to the ’script of the 
next week’s bill and glances through it. 






“NEVER MIND THE CHECK. 
LET MORTON STANLEY OVER 
THERE PAY IT” 
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“Only twenty-eight pages,” she thinks, 
though she calls the pages “sides’— 
“and one gown. Perhaps I’ll have time 
to do some of the things I’ve meant to 
do for so long.” Hastily she plans let- 
ters, an excursion to the lake, an after- 
noon with the masseuse. 

There is a knock at the door. The 
manager stands, smiling. 

“Oh, Miss Jenks,”—in a matter-of- 
fact way, “we’re going to have a little 
benefit Friday afternoon for the Crip- 
pled Orphans’ Home. Here is a little 
sketch perhaps you and Stanley will get 
up for us. It’s a Western playlet and 
runs about thirty minutes.” 

“Certainly,” she replies. There is no 
other answer possible. Hastily again she 
falls to planning costumes and personal 
properties. The lost week is forgotten. 
It is the mercurial temperament. She is 
an actress. She is in stock. 





















Casual Chronicles 


Of A Captious Critic 


By 


GEORGE 
JEAN 
NATHAN 


E are in the custom of hearing 
W much regarding plagiarism in 
|the theatre. Every other 


month or so some producing manager 
or some prominent playwright is haled 
to court to prove to the satisfaction of a 
judge who knows absolutely nothing 
about plays or play-making that he has 
not been guilty of appropriating some 
one’s else ideas; and the judge, invari- 
ably aided and abetted on such occasions 
(as the acute-eyed Brother Frederick 
Schrader has shrewdly pointed out) by 
that great and august authority, Herr 
Charles Klein, usually weeps tears of 
sympathy for the maligned manager or 
prominent playwright, while he dis- 
misses the plaintiff abruptly with a salu- 
brious quotation from Aristotle, a 
black look and a retrousé proboscis. 

The next morning the newspapers 
Wax comical over the sheer impudence 
of the vulgar bounder, the uppish 
amateur, the Staten Island pretender, 
who dared believe for a little portion of 
an instant that the estimable Manager 
Soandso could possibly have found any- 
thing in his crude play worth stealing; 
and the next month one or two of the 
“uplift” species of periodicals that are 
out for the yokel trade reveal articles 
signed by the manager himself proving 
beyond all doubt that although one 
hears a lot of palaver about plagiarism, 
not an ounce of it is true, take his ex- 





perienced word for it. As a direct re- 
sult of the abysmal ignorance of our 
law courts and many of our newspaper 
editors (the magazines, save in a couple 
of instances, know better) as to the 
theatre and its ways and habits, there 
has come about a public feeling that the 
manager is generally guiltless in the 
issues in point and that the suing gentle- 
man is something of a conceited, unin- 
telligent and Cyclopean ass. 

The plain truth of the matter, every- 
thing said to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, is that plagiarism as indulged in, in 
certain departments of the native thea- 
tre; the plain truth is that an unknown 
play-writer who submits his work to at 
least two producers in the native thea- 
tre runs the superb chance of having 
any valid idea his probably technical- 
ly deficient work may contain stolen 
from him. 

There are—mistake not!—a full 
quota of honest and equitable gentle- 
men connected with the American thea- 
tre who are notable and signal excep- 
tions to the bandit rule; praise unto 
them, and again! But this pleasant fact 
does not remove the other fact that this 
same American theatre has its oily, 
idea-licking wolves. - Here is no yellow 
screech ; here is no prejudiced and sus- 
picious yawp from the disgruntled lips 
of a writer of plays; here is no cheap 
sensational jabber. Here is the un-nice 
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fact as it comes to me on the sidelines 
after a protracted observation and in- 
vestigation; an investigation whose 
linotype fruits are beyond the pale of 
any evasive suits for libel. and. which 
one of these days, when the vital oc- 
casion ripens, I shall exploit concretely. 

Last year, one of these piratical souls 
deliberately stole the basic idea from a 
play which he was unable to purchase; 
another, the year before, pilfered the 
thesis of a play that had been sub- 
mitted to him, against its writer’s wish, 
by a play-broker agency. The names of 
these gentlemen and the names of the 
plays may occur to the ears of any who 
follow closely metropolitan theatrical 
affairs. 

Another of the crew flying the black 
flag went so far last year as to lift one 
of the important features from a play 
that had been submitted to him by a 
widely known magazine editor. When 
the latter protested, the producer re- 
torted that the idea had occurred to him 
years before. Naturally enough, the 
editor could not prove the contrary. 
This is a favorite retort of the piratical 
gentlemen, because no one ever can 
prove the contrary. 

I do not cite this last instance as an 
example of plagiarism. The manager, 
mayhap, did have the idea in point be- 
fore he had detected its presence in the 
submitted manuscript. Then, again, 
maybe he didn’t. However, one must 
not be rash in accusation unless one can 
prove things. 

Not long ago a member of the pla- 
giaristic corps deliberately appropriated 
the entire idea of a play that had been 
sent to him for a reading, and defended 
himself to the writer of the play on the 
ground that the idea of the play was of 
the sort that might have occurred to a 
hundred persons at the same time. Of 
course, this same answer might be made 
in the case of the idea of almost any 
good play and, very probably, were 
such a case taken into court, the jury 
would be ready to agree that the idea 
really was nothing that might not have 
come into the minds of both the mana- 
ger and the playwright simultaneously. 
What a pretty and subtle defense! 

I might go on and indicate numerous 


other examples to assist in’ removing 
the edge from the optimistic and dan- 
gerous gush that inundates the public 
prints over the illegitimacy of plagiar- 
ism contentions in the area of the na- 
tive theatre; but a serious survey of the 
serious question of plagiarism is not my 
present purpose. 
_ However, before proceeding to the 
little marginal memorandum relating 
to the matter in hand, let me call atten- 
tion to a keenly interesting letter sent 
several months ago to the editor of one 
of the New York newspapers by a more 
or less penetrating theatre-goer. The 
letter was called forth by an editorial 
that the editor had written on the 
scarcity of dramatic situations (a silly 
contention, for dramatic situations are 
scarce only in the minds of such theat- 
rical- producers as insist that dramatic 
situations must be chiefly confronta- 
tions of elegant crooks by underheaded 
detectives, and the subsequent foiling 
of the detectives; or discoveries by 
husbands of their wives in the arms of 
wealthy contractors), and the conse- 
quent cribbing in plays. “Cribbing” is 
the newspaper editor’s word. (I deem 
this apology necessary to magazine 
readers.) Here is the letter. It relates 
to Shaw’s exquisite “Fanny’s First 
Play :” 
In 1797, Johann Ludwig Tieck, the chief 

poet of the old eis romantic 

school, published his ‘Der gestiefelte 

Kater,’”’ or ‘‘Puss in Boots.” Shaw’s 

play within the play, the appearance of 

the author and the critics, the play’s wide 
divergence from what was expected under 
the circumstances, the disagreement 
among the critics as to its merits, the satire 
on modern theatrical tendencies, the call- 
ing out of the actors—Tieck called out 
also the scenery—the outcome of the 
‘play”’ itself—in short, everything that 
is original from the standpoint of “‘situa- 
tion,’’ even down to “bless my kittens,’ 
is found in Tieck’s comedy. That Shaw 
knows his German well is well known to 
those who know Shaw. And if he knew 

Tieck’s comedy, it must have required but 

little time and less talent to write ‘‘Fanny’s 

First Play.” It is, of course, entirely pos- 

sible that Shaw has read nothing by Tieck, 

or everything but ‘‘ Puss in Boots.” 

On which the editor commented: 
“But why cite only Tieck’s play? What 
about the Duke of Buckingham’s ‘Re- 
hearsal’ and Sheridan’s ‘The Critic?’ 
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Shakespeare’s ‘Taming of the Shrew’ is 
also a play within a play, and Middleton 
contributed still another to the English 
stage.” 

Dismissing the latter comment of the 
noble editor as being not vastly perti- 
nent to the direct third-degree and 
casting our eyes primarily at the Tieck 
charge, we come to one and only one 
intelligent conclusion. The conclusion: 
Shaw did not indulge in the alleged 
plagiarism! This for two reasons. First, 
Shaw has gained much of his tremen- 
dous bulk of advertising through being 
the one dramatist of our day who has 
tracked down and admitted in the pref- 
aces to his plays those details in and 
portions of the plays that smell of pla- 
giarism. Hence, and secondly, had 
Shaw plagiarized from Tieck, we may 
take it for granted he would not have 
overlooked the magnificent chance for 
some free personal advertising that 
such a plagiarism would have provided. 
The verdict: Not guilty! 

“What started all this talk about pla- 
giarism and what’s it getting at?” you 
are asking, although certainly with no 
show of impatience, because, through 
my masterly skill, I have assuredly kept 
you interested while leading you along 
to this distant paragraph. “Well, what’s 
going to be in this paragraph then?” 
you demand—still, however, with not 
the least suspicion of fretfulness in your 
tone, because you know so well I will 
not disappoint you. Now then: 

A couple of years ago James K. 
Hackett was trying out a new play in 
the Middle West. The piece bore as its 
author the name of a young man who 
until then had been a stranger to play- 
writing—or at least to that phase of 
playwriting that gets beyond the desk 
drawer or the pigeonhole. A friend of 
mine in St. Louis, upon the Hackett 
advent in that city, wrote me and point- 
ed out the uncanny similiarity that Mr. 
Hackett’s new play bore to a certain 
magazine story entitled “Vive Le Roi.” 
The latter had been the labor of another 
man than the one who had written the 





play, and inquiry had revealed the fact _ 
that the playwright had not gone to the © 
trouble either of buying the dramatic 

rights to the other man’s idea or of 

giving him credit on the program. 

It so happened that I was a member 
of the critical staff of the publication 
in which the story from which the play 
was alleged to have been taken had- 
appeared and, in the interests of Purity 
in the Theatre, I advised the managing 
editor of the magazine to bring to Mr, 
Hackett’s attention the circumstances 
that my St. Louis correspondent had 
brought to mine. Accordingly, the edi- 
tor dispatched a courteous note to Mr. 
Hackett, referring to the play and its 
similarity to the fiction tale, and sug- 
gesting to the actor that in the event of 
this similarity being established, some- 
thing relating to the cessation of the 
play’s hostilities might have to be 
arranged. — 

Three days later the editor received 
a reply from Mr. Hackett that went 
about as follows: 


My Dear Sir: : 
I have your letter of recent date relative 


to the alleged plagiarism of a story in 


your magazine, on which story it is further 
alleged the play in which I have been 
assigned to appear by my manager has 
been based. dare you to prove pla- 
giarism and stop the play. I say I dare 
ou! And if you succeed, I'll return to 
ew York at once, look you up and bestow 
upon you my full and heartfelt thanks, 
because the play is one of the worst I’ve 
ever had the misfortune to appear in and, 
try as I will, I cannot persuade my man- 
agement to take it off. 
Yours very sincerely, 
(signed) James K. HACKETT. 
That ended the matter. When two 
men with a sense of humor get together, 
all razor-wielding is declared off. Inci- 
dentally, the play was withdrawn ten 
days later. And, incidentally, the Hack- 
ett reply stands a pretty good rebuttal 
to the commonly made assertion that 
actors never have a sense of perspec- 
tive on the work in which they are 
engaged. Anyway, as the crude modern 
phrase has it, it lets Mr. Hackett out, 


for one. 
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The morning after the opening of the 
musical comedy “Somewhere Else” at 
the Broadway theatre, almost every 
newspaper dramatic critic in New York 
accused Avery Hopwood, who was re- 
sponsible for the libretto, of having lost 
the humorous qualities he had shown 
in his work of two, three and four years 
before. And, on the face of things, it 
seemed a righteous and holy charge. 
But, intrinsically, it was not. Hopwood, 
so he explained to me the next night 
over two superb Seidels of Pilsner (and 
I desire to say right here that explana- 
tions over stately Pilsner are not nearly 
the unpleasant things that they are 
under other circumstances—that is, if 
your palate is sufficiently the connois- 
seur to distinguish the vital difference 
between Pilsner hailing from Germany 
and Pilsner hailing from the region of 
the Mississippi)—Hopwood, I repeat, 
told me he had written “Somewhere 
Else” the year after he graduated from 
the University of Louie De Foe, or, as 
it is more technically called, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Thus it will be observed that in- 
stead of having lost his idea of humor 





(as the critics protested), Hopwood in 
reality had gained an idea of humor. In 
fact, in the time that had elapsed 
between the writing of “Somewhere 
Else” and his later pieces—“Nobody’s 
Widow,” for instance—Hopwood had 
achieved so much greater an idea of 
humor that he begged Henry W. Sav- 
age (who had bought ‘Somewhere 
Else” several years before) to permit 
him to give back the advance money he 
had received for the piece and allow 
him to put the manuscript back in his 
trunk. 

In reply, Mr. Savage told Hopwood 
that he was mistaken, that “Some- 
where Else” had all the humor in it 
that was necessaty, and that (this to 
pacify Hopwood and allay his fears). 
George Ade had felt precisely the same 
way about “The Sultan of Sulu” before 
Mr. Savage had produced it. 

From all of which some such artist. 
of paradox as Gilbert K. Chesterton 
might deduce a reason why, after the 
failure of “Somewhere Else,” Mr. Sav- 
age rushed into print to announce that 
the dramatic critics knew less about the 
theatre than the managers. 
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The late “Scamp” Montgomery, ac- 
tor and Broadway character, believed 
implicitly that the sun rose and set at 
the behest of George M. Cohan. He 
looked on Cohan as the greatest man in 
the world, as a sort of composite of 
Beethoven, Strauss, Napoleon, Shake- 
speare, Henry Irving, Moliére, George 
Washington, Rubens, and Gilbert and 
Sullivan. Everything that Cohan did, 
everything that Cohan’s partner, Sam 
Harris, did, everything the firm of 
Cohan & Harris did, everything that 
actors hired by Cohan & Harris did, 
everything that playwrights writing for 

- Cohan & Harris did—was just about the 
best it could be. 








From all of which it will be observed 
that Montgomery, while probably a 
lovable fellow and a loyal friend, was 
still not wholly an unbiased and unprej- 
udiced critic. 

One day three years ago, Cohan and 
Harris planned to try out a new drama 
in Providence, Rhode Island, as is their 
custom. Cohan met Montgomery and 
asked him if he’d like to go up to Provi- 
dence with him and have a look at the 
new piece. “Sure,” answered Mont- 
gomery. 

Before the play began, Cohan re- 
quested Montgomery to sit out in front 
and watch the piece and when it was 
over to come back of the scenes and 
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tell him what he thought of it. “I’ve 
taken a deep interest in this piece, 
Scamp,” Cohan told him. “I’ve put a lot 
of money in it, and I’d like to have you 
tell me honestly what you—who know 
‘New York audiences pretty well— 
think of it.” 

“Righto, Georgie!” answered Mont- 
gomery. 

The curtain falling on the final act, 
- Montgomery rushed breathlessly down 
the side aisle, back of the boxes and 
through the door onto the stage. Push- 
ing stagehands and actors from his 
path, he called loudly for Cohan. 
“Where is he,- where is he?” he kept 
yelling. “I want to see him right away!” 

Presently he spied G. M. C. at the 
further end of the stage. He dashed 
at him. He grabbed him by the hand. 
He began shaking the hand violently in 
a congratulatory spirit. He patted 
Cohan heartily on the back with his 
other hand. 

“Great, fine, all to the lilies, the 
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goods, a sure winner, Georgie old boy!” 
he exclaimed. “It’s a swell show! 
Can’t fail! Wonderful! Wonderful!! 
Best I’ve ever seen! Congratulations, 
Georgie, congratulations !” 

Cohan looked at Montgomery. “Are 
you on the level, Scamp?” he asked. 

“On the level ?” repeated Montgomery, 
as if he were hurt by Cohan’s remark; 
“on the level? Well, I should say I am. 
I tell you, Georgie, old man, it’s fine! 
It’s a knock-out! It’s sure-fire! Get me? 
Sure-fire! !’” 

But Cohan, knowing Montgomery 
well, was still a bit suspicious, 

“Come now, Scamp—honest! You 
know I stand to lose a lot of money if 
the show falls down. What do you think 
of it—really ?” 

Montgomery sort of awkwardly 
dropped Cohan’s hand that he was still 
holding in his own. “Well,” he said, “T’ll 
tell you, Georgie, old fella; I think the — 
show’s great, but—but whatthehell is it | 
all about ?” ; 
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Bayard Veiller, the magnitude of the 
success of whose melodrama, “Within 
the Law,” is equaled only by the size of 
the cigars he smokes, is going to drama- 
tize Irvin Cobb’s “Back Home” stories. 
Cobb and young Veiller were talking of 
the play that was to be derived from the 
tales and of which young Veiller had 
thought up a basic idea that appealed to 
Cobb enormously. Young Veiller re- 
marked to Cobb. that the one thing that 
had thus far eluded him was how to 
bring the curtain down on the second 
act with a big laugh. 

“Who's on the stage at the end of 
that act as you have the thing outlined 
in your head?” asked Cobb, whose 
Brobdingnagian appetite has recently 
fallen off to the point where now, at 
breakfast, he is able to eat only a Port- 
erhouse steak with onions, some stewed 
tomatoes, séveral boiled potatoes, some 
a cakes, a couple of chops, 

ssels sprouts, a few slivers of ham 
with fried eggs, and a little marmalade. 


Young Veiller answered that, as the | 
idea of the act reposed in his mind at | 
present, Judge Priest and one of the old © 
women in the stories—a gray-haired ~ 
old woman of about sixty-five—held the 
stage at the curtain. 

“Good!” exclaimed the anemic Cobb. 
“T’'ll tell you what we'll do. We'll have 
the old woman start to sit down and 
then, just as she is about to sit, we’ll have 
Judge Priest pull the chair out from 
under her. The old lady will hit the 
floor with a thud and in the next act 
we'll bring out the fact that she broke 
her spine. If the audience doesn’t 
laugh at that (you see, we'll top one big 
laugh this way with a bigger one), I'll 
eat my hat!” 

Knowing Cobb’s appetite and the © 
nature of his digestive organs, however, ~ 
young Veiller insisted that, in a spirit — 
of fairness to himself, the wager be 
made to read two hats. But he agreed — 
that Cobb didn’t stand the remotest of | 
chances to lose. P 
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The Story of dainty 

Viola Dana, the ‘Star’ 

of ‘‘The Poor Little 
Rich Girl.”’ 


By 
ELEANOR 
GATES 


Author of the 
play, ‘‘ The Poor 
Little Rich Girl.” 





CHILD is 
A leading Broad- 
} way to the box- 
office with an influence as- 
tounding to even the most 
familiar frequenters of The 
Great White Way. 

Little Viola Dana, playing the 
lead of Gwendolyn in “‘The Poor Little 
Rich Girl,”’ is a sensation in a New York 
season marked by maximum production 
both in point of numbers and in point of 
novelty. 

A sharp oscillation of the pendulum 
has sent the theatrical bill of fare swing- 
ing from the Oriental drama, such as 
flooded the theatre last season, to the 
decidedly juvenile motif. Of all the child 
heroines there is none more appealing 














Gwendolyn AND The Organ Grinder 
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than little Viola Dana. 
The Gerry Society has 
been causing all sorts of 
trouble to this little 
girl. Her sixteenth 
birthday is still to 
arrive, andalthough 
for years she has 
been featured in 
the ‘ Movies,” 
her Broadway 
début came with, 
the short-lived 
presentatipn of 

Augustus 

Thomas’ “‘The 

Model.” 

The rdle_ of 
Gwendolyn is 
strenuous and 
delicate. Gwendo- 
lyn is on the stage 
during three 
fourths of 
the entire per- 
formance 
of “The 
Poor Lit- 
tle Rich 
Girl,” and 

as com- 
pletely car- 
ties the back- 
bone of the 
play as does Sa- 
lome in the Strauss 
opera of that name. 
The spontaneous suc- 
cess of this little girl is 
best explained in her own 
simple way. 

“Act?” laughed the little girl. 
We were sitting in Mr. Harris’ 
office and she had just come in froma 

long walk. Her wise mother 
keeps the little Viola 

ie’ simply dressed. The 
black 
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velvet coat, edged with aninexpensive | 
black fur, might have been purchased | 
for a very small sum in any one of the 
shops, and the wee hat of black 
velours Viola confessed to hav- 
ing made herself. Her eyes are 
very blue and very intent; 
her mouth is small and 
sweet and her glossy 
black hair, which she 
wears “off stage” 
just as she does 
when she radiates 
behind the foot- 
lights, curls 
genuinely. 
“Act?” re- 
peated Viola. 
“Why, I 
don’t act. 
I just get 
out on the 
stage and 
play. I just 
make _be- 
lieve I’m 
« Gwendolyn. 


Acting that way is the easiest thing in the world. It 
isn’t any harder than making believe you’re a bear ora 
beautiful fairy princess in a game to amuse your 
little brother or your little sister. : 
“‘T never think of the people who are out in front. 
I just play I’m Gwendolyn over and over again. 
And I love little Gwendolyn. I feel so sorry for her. 
>, All I have to do, before I go on the stage, is to 
=. make myself believe that I am that poor little 
~ 63 rich girl, with everything in the world that 
oo money can buy, a nurse and a governess to take: 
; care of me and automobiles and lovely toys and 
a longing in my heart to go barefoot and to have 
my stage mother love me just as my real-life mother has 
always done. And then I think how I hate to take 
medicine and I rebel against that awful dose of soothing 
syrup just as poor little Gwendolyn did. And so I go 
right on through the play in the very same way. It’s 





























—AND Gwendolyn 
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the easiest thing in the world to do—and it’s the most fun, 
too. 

“Of course, I know that the ‘making-believe’ I do is not 
great acting. And I do want to be a great actress. My ambition 
—please don’t laugh at me—is to play Juliet. I know that will 
take lots of study, but I hope some day to accomplish it. 

“Tt did not bother me a bit to come from the ‘movies’ to | 
the real stage. I want some day to be able to cease being a 
child-actress and to become really a player. 

“What do I like best to do for an amusement? Well, next 
to reading I like to crack eggs; I love to cook things that call 
for eggs in the recipe. I think it is perfectly lovely to watch 
the inside of an egg roll out of the shell, and for that reason I 


love to make cake—particularly chocolate cake.” aries 


OF DAINTY 
VIOLA DANA 








The HAND THAT 
ROCKS the 
THEATRICAL CRADLE 


A story of 
Oliver, Morosco, 
rebel 


By ADA PATTERSON 





| LIVER MOROSCO is a peaceful mil- 
O | lionaire citizen of Southern California; 
yet, at thirty-five, he is causing 
managers, each of whom might be. his father, 
counting eligibility by years, to blink in startled 
disapproval. He is a calm-mannered iconoclast of 
the stage. Although he shows deep dimples when 
he smiles, he is in himself an insurgent theatric 

host. 

First and most unwelcome to his disapproving 
elders is his rebel attitude against greed as an element 
in the amusement business. ‘“‘We ought to be satisfied 
with enough,” is his dictum, and he proves his sincer- 
ity by building one of the handsomest theatres in the 
world, a half-million dollar structure, so that it can 
seat twelve hundred persons—and that number, he 
thinks, is quite large enough. 

Mr. Morosco makes the watching circle of surprised 
ones restive by: the further pronouncement that he is 
opposed to trading for public favor upon past per- 
formances. He is ‘‘against’”’ featuring the star who has 
been shining for a quarter of a century as an exclusive 
proposition, merely because’ of the long term of shining. 
His rebel cry is ‘Give the youngsters a chance,” and he 
is giving it to Laurette Taylor, to Helen Ware, to Bessie 
Barriscale, to scores of young players who become popu- 
lar favorites on the Pacific Coast before the dblasé in- 
habitants of New York ever hear of them. 
Mr. Morosco gives the new play and the new play- 
wright their chance. In Los Angeles he is crooning at 
the cradle of triplets—the young, unrecognized 
play; the young, unrecognized player, and the 
young, insufficiently recognized player. 
He is a rebel against traditions in acting. 
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sit down like human beings and talk it over,” 
he says. So it comes about that on the 
stages of his five theatres in Los Angeles 
a pair make loveas unstiltedly as they 
would on the rose-covered ve- 
randa of a Los Angeles bungalow. 
When he is appealed to by a 
puzzled actor he _ answers: 
“What would you do if you 
weren't acting? Then do it 
that way.” 

Coming three or four times a 
year from Los Angeles to make 
a theatrical production in New 
York, the young man who wont 
be dictated to, even by older 

heads, suffered from the multiple 
distracting noises of Manhattan. 


MR. AND MRS. MOROSCO PICKING ROSES IN 
JANUARY AT THEIR LOS ANGELES HOME 





























A CORNER IN THE 


His revolts blind him 
to any necessity for 
the leading man walk- 
ing about the stage 
while he makes love to 
the leading woman, 
even though he has 
good legs and well fitting asked. 

trousers. ‘‘When you “So that the street 
and I have anything to anes “a a noises wont interrupt 
say to each other, we BaRRISCALE — Laveccha Cheage your performances.” 
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MOROSCO LIVING ROOM 


“You should have 
your theatres double 
walled,’”’ he counseled 
some of the wiseacres. 

They looked at him 

dubiously, and edged 
away. “Why?” they 











































The fact that ground space on Broadway 
is worth its weight in diamonds in no way 
deterred him. “When I build my theatre 
in New York I shall build it that 
way,” he affirmed. 

He gave an object lesson in the 
Morosco in Los Angeles. Two 
walls, six feet apart, make of the 
auditorium a chamber responsive 
only to the sounds made within 
it. A boiler explosionin the street 
outside would not drown a dy- 
ing Camille’s last whisper. 

Mr. Morosco also refuses to 
believe in cowing or subduing. 
He derides the theory that theat- 
rical folk are children, with the 
undeveloped business acumen of 
children. ‘‘I pre- BEssIE BARRISCALE 


vent trouble in my IN “THE BIRD OF 
PARADISE 





































HE HAS AN EXTENSIVE COL- 
RELATING TO THE STAGE 


MR. MOROSCO IN HIS LIBRARY. 
LECTION OF WORKS 
my companies in Los 
Angeles own their own 
homes, and a third of 
them come to the the- 
atre in their automo- 
biles.”’ 
His rebellion against 


companies by having 
a thorough under- 
standing at first and 
standing by it,” he 
says. ‘If I stand by my 
part of the bargain, I 
find they will. We get on 
pleasantly and remain to- the old and accepted in 
gether for years. Practically all ; theatrical conditions is 
of the long term members of Photograph by Matzene, Los shown best by his plan 


ngeles 
LAURETTE TAYLOR IN ‘‘PEG 
' ’O MY HEART” 
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the butler next week, and he will not care, if 
he has an individual interest in the profits 
of the enterprise.” 

Thirteen years ago, at twenty-two, 
looking with candid Irish eyes from 
beneath the soft brim of a black 
slouch hat, Mr. Morosco declared 
his war with the words: “Father, 

I don’t like melodrama ‘as you 

present it. Give me a chance to 

put it on in another way.” 
Age resents the temerity of 
youth. This encounter was no 
exception. Age in the case of the 
late Walter Morosco flushed 
angrily and talked loudly of 
“conceit.” 
“Still, I can’t give up my con- 
OLIVER MoRosco Victions, Father.” 
AND HIS WIFE ‘The young rebel was 








































WALTER MOROSCO IS A POOL ‘‘SHARK” 


undaunted by storms. 
“Unless you can give 
me a free hand and 
let me do something 
with our productions 
in my own way, I'll 
start for myself.” 
“Two Moroscos in San 


for his New York play- 
house: ‘‘I will build a 
co-operative theatre. I 
will surround myself’ 
with a group of stars, 
and everyone’s name 
will be permanently set 
up in the theatre. But the 
permanency will not ex- Francisco! Try it and 
tend to the parts. The hero Photograph see how long you will 
of yesterday may be playing New York last,’”’ laughed the elder. 
OLIVER MOROSCO, REBEL 
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“T will leave San Francisco to you, and 
begin in Los Angeles.” 

Behind him lay a boyhood of fol- 
lowing his father’s footsteps. The 
trail had ied from Logan, Utah, to 
San Francisco, where the boy and 
his brother became expert pro- 
fessional wrestlers. ‘‘ Likely lads,” 
their audiences in the Mission 
agreed, and there were prophets 
who talked of the prize ring. 
What the Morosco boys chiefly 
learned in the exhibitions of 
strength was that no man is 
whipped while his nerve lasts, 
and that to a man who is worth 
while, obstacles are only punching 
bags on which to exercise his own 


strength. MR. MOROSCO 
It was a youth STARTING FOR 
THE OFFICE 















































OLIVER MOROSCO’S $50,000 HOME IN LOS ANGELES 


seemed its impene- 
trable shadows to 
slake my thirst for in- 
formation about the 
plans of the house for 
the next season. A grave 
faced, black clad youth, 
he was, niggard of words 
melodrama in San Fran- but alert of eye and brain. 
cisco. I met him there. One Already he had sent the news 


morning he came out of what HELEN warE IN of his father’s playhouses and 
THE ESCAPE 
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filled with endeavor 
directed into practical 
channels by a practi- 
cal father. At fifteen, 
the well-grown Oliver 
was press-agent for his 
father’s Grand Opera 
House, the home of 
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productions to newspapers on all sides. 
He had been stage director of the cav- 
ernous theatre, had acted at times and 
tended the box office at others. Oliver 
Morosco left all this behind when he 
started for Los Angeles. His father’s 
argument, “‘The people come to see 
it. We’re making money. What more 
do you want?” echoed in his ears be- 
tween rumbling of the train wheels. He 
could not have answered it in terms that 
would satisfy his father, or satisfy any- 
one else, but to himself he repeated: “I 
want to do something better—as well as 
I can.” 

His assets, carefully calculated, were 
experience and‘forty dollars. His lia- 
bilities were a wife, a child and a 
mother-in-law who believed in him. His 
handicap was the awesome news, already 
preceding him, that Ollie Morosco had 
quarreled with his father. 

Arriving in Los Angeles, he sent his 
family to a cheap hotel and went to look 
over the hoodoo theatre of the city. 
Everyone else looked at it askance. 
Thirteen managers had attempted to 
solve its problem and, one after an- 
other, had failed. Walter Morosco’s 
rebel’ son decided to be the fourteenth 
to make the attempt. 

“There was no trouble about getting 
the house,” he says, when telling the 
story of that dismal beginning. ‘‘ They 
would have let anyone have it.” 

He was greeted by a press that jeered 
at “the child that will try what thirteen 
skilled men failed to do.” 

But the next week the press con- 
fessed that the child, with the T. D. 
Frawley company, had _ produced 
“Madame Sans Géne” remarkably 
well. Other plays, well played, cleverly 
though not sumptuously set, and direct- 
ed with every sign of dramatic intelli- 
gence and discrimination, followed. The 
son of the king of melodrama on the 
West Coast came to be regarded as a 
prince in his own right. 

Events flowed with encouraging 
smoothness. The hoodoo flapped her 
wings, croaked in farewell and flew 
away from her long-time perch on the 
roof of the Burbank Theatre. But 
eventually the selection of plays for his 
company began to run disconcertingly 
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low. The young rebel did not lay down 
his arms. He wrote a play himself. He 
named it ‘‘The Half Breed,’”’ rehearsed 
it with prodigious care, and it ran seven 
weeks. He wrote “Judge and Jury.” 
It ran for five weeks. Thereafter he was 
always ready with a stop-gap. 

Fred Belasco went to Los Angeles and 
opened the Belasco Theatre. His cele- 
brated brother permitted him the use of 
his own plays and opened the way for 
him to get many Eastern successes. 
Morosco, to compete, bethought him- 
self of trying out new plays. Edgar 
Selwyn’s ‘The Country Boy” was born 
at the Burbank. “The Rose of the 
Rancho,” under its original name, 
“Juanita,” first exclaimed there: ‘‘God, 
this is life!”’ It was the nest from which 
“The Bird of Paradise”? emerged. ‘‘Peg 
o’ My Heart” came into being and 
lived one hundred nights at the Burbank. 

Morosco came to be known as a de- 
veloper of dramatic talent. He had en- 
gaged Laurette Taylor on the strength 
of reviews of her work in ‘‘ Alias Jimmy 
Valentine.” Studying her at her first 
rehearsal, he saw that she had an un- 
likeness to any other comedienne he had 
seen, that she had an intense individual- 
ity, an hundred-power personality, and 
a quick wit. And the result was a 
contract which foretold the future. 

He ‘‘signed”’ Helen Ware, one of the 
most powerful of the younger actresses. 
Bessie Barriscale, whose fame had 
hitherto been the vicarious one of being 
““Mabel Taliaferro’s cousin,” he has 
helped to climb to unexpected heights. 

Oliver Morosco, rebel, paid several 
visits a year to New York. From each 
visit he brought plays, each time more of 
them. At each visit to New York the 
doors that had opened narrowly at first 
in curiosity, now opened wider in wel- 
come. More plays, more theatres. He 
acquired the Majestic and the Mason. 

Came a dramatic hour when Neighbor 
Morosco of the Burbank and Neighbor 
Fred Belasco met for a chat in San 
Francisco to avoid interruption. There 
was a long conference. Papers were 
signed. Hands were shaken. Before the 
setting of the sun there was drama in 
real life in the Belasco stock company 
in Los Angeles. 
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STASIA NAPIERKOWSKA 


DANCING— 


The Supreme in Expression 
By STASIA NAPIERKOWSKA 


Now appearing in the United States in “The Dance of the Bee.” 


Editor’s Note: Mademoiselle Stasia Napierkowska, author of the article of which 
the following is a translation, is a young woman of mingled French and Polish extrac- 
tion who was born in Constantinople and who has had a marvelously successful career 
in Europe and recently in America as a dancer of what is technically known as choreo- 
graphic or picture dancing. She is considered in France one of the most graceful 
dancers on the stage, and-has been premiére danseuse at the Opera Comique in Paris. 
In addition to her ability as a terpsichorean, she is well known in the motion picture 
world, before which she has appeared most frequently in comedies with the famous Max 


Linder. 


{~y— |ROM prehistoric times, man 
| F has ever sought to express to 
| -__|] his fellow man the things that 
were in his mind and the dreams of his 
imagination, be they terrible, beautiful 
or bizarre. To this end were wrought 
the gigantic, somnolent beasts in stone 
which distinguished the curious art of 
Assyria, the Egyptian  bas-reliefs, 
pyramids and monoliths, colonnaded 
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avenues and towering, lotus capitaled 
columns made brilliant with the picture 
records of victories. To this end was 
perfected the marvelous efficiency of the 
Greek plastic artists and ‘later the 
European painters of the Renaissance 
and. modern schools. So also has been 
produced all literature—all poetry, all 
song and all drama. 

For many centuries, however, there 
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was lost in Europe formerly under the none too Puritanical 
that most exquisite Kings of both England and France, 
and delightful mode that for a time it appeared that no 
. of expression which form of amusement would ever amount 
™% the Greeks _ toa great deal any more. 
brought to per- Art was in a rococo condition; so, 
fection “in com- also, to a large extent, was literature. 
pany with their In fact, Europe was undergoing a period 
other arts, and of decidedly bad taste in everything, 
for which there was typified by the horrible crinoline. 
a Muse, Terpsich- Thus things persisted till the close of 
ore, as there were the nineteenth century. It seemed as if 
for the other “fine the European nations had grown mid- 
arts.” dle-aged and were too old to play any 
All through more—a dull prospect! 
the Medizval But with the opening of the great 
time dancing was & twentieth century 
but little practiced, fy —this century of 
and we hear little marvels such as the 
world has _ never 
known ' before— 
there came a 
change. The 
world was 
revital- 
ized, 

























“THE DANCE IS 
SPEECH—IT IS 
MORE THAN 
SPEECH” 





of it, save 

such rude @ 
carnival ex- 

hibitions, as, for example, 
the ‘‘ Morris dancers’’ of 
England. Poets there 
were a-plenty , musicians 
also. In fact, Europe 
at one time became so 
infested with trouba- 
dours, jugglers and 
so forth, that they 
were a positive 
nuisance: but of 


dancing, as prac- 
ticed at its best 
by true artists, “IN THE DANCE, YOU SPEAK WITH YOUR WHOLE 
Y 7—_ WOT "be vonrT OTT rATT y > watt SHOU PPS 
there was none, BODY—YOUR EYES, YOUR LIPS, YOUR HEAD, YOUR NECK, YOUR SHOULDERS, 
Th lat YOUR WAIST, YOUR ARMS, YOUR HANDS, YOUR LEGS AND YOUR FEET, AND 
en, ater, EVERY ATOM OF YOUR AUDIENCE RESPONDS 


the Victorian 


era amongst the English speaking races __ revivified, and with the death of the old 
and the Republican Era in France, century seemed to cast off the elderli- 
which leveled everything to a dull ness which had threatened to creep upon 
mediocrity of top hats, took so much of it. The color of peoples’ clothes got 
brighter. The men cast off the funereal 


the gaiety out of life which had existed 
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garb with which they desecrated the 
face of the earth for so many years and 
began to appear in plumage almost as 
brilliant as that of their sweethearts. 
It was a welcome change—one to be 
indeed most ardently desired, for after 
all, is life worth living if one cannot be 
happy in it? And how on earth men 
could feel cheerful when they used to go 
about looking like a tremendous num- 
ber of pall-bearers. waiting around for 
some one to die and be buried by them 
is quite beyond me. 

Clothes, you know, have a subtle in- 
fluence on the individual that wears 
them and the individual that sees them. 
To a great extent—a greater extent, 
perhaps than one may always be in- 
clined to think—it may be said of 
people, “‘By their clothes may ye judge 
them.” 

You will usually find the fool in 
motley, the optimist in bright colors, 
the pessimist in black: M2gdalene the 
unredeemed may be usually found in 
scarlet, and saints and sackcloth are as 
much together in real life as they are in 
legendary lore. 

When folks began to brighten up their 
raiment, the world became instantly 
gayer. People disgovered suddenly that 
there was really no use in working hard 
if your work did not bring you the right 
and the opportunity to be merry occa- 
sionally, and to be entertained. As a re- 
sult, to-day we find that what was the 
staid old world of the Victorian era is 
being assailed on all sides for being 
frivolous—but the world heeds its 
critics not. It has learned to smile, to 
sing, to play, to make music and to 
dance. It has become young again, and 
the greatest proof of that fact is that in 
the past few years all the world—and 
particularly this great big glorious 
America whose cities, wealth, wisdom 
and power are the wonder, the astonish- 
ment and the jealousy of all men—has 
gone mad about dancing, the first of all 
the arts, the most alluring, the most 
beautiful, and finally, but greatest of 
all, the most expressive. 

I say that the dance is the most ex- 
pressive mode of expression. This might 
be instantly criticised and contradicted 
with the answer that speech is the most 
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perfect expression: but if you say that, 
I will reply that you are begging the 
question—that you are arguing, as the 
old professors say, in a vicious circle. 
The dance is speech—it is more than 
speech, for in speech you express with 
one organ, the tongue, thoughts which 
are conveyed to only one other organ of 
your audience, the ear. In the dance, on 
the contrary, you speak with your 
whole body—your eyes, your lips, your 
head, your neck, your shoulders, your 
waist, your arms, your hands—ah, par- 
ticularly your hands!—your legs and 
your feet, and every atom of your audi- 
ence responds. It is not tongue speaking 
to ear: it is a whole individual express- 


-ing a thought by her whole being to not 


one but every faculty of her audience. 

The dance is the art of a fun-loving 
age, and as such puts its stamp upon 
the ages: of which it has been beloved as 
the great ages of the world. For without 
a sense of humor nothing is great. 

The age of the dancers of Nineveh 
was such an age: at that time was 
astronomy founded, the calculations of 
astronomers of to-day being based 
upon the work done by those ancient 
men. The age of Rameses was such an 
age: at that time were done a thousand 
wonderful works in Egypt that in- 
fluenced the world in ages to come. 
The Greeks loved the dance and made 
it holy, and who shall hold a candle to 
the Greeks in the perfection of epic and 
lyric poetry, in the mastery of literature, 
architectural decoration, in sculpture 
and philosophy and the art of war? 
Rome in her greatest power and glory 
loved the dance; and to-day, when 
every work that man has done in bygone 
ages has been surpassed in magnitude 
and in brilliancy of execution and 
application to the needs of man, again 
the people come to acclaim the dancer 
and the dance—the earliest of all artists, 
the first of all the arts. 

For the world turns ever to the wor- 
ship of youth, and dancing is the ex- 
pression of youth par excellence. It is 
the expression of the rebirth of things 
every year with the bursting of the first 
blossoms in the spring: it is the expres- 
sion of the renewed vitality and hope of 
the world incarnate in every babe that 
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is born into the world and laid in its 
mother’s arms. It is symbolic of the 
eternal change that is eternal refresh- 
ment and strengthening. It is motion, 
swift, perfect; and motion is that which 
holds the stars in their places in the 
skies of night and this wheeling planet 
in its orbit. 

All other arts are artificial; but Na- 
ture herself taught men to dance. She 
taught it in the trees swaying to the 
south wind in the springtime, in the 
reeds waving to the motion of a stream’s 
current, in the clouds flying across the 
moon on a windy night. She taught it in 
the brave beasts that flash and disap- 
pear in the green woodlands, and the 
moonbeams that dance through the 
leaves upon the greensward at midnight. 

Who is there that goes out into the 
wide spaces of the earth in the spring 
and beholds the moorlands and the 
valleys stretched before him, the vault- 
ed blue of the sky and hears the wild 
young wind of the country-side whisper- 
ing daring dreams into his ear but feels 
within him the temptation to dance 
away across the blossomed prairies and 
never return again to the thunder of the 
city pavements and the iron hand of 
city need? 

Dancing is life put to music. There 
lies its appeal, and there its imperish- 
ableness. 

As long as there are children in the 
world, as long as there are stalwart men 
and beautiful girls, as long as the red 
blood flows fresh and clean and free in 
blue young veins untainted with the 
cold hardening of age, so long shall 
mankind love the dance and the dancer. 

It is as natural to dance as it is to love. 
Books are written about love. Millions 
of pages and volumes of printed matter 
have been turned from fertile brains 
into the imaginations of youths and 
maidens yearning for that unending 
dream—Romance. Millions of songs 
and poems have been sung and read 
about love. 

Yet I venture to say there has been 
nothing said about Romance which has 
one thousandth the charm which the 
music of a sweet waltz has to a boy and 
girl dancing to its harmony who love 
each other. 
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For while literature may represent 
discord equally with harmony, the 
dance must be melodious, and to be 
melodious—to the sight, mind you, just 
as music is melodious to the ear—it must 
of course be harmonious. 

It is obvious from these reflections 
that the art of dancing necessitates an 
amount of study, practice and devotion 
equal to that which must be given any 
other line of artistic endeavor in order 
to become a successful exponent thereof. 
For the dancer, there are no vacations 
such as may be enjoyed by other 
people. She who expresses thought with 
every fiber of her body must keep that 
body in excellent condition always. 
To be a dancer one must be also, to a 
large extent, an ascetic, a dietician and 
a stern disciplinarian on the subject of 
hours of arising and resting. No mid- 
night revelry for the daughter of Terp- 
sichore if she wishes to be a creditable 
disciple of the frolic Muse! 

I said that dancing is life put to music, 
and there is considerably more to that 
than may appear upon the surface of the 
phrase. Life as it really exists is simply 
a succession of sustained emotions on 
the part of the individuals who are 
living. For so many .ages have these 
same emotions been playing like the 
fingers of a harpist over the chords of 
human hearts, that certain expressions, 
gestures, kinds of music, even colors, 


-have become intimately connected with 


the idea of one or other of them. Red 
always gives the impression of violent 
passion of one kind or another; green is 
a color that to the eyes of ‘people speak- 
ing all languages tells of jealousy; white 
denotes variously peace and goodness— 
a colorless color that gives the impres- 
sion of the lack of those wilder human 
moods which give life its high lights. 

Music has so many different subtle 
modes of appeal to the various emo- 
tions that it would be idle to attempt to 
enumerate them, and color and music 
combined with rhythmic movement, it- 
self expressive, make up the three 
modes of direct appeal to the audience 
before whom a dance is being given. 
Each is as important as the other. 

It is therefore apparent that each of 
the three things must be given minute 
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attention. It would be absurd to give a ballet in funeral black or a Russian 
peasant dance in the costume of a Zulu soldier. The music must fit the 
idea to be conveyed by the dance, the scenery; and the colors of the 
various costumes worn in the dance, particularly by the premieére, 
must fit the motif also, and in fact every salient, and in many cases 
apparently minute and inconspicuous, detail must be made 
to gravitate toward the achievement of an artistically 
expressive whole. 

The question of the “morality”? or ‘“im- 
morality” of a dance frequently arises. This %@ 
point is brought upmost often in America, where 4a 
the arts are now just beginning to establish ] 
such a splendid foothold, but where so much of 
the old Puritanical spirit still exists, and is 
brought up, at times, in the most extraordinary 
ways. : 

There are immoral dances, of course. There 
are fallen angels, for that matter. In this 
world there is a good and evil to everything, 
but there is a certain class of people who would 
look for lasciviousness in the draping of statues 
of the saints, who positively go about with their 
eyes narrowed and their minds hot on the scent of 
evil. They are a queer 
species. They really 
love evil as no real 
evil-doer does. To the 
sinner, evil is an 
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unpleasant accident or a way of attain- 
ing an end; but to one of those persons, 
evil is a delightful and wonderful thing, 
to be chased fervently through every 
walk of life with bloodhounds, and then 
exposed, naked and shameful, for the 
gaze of the public. 

It may be taken for granted, however, 
that a dancer does not work for months 
or years on thinking out and perfecting 
a beautiful and graceful dance purely 
and simply for the purpose of appearing 
before people in something so shockingly 
beautiful and contrary to convention 
that a large sum of money may be 


realized . 
Only a 

true artist 
can pro- 
duce a truly 
artistic pro- 
duction, and 
with all their 
claimed for 


“CLOTHES HAVE A 
SUBTLE INFLUENCE 
ON THE INDIVIDUAL 
THAT WEARS THEM 
AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
THAT SEES THEM”’ 


faults it may be 


the artistic folk 
are at their work, 
ous. No one to 
tiful is a 


that when they 
they are seri- 
whom the beau- 
religion—nay, 
whole soul—is 


more, one’s 
going to taint it with de- 
liberate eroticism for the delight of the 
coarse-grained. 

There are some people who virtuously 
say that it is not godly to have nude 
statues in public places or to have hu- 
man beings expose any part of their 
bodies save the tips of their fingers and 
the ends of their noses. Yet God made 
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men and women; and furthermore, he 
made them nude—! 

This is of course not an argument in 
favor of indecency of any sort, however. 
No one would be quicker to oppose any- 
thing upon the stage or anywhere savor- 
ing of the deliberately salacious than 
I: it is simply a statement made to show 
how absurd is the stand taken by small 
minded people on some subjects,' an 
example of which was the opposition 
to my costume in the Arabian dance, 
which is one of my répertoire, and con- 
cerning which, to my amazement and, I 
must confess, mingled-em- 
barrassment and rage, I 
became the subject of dis- 
cussion by some silly so- 
ciety or other in New 
York this spring. 

That, however, is 
a matter concerning 
which I prefer 
not to talk. In- 
deed, I am 
afraid I have 


wandered away 
from thesubject. 
Dancing, the 
supreme ex- 
pression, is the 
title of my lit- 
tle talk, is it 
not? Perhaps 
a presump- 
tuous one in 
view of the 
tremendous 
interest in the 
art of painting 
that these 
strange new 
painters—the 
““cubists’”’ and 
“‘post-impressionists”’ and the like—have 
aroused here this winter. 

Unfortunately for the cubists, their 
art is not beautify]. If it were beautiful, 
it would live. That is why dancing, the 
youngest of the arts, has to-day the 
largest following of them all. It is beauti- 
ful; and beauty is eternal. 
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ERSON BANKS turned in 
FE, his saddle and looked back at 

his wife leaning on the gate. 
He stopped his horse. 

“Good-by, Letty,” he said for the 
second time. 

She did not answer, and a look of 
ptizzled uncertainty stole over his big, 
sunburned face. 

“Lonesome?” he ventured. 

“No more than usual.” 

“Tf I’ll hitch to the buggy, will you 
go along? You can talk to the Missis 
while George is grinding the sickle.” 

“Talk to her!” A weariness beyond 
scorn was in her voice. “Measles and 
teething, and—” He did not hear the 
end of the sentence. 

“Well, I’ve just got to go, Letty; 
but I’ll come home as soon as I can. 
Old Bill’s pretty tired, but I guess he 
can trot a little when it comes to the 
Meacham’s hill—” 

Slowly she turned, and his speech 
ended abruptly. Heretofore, she had 
kept her face averted, and he had un- 
derstood her with difficulty; but now, 
with her discontented eyes regarding 
him coldly, with her pretty, peevish 
face upturned to his, there was no mis- 
taking one of the slowly spoken words. 

“Go on to George’s; you are no com- 
pany for me when you are here.” 

“Why—why, Letty! Have I said any- 
thing—done anything—?” 

“No! You don’t know anything to 
Say, or anything to do, outside of the 
farm.” The girl did not raise her voice, 
expressing her complaint in a flat, 
Spiritless monotone. 

“But you knew, Letty—” 











“I didn’t know! I thought it would 
be grand, having a house of my own 
that the young folks could come out to— 
but they don’t—” 

“Most all of your set’s married off,” 
he reminded her gently. 

“And that I could go in and see 
them sometimes for a week at a time. 
Instead, it’s been nothing but work, 
work! and so lonesome that, lots of 
times, I’ve been tempted—” 

“Tempted to what, dear?” he 
prompted anxiously, when she paused. 

“To—oh! I don’t know what. Run 
along and get the sickle sharpened; 
it’s almost dark.” 

“But I don’t like to leave you feel- 
ing this way.” 

“Humph! I don’t know what dif- 
ference there is between your being 
over at George’s, or out in the fields— 
or here,” she added under her breath. 

Emerson had turned and was sitting 
sideways on the horse’s broad back, a ~ 
spear of grass held ruminatively be- 
tween his teeth. He was a large man, 
heavy of shoulder, thick of thigh, but 
with a certain directness of movement 
that told of powerful and perfectly 
controlled muscles. His face, large 
featured and stolid, was attractive from 
its very ruggedness. 

“T suppose it is awful lonesome for 
you, Letty,” he admitted, at length; 
“but, don’t you think, if you took more 
interest in things, it might help?” 

“Interest! Interest in a lot of squall- 
ing chickens and a house that no one 
ever sees!” 

“You sort of snubbed the Ketchams, 
you know, Letty,” he reminded, “and 
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they're the only near neighbors we 
have.” 

“What do I care for those old 
folks ?” 

“Middle aged,” he corrected, “and 
the salt of the earth!” 

“Tl do without salt; it’s spice I 
want!” -She laughed mirthlessly. 

Emerson turned and threw his big 
leg over the horse again. “Well, I’m 
dummed if I know how to get it for 
you! Do you suppose a phonograph? I 
might manage it, though I’m mighty 
hard run just now.” 

An impatient toss of her head was 
his answer. 

“Well, you try and think up some- 
thing, Letty; but I’ve just got to go 
now; George’ll be shut up.” His re- 
luctant, hesitating “Good-by” received 
one so short and snappy in return that 
it made him jump. 

It took Emerson’s slow mind a long 
time to rid their conversation of all 
superfiuities and come down to the 
main fact: that he could no longer in- 


‘terest Letty; that it made no difference 


as far as her lonesomeness was con- 
cerned whether he was with her or 
away, which meant, of course, that she 
no longer loved him. Even then, the 


‘groan that it wrung from him was tardy 


in coming; but it had gathered force 
from a thorough understanding by the 
delay. 

It was twilight when he reached the 
wayside blacksmith shop. A lantern 
hung over the anvil did little to light 
the small, windowless interior till 
George, a diminutive Titan in overalls 
and hickory shirt, laid down the iron 
he was welding and pumped lustily on 
the bellows. Long spirals of green and 
orange flame burst from the pile of 
blackened coals on the forge; and 
Emerson sighed when he saw Ketch- 
am’s face, appearing wan and sickly 
in the strange tight. He would have to 
wait, and there was Letty—but then, 
he remembered and sighed again, he 
Was no company for her when he was 
there. 

He slid off the horse and, standing 
the sickle noiselessly beside the door, 
sat down on a pile of logs near the 
fence. He would not go in just yet. At 
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any other time he would have wel- 


comed the chance of telling the two — 


men about Queenie’s new colt and his 
hopes for it, and of the thoroughbred 
Berkshire that had come that day; but 
not now. What was the use of boast- 
ing of his success as a stockman when 
he was a failure in every other way, 
especially as a husband? 

It was all his fault. He had known 
all the time that a big lubber like him 
had no business to marry a pretty little 
fly-away like Letty. At first, she had 
seemed contented and really interested 
in all the wonderful things he was do- 
ing on the farm. He had thought, too, 
that she was going to like the birds and 
the flowers and, especially, the great 
silent woods back of the barn that al- 
ways, when he walked there, made 
him thoughtfully bare his head. Many 
times he had helped her with her 
work on-a Sunday so that they 
might go there, or out over the farm, 
where he had been ready with the 
name and history of any growing thing 
or shy wild creature that might attract 
her attention; but, somehow, he had 
failed to interest her and, the second 
year of their marriage, the lonesome- 
ness had gripped her. Even then, he 
had not despaired. She liked music and 
shows; and music and shows she 
should have! 

He dropped his work in the middle 
of the afternoon, drove up and milked 
the astonished cows hours before the 
regular time, fed the calves and pigs 
on the run, hustled rebellious and com- 
plaining chickens to bed and shut them 
in while it was still light; and, after a 
hasty dressing and a supper that 
choked him, a ten mile drive to town. 

Letty sometimes dropped in home 
for a few minutes; but, as she and her 
stepmother were not congenial, her 
stay was usually short. There was a 
moment’s chat with the friends they 
met, a visit to some ice cream parlor, 
and then the show. Thus far, it all had 
been very delightful for Letty; but 
when at last everything was over and 
the homeward journey begun, there 
came a time of weariness and discom- 
fort that, scheme as he would, he could 
not lighten for her. Sometimes it was 
























ing little wife that he carried into the 
house. At other times it rained and 
spoiled her pretty clothes; and, always, 
‘there was the fatigue of the next day, 
till he felt relieved when, at length, 
she refused to go. 

After that, however, he had only 
occasional glimpses of the bright, fun- 
loving girl he had married. She would 
no longer go to the little church across 
the river or attend its rare picnics or 
sociables; she would not drive to any 
of the scattering neighbors with him 
on Sunday, as was the custom of the 
place; neither did~she encourage their 
visits, till the time came when for 
months they scarcely saw a soul. 

She became thin and pale; her eyes 
had a hunted look, and night after 
night, he found her leaning on the 
gate, her face turned toward the town. 

“They’re having a good time over 
there, Emerson,” she once told him. 
“The girls have on their white dresses, 
and the boys their light suits. They are 
going to a dance pretty soon, or, may- 

e, they’ll go over to.the hall and prac- 
tice for a concert. They are laughing 
and talking, Emerson—and look at 
us!” His heart had ached for her then; 
it did now. 

“My God!” he muttered under his 
breath as he rose. “My God! What 
shall I do?” 

The next morning the dinner bell 
rang at ten o’clock. He unhitched, and 
raced old Bill, with clattering harness 
and wildly flying tugs, all the way to 
the house, to find a stranger lying, still 
and white, on the porch. A carry-all 
stood at the gate, and one man and a 
number of women were standing help- 
lessly around the silent figure. Emer- 
son breathed again when Letty’s 
frightened eyes met his above their 
heads. Thank heaven! nothing had 
happened to her; nothing mattered 
much if she was safe. 

“Tl hurry on to town for a doctor,” 
the man announced briskly, turning 
to go. 

“You'll not!” Emerson retorted defi- 
nitely from the side of the unconscious 
man. “You'll peel that coat and help 
me get him onto a table where he’ll be 





very cold and it was a cross and shtiver- _ 


lange 


handy. There! Soda and water, Letty; 
you know how; and you women’— 
he wheeled on the shrinking group, 
“light that gasoline stove out there, 
one of you, and get water on; and the 
rest of you get his shoes off and rub. 
Je-rusalem! they wont bite—or kick 
you,” he growled disgustedly; and, 
seizing a cold, gaunt foot from a girl 
who was gently massaging it with her 
finger tips, he pommeled it and slapped 
it till it glowed. 

“No, he'll not join you at the end 
of the week,” the doctor told the group 
that afternoon. They were standing by 
the carry-all, ready to start for town, 
where ‘they were to play that night. 
“Nor at the end of the next, either. He’s 
had a close shave. If it hadn’t been for 
you, Banks—” 

Emerson’s 
stopped him, 

“He had better stay right on here,” 
the doctor continued, glancing approv- 
ingly at the commodious house in the 
shelter of the maples. “The fresh air, 
and the milk and eggs—” 

“Can’t do it!” Emerson interrupted. 
He wasn’t going to have Letty over- 
worked for any play-actor living. To 
his surprise, however, she ignored his 
refusal and began asking the doctor 
just how to care for the patient. 

Very well, Emerson thought, nod- 
ding his big head resignedly; if it’s 
nursing she wants, she’ll have the fel- 
low if I have to tie him down. 


deprecating gesture 


Emerson sat on the side porch wait- 
ing for Letty to take up the dinner that 
was already cooked on the stove. Not 
for such trifles as being hungry or get- 
ting back to work would he disturb 
their singing, though his eyes grew 
troubled at the veiled coarseness of the 
song, which Letty finished with a 
shriek of laughter. 

“Say! You’re all right!” commended 
Wilder, the sick man, who was propped 
up on the couch by the organ. “Sing 
it again, and let yourself right out at 
the end. Now!” . 

She sang it again, and her laughter, 
though sounding a little forced, was 
even more “infectious than before. 
Even Emerson, who had hitched for- 
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ward till he could see them, chuckled 
shamefacedly. 

“Now let’s see that step!” Wilder 
ordered, sinking back among the pil- 
lows. 

To Emerson’s consternation, the 
girl sprang up from the organ and be- 
gan to dance. She had always been un- 
commonly agile. She could turn a 
handspring; she could vault to a 
horse’s back; and, in happier times, she 
had sometimes amused herself and be- 
wildered him by kicking his hat from 
his head. Now, with her skirts held 
modestly around her pretty ankles, she 
- pirouetted up and down the room, 
bowing and smiling inanely, encour- 
aged by Wilder’s “patting” and enthu- 
Siastic praise. ‘Faster and faster she 
glided and whirled, while Emerson 
watched her with shocked, though fas- 
cinated, eyes. 

“That'll fetch ’em! They'll fall for 
that, ali right, all right!’ Wilder ap- 
proved delightedly. “Now, as soon as 
you’ve caught your breath, sing that 
other song; then, for heaven’s sake, 
let’s have dinner; I’m famished!” 

Letty, flushed and panting, rose 
from the chair where she had thrown 
herself, and began to sing. 

“Not that way!” Wilder corrected 
impatiently. “Come on from the other 
room !” 

She went out. An instant later, she 
came running back, simpering and 
bowing right and left, and sang a 
foolish little song. She made eyes; she 
extended imploring hands; and, the 
song finished, again bowed, and blew 
__kisses right and left before she ran 
away. 

Emerson was shocked at this phase 
of Letty’s character that he had never 
seen before. Of course, in a way, he 
reasoned, it was his fault. If she hadn’t 
been so lonesome; if she had had di- 
versions like other women, she likely 
would have lived and died without any- 
one ever suspecting she had such a fool- 
ish streak. Before they were married, 
she had been in all of their home talent 
shows and concerts, and the like, and 
he’d been mighty proud of her; but 
this prancing around like a frisky 
heifer and singing songs that made 
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even him blush—Bah! He spat dis- — 
gustedly. He wished that infernal sissy 
in there would get well and go! But, 
did he? It was worth something to 
have Letty as cheerful and happy as 
she had been for the last two or three 
weeks, 

In answer to her summons to dinner, 
he slipped quietly off the porch; and, 
going round the house, came in, osten- 
sibly from the barn. 

“My! what pink cheeks it’s got,” he 
said to Letty with forced cheerfulness. 
“Nursing agrees with you so well that 
I guess I'll take to my bed when he 
gets around again.” 

“You get sick!” Letty laughed de- 
risively ; but Emerson noticed that she 
avoided looking at the other man. 

Wilder’s recovery was slow. The 
time came, however, when he was able 
to practice daily the turn that was to 
electrify the vaudeville stage that fall. 
Letty, too, danced and sang every 
spare moment, though never knowing- 
ly before Emerson. He was heartily 
sick and disgusted with it all; yet he 
dreaded the time when, with Wilder 
gone, she would return to her old list- 
less ways. 

One night Emerson flung the saddle 
on old Bill and ambled off to a much- 
talked of township meeting that was 
to be held in the church; but he scarce- 
ly reached the river when he realized 
that he had made a mistake; it was to 
be next week instead of this. 

“We're a pair of old fools, Bill!” he 
derided, and turned the willing horse 
toward home. As he neared the big 
gate, he was surprised to see people— 
he could not tell how many in the dark- 
ness—get into a buggy and drive away. 

“Rather a short call, that,” he mut- 
tered disappointedly. Visitors were so 
rare that he hated to miss any. He was 
so curious about them that he did not 
put Bill “up” before he entered the 
house, but, tying him to the gate, -hur- 
ried toward the only light visible, which, 
to his surprise, was in their bedroom. 
There was no one there; but, propped 
against the lamp was a note that he - 
read with blanching face. 

“Oh, darling Emerson! I hate to 
leave you this way, but I know you 























wouldn’t let me go if you were home,” 
it began, in Letty’s extravagant man- 
ner. “But I have great talent, Mr. 
Wilder says; and I’m going away to 
make us rich and famous, instead of 
dragging on here, a cross, lonesome 
old grouch. He’s going to give me his 
board money for clothes and things, 
and we'll leave the colts at Barker’s, 
where you always put them up, and 
you can get them Saturday. Don’t 
think I’m in love with him or anything 
like that, dear; I’m using him exactly 
as I do the doorstep. And now good- 
by, you dear, patient man, for I’m cry- 
ing so I can’t see any more.” 

For an instant Emerson stood as one 
transfixed; then he crushed the letter 
in his hand and, running out to the 
horse, jerked him in, snorting and 
pounding up the board walk with his 
shod hoofs, across the flower and 
strawberry beds into the orchard, 
where he mounted and raced its length, 
careless of the loaded trees and the 
growing garden truck between. They 
floundered through the creek and 
scrambled up the slippery bank into 
the quiet road, along which he had 
walked and meditated so many times. 
He felt no reverence for it now; no 
unvoiced longing of his soul made bim 
reach for the hat that had been whisked 
off some time before. 

He overtook them on the far side of 
the woods, and stopped them by riding 
alongside and seizing a colt’s bridle. 
Wilder blustered a little, but Letty 
clung to Emerson’s arm, trembling. 

“What are you going to do? Oh! 
what are you going to do?” she 
quavered. : 

“Take you home, you little fool; and 
keep you from disgracing -yourself!” 
he retorted harshly. 

“But Emmie, dear—” 

“You'll get a good night’s rest, and 
to-morrow I'll drive you and your 
precious sissy into town myself,” he 
continued, more gently. “And—you— 
will—stop—and—say—good-by—to — 
the— Ketchams—and—Georges—on— 
the—way! Do you understand?” 


Along toward the holidays, Emer- 
son read in a_ theatrical journal, 





which now lay with his farm and stock 
papers on a table in the kitchen, that 
Miss Letitia Avery would soon be in 
a town scarcely a hundred miles away. 
He would go and see her, he decided. 
He had worked very hard sincé this 
Miss Letitia Avery had gone away, and 
he needed the rest. 

He had not many preparations to 
make. As soon as he had regained his 
balance. after his wife’s departure, he 
had brought a woman from so far back 
among the hills that she would not add 
to the mild gossip going around the 
neighborhood ; and. together, they had 
“tidied” the house. Letty had been a 
model housekeeper before the lone- 
someness got her, he reminded himself 
loyally, as he straightened the disor- 
dered rooms; and he wanted every- 
thing fine for her when she came back; 
but his patient eyes filled more than 
once and his breath came short as he 
hung the freshly ironed dresses away 
and smoothed her ribbons and collars 
before he laid them carefully in the top 
drawer. All this done, he had closed 
the house, with the exception of the 
kitchen and the small bedroom off it 
that they had long used for a store- 
room. Then he had gone to work. He 
always had been an ambitious man, 
busy from sun’ to sun; but now he 
found that the day had several more 
hours that he could use profitably. She 
might need money any time, and ‘he 
must have it ready for her. 

The day before Christmas he stood 
in the shadow of a loaded truck and 
watched that week’s offering of the 
P & W Vaudeville Circuit disembark 
from the train. It was cold and stormy, 
and they were not a prepossessing lot, 
whatever they might be in pleasanter 
times. A large, blonde woman with a 
couple of dogs that she cooed and gur- 
gled over came first, then Wilder with 
a pretty girl in furs and velvet, a few 
nondescripts, and then Letty, strug- 
gling with a large suit-case and a half 
dozen articles that she carried in her 
hands. : 

Emerson, gripping the truck with 
big, shaking hands, watched her with 
his heart in his eyes, Letty, his poor 
little girl that the loneliness had driven 
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to this—his wife, who had been forced 
out into the world because he could 
not make her ,happy! She looked tired, 
and no wonder, he thought as he 
watched a little impromptu vaudeville 
being enacted on the station platform: 

There was some trouble about the 
baggage, a querulous, fretful trouble 
that brought forth much heated argu- 
ment and running to and fro. The 
snow whirled and sifted down on the 
shivering group from the eaves of the 
station, and the wind roared down the 
tunnel made by its walls and the wait- 
ing train. Through it all, Emerson 
watched Letty’s face. The old discon- 
tented look was gone; and in its place 
was a thoughtful seriousness that he 
had never seen there before. What did 
it portend? Was she getting tired of 
the drudgery and would she, in time, 
come home? Or was she taking her 
supposed talent so seriously that she 
was forever lost to him? 

“Going to ride up, Miss Avery?” 
Wilder asked carelessly. He already 
had the girl of the velvet and furs 
tucked snugly into one corner of the 
*bus, and was now handing in the dogs. 

“No! I’m not going to pay fifty cents 
for riding a half dozen blocks,” Letty 
returned shortly, beginning to gather 
up her luggage. 

“Well, so long.” 

It made Emerson furious to see that 
Wilder did not even look back as the 
*bus drove away. There were only two 
men among the nondescripts who were 
_ now plodding toward the town; one 
carried a fretting child and the other 
looked like a burro with loaded pan- 
niers on either side of him. Letty was 
the last to start, having had trouble 
with a refractory bundle at the last 
moment. 

She passed within three feet of him, 
her shoulders sagging beneath the load, 
her pretty, unprotected head bowed 
before the wind. It was more than he 
could endure. Running after her, he 
took the heavy bag from her hand. 
She drew back, startled, not recogniz- 
ing him for the moment in the storm; 
then: 

“Emerson! Emerson!” she cried, her 
tired face lighting up. 
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“Hello, Letty,” he returned calmly, 
starting on again.~Not if he died for 
it, should she know how his heart was 
beating; how his arms had strained 
hungrily toward her when he took the 
bag. He saw the impulsive movement 
she made toward him, but he’d have 
none of it; he had not come here to 
upset her; indeed, she’d never have 
known he was here if it hadn’t been 
for the way that accursed Wilder had 
acted. 

“Are you well, Letty?” he asked, 
the shaking of his voice drowned in 
the collar of- his fur coat. 

“Yes! What did you come for? How 
long are you going to stay?” she asked 
quickly. 

“Going back at twelve-thirty. Come 
up to see Lang about a Hereford bull; 
you know he lives here.” 

“No, I don’t remember.’”” 

“And when I read that you were 
here, I said to myself, ‘The very thing! 
I can take Letty’s Christmas present 
to her without all the fuss of doing it 

She made no reply and, though she 
was not burdened now, her. head 
dropped lower than before. In the few 
remaining minutes, they talked of her- 
self and the show. In the lobby of the 
hotel, he put a little packet into her 
hands. 

“You need something to glisten and 
shine on your neck, with the rest of 
’em.” His voice held no hint of the 
despair within him. “And I'll send you 
some money when I get home; I’m go- 
ing to sell Queenie’s colt, and I'll have 
more than I need.” : 

“Queenie’s colt! Why, Emerson! I 
thought you were crazy about it.” 

He was surprised and pleased that 
she even knew he had such a colt, “Got 
another,” he told her laconically; and, 
after a formal good-by in the midst of 
the troupe that was openly “sizing up” 
Letty’s “mash,” he went away. 

In the early spring he got a letter 
from Wilder. 

“You were mighty white to me. 
Banks, and I showed my gratitude by 
handing you one for it,” it began. 
“Now, I see a chance—if you will take 
it—to even things up a bit. 




















“Your wife has been falling off late- 
ly; was hissed twice last week, and it 
has got her so fussed that I believe she 
is going to quit. The other night, 
though, Vardaman of the Chicago Cir- 
cuit, was in the house, and the cute 
way she holds her head down and looks 
up through her eyebrows after a song 
so caught him that, to-day, he wrote 
to me—not knowing her name—to tell 
her that he would give her twice as 
much as she is getting now, if she 
would come over to him. 

“Now, Banks, is it footlights or 
fireside—which? Shall I give her that 
letter ?” 

The belief that she would soon come 
home had been growing in Emerson’s 
mind. On the strength of it he had 
traded work with a neighbor, who was 
an artist in his way; and the man had 
transformed the sober little farmhouse 
past belief. Emerson had bought a few 
new furnishings, and now, with every- 
thing ship-shape outside and her fa- 
vorite flowers planted in neat beds 
along the walks, he began to dream 
nightly of her coming. But the letter, 
he firmly believed, would end every- 
thing for him. Letty tired, slighted, 
hissed, might come home; Letty pros- 
perous, admired, applauded—never! 

He walked through the dim aisles 
of the great woods the whole night 
through, seeking light. Along toward 
morning, he had himself deluded into 
the belief that the letter should be with- 
held for the welfare of her soul; but, 
in the light of day, he glimpsed the 
hoofs of selfishness beneath the gar- 
ment of righteousness he had tried to 
throw around his decision, and he 
would have none of it. 

He went home, and after he had cared 
. for all the creatures dependent on him, 
he went into the house. He clenched 
his jaws to keep from crying out as he 
went from room to room; he tiptoed 
past her white bed as though it had 
been her coffin; and, just as he thought 
he had gotten through the ordeal 
bravely, the sight of her sunbonnet by 
the kitchen window where, a few days 
before, he had hung it so hopefully, was 
his undoing. 

He took it from the nail and, dropping 
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onto his knees beside her little chair, 
buried his face in it. : 

A long time afterward he got up, 
looking shrunken and old, wrote “Give 
her the letter” across Wilder’s, sealed 
and addressed it with slow precision, 
and, going out to the barn, put the 
saddle on old Bill and started for town. 


Emerson was tired. He had slept little 
and eaten less in the week since he’d 
made the decision that cost him his wife. 
He knew he ought to be in bed, for it 
was going to take strength and a clear 
head to meet what was before him. He 
had already sold his fine stock closer 
than he should have done, and the only 
way he saw to retrieve the loss, was to 
work harder on the farm. He had that 
week sent every penny he could rake 
and scrape to Letty, for she would need 
new clothes and plenty of them on a new 
circuit. He was getting in bad shape; 
that very day he had left a shoe in the 
furrow and had finished the field bare- 
footed. 

He wondered where Letty was to- 
night, and just what she was doing? 
Singing some foolish rag-time song, 
most likely, and looking through her 
eyebrows at the Johnnies before she 
ran away. Lord! How could she enjoy 
such a-life? But then, she had Talent; 
she had an artistic temperament ; she had 
told him so—while he was just a plod- 
ding, hard-working man, his feet in the 
dirt most of his waking hours, where- 
ever his soul might be. 

She had told him once that he was 
sentimental, because she had found him 
standing bare-headed before the glory 
of the dawn, while all the longing, grop- 
ing soul of him was singing Hallelujahs. 
The great woods, too, affected him 
strangely; they always made him feel 
like praying, and he could no more have , 
screamed with laughter as Letty used 
to before she got lonesome than he 
could have made a racket in church; and 
he sometimes choked up unaccountably 
over music or a beautiful view; yes! or 
a bird, or beast, or a flower! 

Oh! he was an old fool, he was; a 
sentimental old fool—while Letty— He 
wished, though, that she could see the 
place to-night. All the little homestead 
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that he had loved and slaved for so long, 
lay white and enchanted in the light of 
the full moon. He really must go to bed, 
though in his mind was the unformed 
thought that it was a sort of slight to 
the creator to turn his back on so much 
loveliness for the sake of a little sleep. 

; It was very still. The sudden cry of 
ja night birtl sounded loud and porten- 
tous ; and, when a horse’s hoofs struck 
the bridge at the foot of the long hill, 
it startled him so that he sat erect. Who 
could it be? They were coming this 
way. He heard them occasionally as they 
struck some rocky stretch of the road. 

He wouldn’t go in just yet, he de- 
cided, relaxing in his chair. He was 
sitting directly in the moonlight, and 
they couldn’t help seeing him in paseing. 
If it were neighbor-folk, they’d “Hal- 
loa,” or maybe stop; and he was awful 
lonesome. 

To his disappointment, however, all 
sounds of the approaching team ceased 
back of the hedge near the gate; and, 
when they began again, they were 
receding. 

Forgot something, Emerson thought 
resignedly, and rose. He stood tall and 
straight for a moment, his big arms 
stretched above his head in a tremen- 
dous yawn. The moonlight, tender and 
beneficent, softened the rugged face 
into a saint-like gentleness; the dark 
eyes’ wistfulness was that of a martyr; 
and the wide mouth lost its firmness 
and expressed the undying. patience of 
a man. 

The yawn ended abruptly; his arms 
fell at his sides. He had heard no sound, 
seen no movement ; but there was some- 
one leaning over the gate where no one 
had been an instant before. Was he los- 
ing his mind? Was he going to be sick? 
Letty? Oh, it couldn’t be she !—though 
he had seen her standing thus a hun- 
dred times, and like the specter, always 
facing toward the town. 

He started uncertainly down the path. 
As he neared the gate, the figure began 
to grow familiar: the trim waist, the 
arms crossed on the top bar to support 
the cheek, 
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“Letty !” he said thickly, touching her 
shoulder, “Letty! What are you doing 
here?” 

She did not move; but, with exag- 
gerated mournfulness, said: “Looking 
toward the town.” 

“Wh-what ?” 

“It’s awful hot in town to-night, 
Emerson; and they’re dancing or 
practicing for a concert in that stuffy 
hall; while we—oh, Emerson! look at 
us! The moonlight, the quiet”— she 
turned slowly toward him, and he saw 
that she was crying softly, —“ this dear, 
dear home; but, best of all, the love, 
your great, patient love; that is the best 
of all!” She took a step toward him, her 
hands outstretched; but he held her 
back. 

He understood now. She had come 
home; she had seen him on the porch, 
and had put in this bit of play-acting 
at the gate to make it all the more 
dramatic. Trust Letty for that. But 
there had been a hitch somewhere, or 
Wilder had played him false. 

“I don’t see how I could have left 
home,” she was saying. clinging to his 
hands. “T’ll never want to leave it again; 
not even to go to town. And you, Em- 
erson; I’ll never let you out of my sight 
again.” She had pushed past the un- 
certain barrier of his hands and now 
her slender arms were straining at his 
shoulders, 

“Will you forgive me, dear?” she 
whispered abjectly. “All my life long I'll 
try to atone—” 

“Letty!” he interrupted. Ashen- 
faced, he stood erect. The clinging, 
groping hands could not, must not 
reach his neck. “Letty, you didn’t get a 
letter a few days ago, a letter from a 
man?” he stammered desperately. 

“Yes, three letters, from three men.” 
She bowed her head a little and looked 
up at him through her lashes; then 
laughed tremulously. “Three letters, 
from three men; one from a man named 
Vardaman, that I don’t know; one from 
a man named Wilder, that I do know; 
and one of four short words from a man 
I want to know.” j 
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MY EXPERIENCES 


In getting on the stage 
and staying there 


As told by an actress to 


FRANCES PECK SMITH 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—This ts the second of a series of articles, each com- 
plete in itself, in which an actress tells just how she got on the stage. In 
the first article she told how she obtained her mother’s consent to a stage 
In this she tells of her experiences in a dramatic school. 

















S to-day!’ 
| I sat up in bed and, clutch- 
ing at the blankets, rocked 
back and forth, ecstatically. For the 
next five minutes the big mirror across 
the room revealed in the early morn- 
ing light a pig-tailed and apparently 
crazy young person, smiling, gesticu- 
lating—turning somersaults! Yes, I 
did! And why shouldn’t I? Weren’t my 
dreams scheduled all to come true? 
Wasn’t I going to be an actress? 

“Q-oo, I’m going on the stage! O-oo, 
I’m going on the stage!” I crooned as 
I dressed. “O—oo, isn’t it joyful! I’m 
going on the sta-a-ge!” 

There was a tap at the door. .Then 
Mother’s voice: 

“Helen—may I come in?” 

Amazed, I flew to the door. What 
could be the matter? Mother up at 
such an hour!” 

“Are you sick, Mother?” I exclaimed, 
then added remorsefully: “Oh, I 
wakened you! I’m awfully sorry.” 
Mother smiled. 
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“It doesn’t matter—I’m not sleepy,” 
she said. “But such a bumping! What. 
was it, Helen?” I colored. What would 
she say! 

“Somersaults,” I muttered. Such 
a thing to have to tell one’s elegant, 
dignified mother! You can imagine my 
astonishment when I discovered that 
she was laughing. Actually laughing— 
not sarcastically, either, but as if she 
was thoroughly enjoying herself. Still 
I was embarrassed. 

“D-d’you think it was funny?” I 
stammered. She wiped her eyes. 

“Yes,” she said, “I think it was very 
funny. And to think, Helen, that I ever 
hoped to make a society woman out of 
you.” 

At that we laughed together, and 
that laugh brought us closer than had 
anything in all our lives, before. Then - 
I went on with my dressing. Mother © 
watched me. 

“What are you going to wear, 
Helen?” she wanted to know. 

“My blue suit, I guess,” I said. 
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“Don't you think that would be best?” 


She’ nodded: 

“Yes—it’s becoming and inconspicu- 
ous. I want you to look nice, but I 
want them to notice you—not your 
clothes!” I turned and shook my finger 
at her. 

“Mother,” I said gravely, “you talk 
as if you were really interested.” And 
Mother responded frankly, thereby 
ene down the last little barrier: 

“ec am.” 

We had a cozy, chatty breakfast to- 
gether and then, with her kiss warm 
on my cheek and my heart glowing 
with the thought that at last she un- 
derstood, I started out. 

When I reached the school, it was 
ten o'clock. I opened the door of the 
class room timidly and stood for a 
moment looking about. The room 
seemed full of people. As I hesitated, 
a tall girl in shirtwaist and skirt who 
had been at the piano trying over some 
music with a~slim young man swung 
around on the piano stool, gave me a 
quick look and then came over to 
where I was standing. 

“A new pupil?” she asked cordially. 

“Yes,” I said. She took me by the 

arm. 
“Well, come over and be one of us,” 
she said, and she led me over to where 
a group of girls and young men were 
laughing and talking. She didn’t intro- 
duce me, but simply took me in among 
them all and before I knew it I felt 
perfectly at home. 

Ten minutes had not passed before I 
knew that the tall, fair girl was married 
and was taking lessons in dramatic art 
because she was tired of doing nothing 
but housework and embroidery and 
gossiping with her friends. 

“Doesn’t your husband mind?” I 
asked. She laughed. 

“Well, no. He says’ it’s all right as 
~ long as I don’t go on the stage. And I 
haven’t the remotest idea of doing 
that.” I must have looked puzzled, for 
she added: 

“You don’t think that everybody who 
goes to dramatic school lands behind 
the footlights, do you?” 

“T thought they all meant to.” 
“Not on your life. Lots of women 
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like me take up with some cult—be- 
come Sun Worshipers—trail around 
to séances and things, just to give them 
something to do. I’m not inclined in 
that direction. So I come here. Besides 
enjoying myself, I’m laying up a lot of 
useful information. If something should 
happen to my husband—” She broke 
off, shrugging. 

“Who’s the young man with the 
awfully blond hair?” I asked. 

“That,” she said, “is a poor martyr 
to the cause of Art. Once he was given 
a character part to play and he had to 
make up as a blond. So he dyed his 
hair yellow. He had been told the dye 
would come off all right, and so it 
would had he known how to take it 
off. He didn’t, however—used soap and 
water and set the dye. He has to rouge 
his face to go with his hair, and all 
around he’s a most unhappy specimen. 
Especially on days when his hair takes 
on a greenish tinge. Those days are 
awful!” 

“Heavens!” I gasped. She looked at 
me curiously. 

“Are you going on the stage?” she 
wanted to know. 

“Tf they'll have me,” I replied meek- 
ly. Just then two teachers came in. We 
were divided into classes, One class 


stayed in the class room. The other 


went down on the stage. I was in the 
class that went on the stage. 

You can imagine how queer every- 
thing looked. I guess I didn’t tell you 
that this dramatic school had its own 
theatre where it gave plays by its 
pupils—just like a regular theatre, only, 
of course, smaller. Some scrubwomen 
were busy in the house and the stage 
was all dusty. I forgot everything, 
though, when I was told to take the 
part of Lady Macbeth in “Macbeth.” 
We were to read the fifth scene of the 
first act. 

It is the scene, as I suppose you 
know, in Inverness Castle. Lady Mac- 
beth enters from the left, first reading 
a letter from her husband in which he 
tells her about meeting the witches. 
After she has read the letter she is sup- 
posed to stand facing the audience with 
her eyes glued on space. She says 
then, after a while: 



































































Hie thee hither that I may pour my spirits 
in thine ear 

And chastise with the valor of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
to have thee crowned withal! 


Then she crosses right center and 
turns just as an attendant comes 
bouncing in—who declares that “the 
king comes here to-night.” In the lines 
of The Bard she tells him he’s mad to 
say it, for isn’t Macbeth with the king 
and wouldn’t he have told her so she 
might prepare? Then Macbeth himself 
comes and tells her it’s the truth. 

Now, of course, I didn’t have the 
remotest idea what left firsts and right 
centers meant. So the teacher, big and 
dignified and white-haired, let me 
watch some of the other pupils perform 
for a while. Finally he called to me and 
asked me if I thought I could read the 
lines. I shook in my boots but I told 
him I could try. 

“Be Macbeth,” he said to the young 
man with the dyed hair. And he told 
the slim young man to be the attendant. 
Then he went down in front, and we 
started. 

As I read I cast frenzied glances 
into the wings to see if anybody was 
laughing at me. But not a smile did I 
see and I think I must have done 
pretty creditably until it came to the 
place where I must embrace my 
husband. Then I didn’t know what to 
dc. I made a motion like an embrace 
and tried to hurry on. But there came 
a voice from the front: 

“Didn’t you ever hug anybody, 
Miss—?” I didn’t make a sound. The 
voice went on: 

“Try it again. Remember, he’s your 
husband. You haven’t been expecting 
him and you are delighted to see him. 
Put vim, emotion, realism, into your 
hug. Now!” 

In desperation I hurled myself at 
Macbeth, who received me much as 
a brick wall receives a bouncing ball. 
I hit him and popped back to my place, 
scared but triumphant. 

“Fine!” remarked the voice, “but 


you didn’t kiss him.” 
“Do I have to kiss him, too!’ I ex- 
claimed. There came a sound of merri- 
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ment from the wings. The unperturbed 
voice said: 

“Isn’t it the natural thing to do? 
How are returning husbands usually 
greeted by devoted wives? Hug him 
again and then kiss him, and then you 
may go on with your lines,” 

I bounced back, gave the person a 
frenzied squeeze and held up my face. 
He looked at me like an idiot and didn’t 
do anything. 

“Go on and kiss me,” I muttered: 
He drew a deep breath and then pecked 
me—on the nose. Much merriment 
from the wings. 

“Do it over.” The voice was a riled, 
nasty one, now. “Macbeth, that’s no 
way to kiss your wife when you've 
been away on a long journey. Kiss her 
as if you meant it!” 

And he made us practice that kiss 
until it was one of those full-fledged, 
minute kind you see on the stage some- 
times. Then we went on with the lines. 

That scene has always been so in- 
delibly impressed on my mind that it 
spoiled for me, I am afraid, this one 





‘play of Shakespeare’s. For no matter 


how artistically it is played, I never 
see it that I do not think of that ridic- 
ulous boy and the girl—who was my- 
self—bouncing and pecking at one an- 
other. 

After that lesson we all went up- 
stairs again. The other class had 
finished work on the play they were 
learning, which was “The Climbers,” 
and they went down to the stage to do 
‘Macbeth. We took up what they had 
been doing. * 

After class was over I was called to 
one side and given a list of the articles 
I would need for make-up. This is the 
list : 

One tin make-up box. 

One box assorted paints. 

One box dark red lip rouge. 

One stick of No. 6 for old characters. 

One powder pad for applying powder 
to the face. 

One box dry rouge and a hare’s foot 
box. 

One bundle of small Paper stomps 
for lining the face. 

One box of pink and one of baby 
powder. 
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I TURNED PROUDLY ABOUT FOR INSPECTION. I GOT IT, 
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ALL RIGHT—FROM ALL QUARTERS. AND SUCH AN UPROAR! 
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~ One bottle of arm whitener and a 
- sponge for applying it. 

One stick of black cosmetic and a 

to melt it in. 

One dark blue eye pencil. 

One half pound of white vaseline 
or theatrical cold cream. 

One hand mirror. 

Five yards of cheesecloth with which 
to remove the paint. 

The men had to have other things, 
_ such as mustaches and crépe hair, with 
Spirit gum to fasten ’em on with. 

The last hour of every Friday was 
devoted to make-up. Never shall I for- 
get my first lesson in the gentle art of 
painting my face. 

In the big class room a long table, 
going clear across the room, was set 
up. each side of it chairs were put 


at about a distance of a foot and a half 
apart. In front of each chair was a 
mirror. Electric lights were then strung 
so that each mirror reflected perfectly 
and clearly. Then each of us went to 
twork—I to make a monkey of myself. 

I asked the instructor timidly how to 


start. He told me to wrap cheesecloth 
around my hair so as to keep from 
getting anything in it and then to go 
ahead and “make up exactly as you 
would for the street.’ 

“But,” I said, “I never do make up 
for the street.” He was busy by that 
time talking to somebody else, though, 
so he didn’t hear me and I went ahead 
and did the best I could. 

I don’t remember just what I did, 
but I know I left scarcely anything in 
that fascinating little box untried, I 
rouged my cheeks until anybody at 
sight of me would have fled for the 
police or the health department. But I 
thought I was lovely. Then, with the 
idea of acquiring interesting shadows 
I blacked my eyes all around until I 
would have made a coal heaver throw 
up his hat. I daubed my lips with car- 
imine that I might have a mouth like 
a red, red rosebud. Then I did what 
I thought would be regarded as the 
Quintessence of art. I made dimples— 
three of them. Just made little black 
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dots with a squashy pencil. I blacked 
my eyebrows then and turned proudly 
about for inspection. 

I got it, all right—from all quarters. 
And such an uproar! When it had died 
down I heard the Macbeth teacher 
asking shakily: 

“What have you done? What’s the 
idea? To look like a circus poster?” 

“That other man,” I said, “told me 
to make up as I would for the street. 
I don’t, but if I did, this is what I’d 
do—all but the dimples.” They all 
laughed again. Then the instructor put 
‘em to work again and gave me his 
undivided attention. 


For one year I went to that school 
and worked as mortal never worked 
before. I took up everything the facul- 
ty told me would help me along, in- 
cluding dancing, fencing, singing. In 
return for my efforts I received words 
of suave praise. There were vague 
prophecies of a wonderful future. I 
took part in plays given by the students 
—plays that never received attention 
from press or public. 

My hopes that at some of these per- 
formances there might be a great man- 
ager who would “discover” me 
dwindled until I didn’t know them for 
hopes at all. My enthusiasm did not 
wane. But I began to do some serious 
thinking. I said to my mother: 

“Mother, I think dramatic schools 
are all right in their place. They’re 
fine for turning out amateurs and elo- 
cutionists. But I don’t believe they’re 
much help toward getting you on the 
stage. Nazimova, in interviews, says 
the one she went to in Russia was a 
wonder—but that was Russia, not 
America. There they take you with one 
idea—to fit you for the stage. Here 
they take you—” 

“With one idea—to get your money,” 
Mother finished quietly. “I think you’re 
right; Helen. I haven't been satisfied. 
What do you think you want to do?” 

“I think,” I told her, “that I want to 
go and see some real manager and ask 
him what I ought to do!” 





IN THE NEXT ARTICLE YOU WILL LEARN HOW THIS ACTRESS 
INTERVIEWED A MANAGER, WHAT HE TOLD HER, ETC. 











"WHAT'S WRONG WITH 
}OUR PLAYWRIGHTS? 


An effort to show why we 
have no dramatic liter- 
ature worth mentioning 


By GEORGE BRONSON-HOWARD 


Member “Society American Dramatists and Composers,” “Authors 


League of America,” “National Economic League,” etc. 





T IS notorious that one as- 
| sumes pleasant duties first, 
and so, deferring the anger of 
my fellows, I, shall begin this indict- 











' ment with a consideration of the work 


of those few playwrights who satisfy a 
high standard, naming as chief among 
Americans to-day, from sustained quali- 
ty in at least three plays, Eugene 
Walter. 

Eugene Walter’s work reflects cur- 
rent life amid the discussion of prob- 
lems which must be solved. He does 
not flinch from a problem’s size, seeking 


} easier ones involving fully. as much 
% dramatic conflict and fulmination. He 
# goes directly for great evils and makes 


* of their discussion interesting drama. 


- Lacking the greatness of a Bernard 


' Shaw or a Galsworthy, Walter does not 
; go the extreme length which the prob- 
lem invites; but that is not because he 
lacks the sincerity or the will to do so; 
» it is only that, like Pinero, he seems to 
| be in sympathy with the moral code 
" existent, and, while depicting accurately 
| enough the conduct of characters op- 
" posed to that code, he fails to take into 
consideration the economic conditions 
' that partly forced those characters to 
be in opposition. So we have in Laura 
Murdock in the “The Easiest Way” a 
_ well-defined study of a woman who 


} possessed beauty and found she could 


1 lead an endurable life only by taking 
} it into the market-place. 


Walter shows her in melancholy lodg- 
ings. Her cad of a lover(whom Walter 
intended to be heroic) has sent her no 
money to help her keep to the narrow 
path. Her broker-friend (?) has made 
it impossible for her to secure a posi- 
tion in the theatrical world. (We are 
only accepting Walter’s premises here.) 
She is in the cheapest rooms to be 
found, yet facing eviction from them. 
Into the street, then, penniless, without 
a situation, what is she to do? 

She possesses no special qualifica- 
tions. The door of the only profession 
she knows is closed to her. Doubtless 
she has neither home nor family—no 
mention is made of them; so there is 
no assistance to be sought there. She 
alienates her best friend, Elfie St. 
Clair, by criticising her mode of life, 
and Elfie cries (in effect, a literal tran- 
script eludes me): “So, I am to be. 
shunned by you when you become a re- 
spectable married woman ; but you don’t 
hesitate to ask for the money I get from 
the source that will make me shunned: 
no!—not a cent.” Laura’s only other 
friend is an indigent ass of a stage- 
manager, as badly off as she is. I re-. 
peat, what is she to do? 

You may reply, “Get work—any. 
kind of work.” Well, she might se- 
cure a shop-girl’s position. Beginners 
get a weekly stipend of about five 
dollars. No human being, unless living 
at home, can exist on that sum—I said, 
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exist. (See O. Henry’s “Unfinished 
Story” for a powerful brief on this sub- 
ject.) Or she might do housework. 
But. then such girls as Laura are con- 
genitally unfit for housework. It is 
easy enough, sitting warm, well-fed, 
and perusing this article by the study- 
lamp or fire, to recommend “house- 
work” to such as the Murdock girl. 
Remember she had manners; she had 
what passes nowadays for a good educa- 
tion; she was, in fact, a fairly good 
example of the well-brought-up middle- 
class girl of today—like yourself, my 
dear young lady, my average feminine 
reader. ow would you like to do 
housework for strangers? And, in re- 
turn for at least fourteen hours of hard 
daily labor, receive, at the most, twenty 
dollars monthly, a hard bed in a small 
room, and the cold leavings of the 
family meals? I speak of the average 
lot, mind you. I myself, and you, dear 
reader, humane employers, order our 
servants’ lives quite differently ; but, re- 
member again, Laura's chance of meet- 
ing you or me was only twenty out of a 
hundred ; and I do not doubt that Laura 
knew this. 

It is possible, also, that even were 
she willing to be a servant she may 
have been too ignorant of such duties 
to aspire to more than general work— 
the scrubbing of floors and washing of 
dishes, say—-which would remunerate 
her with less than twenty dollars per 
month, give her longer hours, ‘and 
harder duties. 

We think we have considered her 
position thoroughly ; but let us risk the 
charge of supererogation:. she was 
about to be turned out of the cheapest 
lodgings, penniless and_ situationless. 


She had no family, no home, and no . 


friends who could or would help her. 
The doors of her former occupation 
were closed to her. Only five doors 
were open to her: lst. Department- 
stores, paying beginners too little to live 
upon; 2nd. The Servants’ Basement, 
for which she was neither fitted by 
strength nor training, and perhaps 
actually unqualified. 3rd: Writing to 
her fiancée for assistance: (and she 
did not know where he was) ; 4th: Ac- 
cepting the Broker’s protection: 5th: 
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The River or the Gas-tube—she was 7 


too poor to buy poison. 


Now consider the irony of the play’s a 
a Another © 
drama had one better suited to the case, © 


title, “The Easiest Way?” 
“The Only Way.” 


II 


Laura is next shown in luxury, but un- © 


happy. It is plain she has afforded the 


broker no pleasure since she took “The 
Easiest Way.” It is plain that had the © 


alternative of. suicide not too terrified 
her kittenish mind, she would have pre- 
ferred it. She has been hoping and 
praying for word from John, the honest, 
sturdy Westerner for whose sake she 
endured starvation. She finally gets it: 
a telegram that he is on his way East. 
Note the selfishness of this cad. He 


might have sent her money long since, : 4 


for he is now rich. But he wanted the 
sensation of playing Lord Bountiful in 
person ; the Fairy God-Father to change 
her pumpkin into a taxi, the rats of her 
garret into a Bosch magneto, and her 
Cinderella shoes into red-heeled gem- 
studded slippers; a real enough charac- 
ter, like any one of us, but how selfishly 
human! 


Now Lawra had gone with the broker, ; 


simply to hold out for John. Had John 


sent word for her to come and share a © 


cheap home in Denver, she would have 
gone gladly. Had he come for her with 
only their fares back to the West, had 
the play in which she was now re- 
hearsing been successful, and Laura a 
hit in the principal part—the broker 
would have found himself suddenly 


alone. ‘s 
But John considers none of these ~ 


things. He finds the two people to- 
gether. He is rich, Laura can only 
want his money. “You can’t go 
straight,” he says. Some human melo- 
dramatics with a revolver ensue and, 
after self-pitying himself by drawing 
the picture of what he had intended for 
Laura and himself, he says “good-by 


forever” and slams the door. The 4 : 


broker, annoyed by seeing made evi- 
dent what he knew instinctively—viz: 
that Laura looked on him simply as a 
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‘@ not succeed. Here is a sample; 








© convenience, takes advantage of her 

absolute hopelessness by also “going 
- forever ;’ and the poor girl, raging at 
- men’s injustice, having no heart to live, 
suddenly determines to make the male 
sex pay in general for their wrongs to 

her in particular, and shouts for her 
best clothes that she may capture a 
victim as soon as possible and torture 
him as his fellows have tortured her. 
These emotions, I, who am behind the 
scenes in such matters, seem to read in- 
to “The Easiest Way.” 


III 


All of which, you will perceive, is 
human enough. Indeed the play is 
human throughout, or, rather, inhuman, 
at best, hardly humane. For characters 
vividly presented with keen knowledge 
of actions and superficial conduct com- 
mend me to_it,-but of insight into eco- 
nomics, and into psychology, I find 
little. Eugene Walter builds better than 
he knows. There has been given to him 
the instinct of making people alive, do- 
ing and saying just what such charac- 
ters would—that is, so long as he is 
content to put them down without 
comment of his own; but the moment he 
resolves so to do (by introduction of a 
“chorus” or a compére, some paste- 
board thing within which the author 
hides, and from between whose painted, 
moveless lips, he speakes his own rede) 
so soon as he becomes critic of charac- 
ters, then, like Pinero, he takes no high 
rank. 

I refer to the character of one else- 
where described as “ass” and “indi- 
gent.” His name I have forgot; but 
William Sampson played him. Sampson 
held definite views of morals, had 
formulated what our ancestors might 
have called “a compleat ethickal and 
pragmatick coade of conduck.” He had 
—oh monstrous wise man !—knowledge 
of good and evil—not applied, but actu- 
al, not according to the case, but simple 
rules applicable to all; and him I de- 
spise and loathe. He is Walter’s con- 
cession to the Gorgon Respectability ; 
without him, I am told, the play could 
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Laura, through the broker’s influence, 
procures a paying position for him. 
His wife and child are in want, yet this 
colossal egoist, this harmful fraud, re- 
plies in a manner reminiscent of that 
arch-humbug Blifil. Says he (in ef- 
fect) : 

“No, thank’ee kindly! I couldn’t take 
a position gotten for me in that way 
through such a person: ’twouldn’t be 
fair to the missus and the kids.” 

Apparently it was “fairer” to let 
them suffer want! 

But no words of mine can extend the 
obloquy which the speech itself invites 
once it is introduced to cold reason 
without persuasive theatre-tricks be- 
hind it. And, by the introduction of 
such a character, Walter gives form to 
the suspicion that he is, after all, of the 
mind conventional and unphilosophical. 

He is the artist-photographer par 
excellence; the Alvin Langdon Coburn 
or Doctor Arnold Genthi of drama- 
turgy; but he is no Sargent, no Velas- 
quez, no Rembrandt. 

In a word, he paints life as it is, but 
has no sympathy with those who permit 
divagations from a nearly conventional 
moral code to master them. A strong 
man himself, seeing women from a 
strong man’s viewpoint, he blames a 
poor weak spray of climbing ivy be- 
cause cruel conditions refused it an oak 
or a wall to uphold it. Going about 
the world and hearing much of the 
higher morality of women, he deter- 
mines to show this is not always so. 
With the high glee of a naturalist ob- 
serving in his newly-caught butterfly a 
rare Venus-moth, Walter determines to 
expound his thrilling discovery. He 
does so, contemptuously. “Here,” says 
he, “is a woman whom a good man 
trusted, and who wasn’t worthy of the 
trust. Beware of these weak women. 
They are no good. They take the 
Easiest Way.” 

And Laura was, as he intended her 
to be, a tremendous indictment. Not of 
women, however, but of men; she was 
crushed between the Scylla of an 
ignorant egoist, the Westerner, and 
the Charybdis of the broker, an utterly 
selfish, cynical sensualist. 

Eugene Walter missed a tremendous 
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chance in “The Easiest Way.” He might 
have made out of it a play. approaching 
in ethical value “Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession,” or the novel “A Bed of Roses,” 
two lucid and utterly truthful explana- 
tions of why normal women take this 
“easiest way.” Instead, he produced 
only an American “Iris.” Had he the 
elder. playwright’s literary finesse, one 
might call him the American Pinero, 
for, like that author, he describes what 
he sees accurately enough, but does not 
understand it in its nuances. 

And, as his greatest work just under 
discussion includes all that is best and 
worst of Walter, we find nothing in his 
other worthy plays, neither in “Paid in 
Full” nor “Fine Feathers,” that af- 
fects this statement of his artistic 
standing. 


IV 


Any consideration of the work of 
Percy Mackaye belongs not so much to 
the dramatic critic as the literary one; 
but one fine play Mackaye has done, 
its chilly reception by the public alter- 
ing not a jot his claim to be considered 
as imaginist where Walter stands as 
realtst ; for between “The Easiest Way” 
and “The Scarecrow” there is not 
much to choose when one adds up their 
many merits in their antithetical fields, 
I shall proceed to no lengthy disserta- 
tion upon the art of Mr. Mackaye, as 
exemplified in a volume that held high 
standing on the library table long be- 
fore it was translated to the stage. 
Were it.an altogether original work, it 
might place Mackaye before Walter; 
but, finding its inspiration in a piece of 
literature already acknowledged, one 
must deduct for the share Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s short story “Feathertop” 

layed in “The Scarecrow’s” making. 

ven after deducting, one sees it as an 
unusually fine thing: a bit bookish, per- 
- haps, considerably influenced by other 
thinkers, but, for the presentation of 
events, at once true to character and to 
the allegory (which is All or Every- 
Life). I discover no faults worth men- 
tioning. . But, as before recorded, Mr. 
Mackaye has scholarship and clerkly 
counsels to fall back upon, while 
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Walter has only Life; so the superior — 
originality of the realist evens him with 
the wider vision of the imaginist. 

“The Scarecrow” will yet be pre- — 
sented to public plaudits, when those — 
violences shall be so instructed as to be- — 
have more advisedly, 


V 
Alack! that we should so soon bea 


reduced to the consideration of single — 


play fellows; for instance, one Charles — 


Kenyon, who, last winter, presented a 


piece called “Kindling” which at once ~ 


gave him a seat on the steps of the va- © 
To § 
break butterflies or young and promis- ~ 


cant throne of dramatic America. 


ing dramatic authors is poor sport; so ~ 
I forbear to point out to Kenyon what | 


a more constrained study of dramatic © 
presentment will scarcely fail to teach © 
him without any assistance. The faults — 
of “Kindling” are a lad’s faults, its ~ 


virtues a Galsworthy’s. 


For the theme of this play was such ~ 
as to show wide vision. Its ethics were ~ 
not those of casuistry and sophistry. © 
but of necessity on the part of the char. ~ 
acters and original thought on that of © 
the author’s. The ethics of “Kindling” ~ 
far surpass “The Easiest Way’s;” they ~ 
rank with those of George, “The Bed  § 


of Roses” man. Here is philosophy of > 
the new school; the school and the phi- ~ 


losophy that will presently clear the . 


English-speaking stage of conventional ~ 


morality, stock situations. 


But Kenyon must sit at Thalia’s feet ~ 
as long a time as he sat at Minerva’s. ~ 
His handling of his material was hardly ~ 
worthy of what the gods gave him; for ~ 
in this case the gods did give, the en-~ 


tire plot of “Kindling” being recounted © 


Sun, a series of actual occurrences. 


in a news paragraph in the Evening © 


i 
Be 


The question then arises: did Kenyon 7 


cut his morals to fit his god-given plot; | 
or did he seize eagerly upon the plot | 
as that for which he had waited long, Ke 


a necessary machinery to carry his phi- 
losophy to the public? If the first, he is 
only a semi-skillful carpento-dramatist: 
if the second, he is a dramaturgic some- 


body. 






















































We must defer deciding until his 
next play is in print or on view. 


VI 


We ourselves belong in this one-play 
exhibit, so far as produced plays are 
concerned. Not that we have not had 
more stage exhibits: we have; their 
number is actually five. But only two 
were written in concordance with 
our better selves; and one of those, 
“Snobs,” while expressing a real phi- 
losophy, was partly marred by too much 
yielding to the desire for popularity. 
The other three were popular trifles: 
contemptible means of livelihood writ- 
ten at manager’s behests. But the one 
play which ranks high brought poor 
popular returns; in fact, I doubt I am 
a thousand the richer for it. It was 
written when admiration for Walter’s 
style and condemnation of his phi- 
losophy found agreement in a friend; a 
collaboration ensued; and “The Only 
Law,” which held the New York 
boards five weeks, was the result. It 
evoked a storm of criticism which I 
found, pleasurably, to compare with 
that which had greeted “Mrs, Warren’s 
Profession” here and Ibsen’s “Ghosts” 
in England—i. e., almost everyone of 
those who, daily, bray (fully acknowl- 
edging their braying by name) tore into 
it tooth and nail, as the Clement Scotts, 
the small journalists of all ages, tear 
tooth and nail into anything disturbing 
their sense of perfect equipoise. And the 
reason was only that one which the 
Fielding gave, one hundred and 
fty-two years before my collaboration 
saw Broadway: 


These who delight in heroic virtue and 

rfect character objected to the produc- 
ing of instances of villany without punish- 
ing them very sevérely for the sake of 
example. 

And all the young critics of the age, the 
clerks, apprentices, and so forth, called it 
“low’’ and feil a-groaning. 


The opposite was true, however, of 
the more dignified monthly reviewers, 
who went as far to praise as others to 
damn; and every manager on Broad- 
way means to revive it some day. Such 
is the fate of all revolutionary drama. 
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Written to correct what the underworld 
called “the sucker viewpoint” of Wal- 
ter’s drama, “The Only Law” failed 
for want of that very viewpoint—al- 
though I am assured and do believe it 
will live as literature. 


VII 


My collaborator in “The Only Law” 
was Wilson Mizner; he shares with me 
the credit and lack of cash of “The 
Only Law;” with Armstrong the dis- 
credit and semi-lack of cash of “The 
Greyhound ;” with that same shrinking 
flower the interesting virtues and in- 
artistic vices of “The Deep Purple.” 
However, since these two last-named 
far surpass in humor and characteri- 
zation the other Armstrong plays, one 
must yield to Mizner a certain Rabe- 
laisian gift and keen perception of the 
natures of the ruder and rougher 
actors in the Human Comedy. 

Upon the case of Armstrong there is 
little need to linger. Besides the Mizner 
collaborations, there was one with Rex 
Beach, “Going Some,” and another with 
Smith and Ongley, founded on a story 
by Edwin Balmer, “Via Wireless.” 
“Alias Jimmy Valentine,” “Salomy 
Jane,” and “The Heir to the Hoorah” 
were dramatizations. All plays so far 
written by him without the assistance 
of others have not been successful. 

In my opinion Armstrong’s philos- 
ophy is that of a child, his ethics ultra- 
conventional, his originality and liter- 
ary quality nil. There remains to his 
credit only a certain deftness as a 
dramatic carpenter. 


Vill 


The work at which Armstrong has 
succeeded when he had for his ac- 
knowledged source an O. Henry story, 
Bayard Veiller has done in “Within the — 
Law.” 

“Within the Law” has novelty, in- 
genuity, dramatic consistency, thrills, 
and, better than all, a philosophic kink, 
a lesson in ethics. This last attribute 
places it high above any average under- 
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‘ world or “crime” play, for it shows, at 


once laughably and seriously, the 
grievous evil of the power of money 
misapplied. Veiller has had the courage 
and the mentality to criticise conven- 
tional morality and lax ethics, and so, 
since his little melodrama is exceeding- 
ly well made, it gives him a place above 
the Armstrong type of dramatist. How- 
ever, here is another one-play fellow, 
his other productions having had 
neither great merit nor financial suc- 
cess; nor is “Within the Law” to be 
ranked with “Kindling” and plays of a 
higher type. 


IX 


Of George Cohan it is unnecessary 
to speak more than briefly in this con- 
nection. He must be considered as an 
actor, a manager, a lyric-writer, a com- 
poser, a theatre-owner, and a dancer; 
his plays are only a small part of his 
personality, and hardly fall in line with 
a discussion of dramatic literature ; but, 
of that other George, yclept Broad- 
hurst, there is more to say. Mr. Broad- 
hurst aimed so well after a really true 
and vital theme in the play “Bought 
and Paid For” that inadvertently he 
hit upon the same one that Brieux has 
already used. 

Were Broadhurst permitted the li- 
cense of the great French writer, had 
he Brieux’s scorn for dollars, we might 
have had a great American play. For 
Broadhurst shows that he is keenly 
alive to what he is discussing. Un- 
fortunately, he had to consider the 
mock modesty of the half-educated 
American prude; and that which re- 
mained unspoken in the second act 
climax of “Bought and Paid For” was 
what had made the Frenchman’s play 
great. 

Here is Brietwx’s situation. A devoted 
mother has two children, each with a 
bodily affection. A great doctor from 
Paris tells her that, so long as her hus- 
band remains a steady drinker, she 
takes the chance of having her future 
children born in the same condition. 
You see the children, see the good 
Catholic mother weep over them, poor 
little victims of their father’s sins. They 
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are sent to bed, the house made ready 
for the night. The drunken husband 
enters. The mother shuts the door of 
her bedroom to him. He storms, rages, 
then breaks down the door and enters. 

Horror and pity struggle within you 
as the curtain falls; tears start to your — 
eyes; your emotions have been torn to ~ 
pieces. 

Broadhurst has the situation without ~ 
the children. In their place is a simple ~ 
discussion between two sisters anent the ~ 
horror of a drunken man’s caresses; a 
belief is voiced that such love coarsens 
character. Nothing more. The drunken 
husband enters; and the situation is as 
above. Had Broadhurst introduced a 
woman so coarsened, had the wife been 
a gently-bred zsthete instead of a tele- 
phone girl accustomed to hearing the 
lowest intrigues over a hotel wire and 
involuntarily assisting in them, had 
she been even deeply religious, or 
moved by. some stronger feeling than 
mere distaste, the situation would have 
gained in philosophy, and would have 
become of the reforming order. 

However, in the play, Broadhurst 
introduced a character that will live in 
dramatic annals: the almost immortal 
Jimmy Gilly, the “I’m-as-good-as-you- 
are-and-a-damned-sight-better,” typical, 
incapable, half-baked American youth 
of to-day. He is Broadhurst’s great 
achievement—the achievement that 
leads us to believe he will give us one 
day a comedy of just such characters 
as this; and that comedy will be a great 
comedy. 





















x 


Edward Knoblauch seems more ac- 
curately classified among English play- 
wrights than those of this, his own ~ 
country, since his first play was pro- ~~ 
duced in London and “Kismet” came to ~ 
us from London complete down to the 
smallest detail of costume and scenery, 
attended by tales of a success as gor- 
geous and overwhelming as the play it- 
self. And it was time; for Knoblauch 
had been hard at it for more than four- 
teen years without a real “hit.” 

To be exact, “The Club Baby,” a 
farce in three acts by Knoblauch, was 
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presented in London, April 28th, 1898. 
After that, while secretary to Lena 
Ashwell, he made for that actress-man- 
ager a stage-version of Claud and Alice 
Askew’s popular novel, “The Shula- 
mite,” which play had far greater 
merit than the book and came nearer to 
making him known than anything done 
before. 

Another dramatization was done at 
the New Theatre here—“The Cottage 
in the Air,” and “The Faun” also was 
done in America: an interesting frolic, 
but its criticism of current morality 
“dates” considerably. In fact, his neg- 
lect of this chance was cause for plac- 
ing him permanently among mere 
stylists. Imagine a demigod let loose 
among the hypocrisies of our upper 
bourgeoisie, with so vast a field for 
sane paradoxical speeches, choosing to 
take greatest offence and make the most 
moment of our clothes—clothes neces- 
sary to shield us against the cold such 
a creature does not feel, needful to 
conceal the deformities that civilization 
has wrought in our bodies, and impera- 
tive to minimize the grosser passions 
of humanity! 

Yet so “The Faun” did. He would 
have made an ideal daily dramatic 
critic had he remained long enough— 
feeling so keen a need to reform super- 
ficialities and let the great underlying 
vices take care of themselves. 

Such was Knoblauch’s record before 
he produced “Kismet,” which, allowing 
for a stock-plot of the King Cophetua 
and Beggar Maid order and for coinci- 
dences more usual in the theatre than in 
life, still remains a pulsatingly human 
document, a commentary upon Oriental 
character as true of to-day as of a thou- 
sand years ago, a valuable and lasting 
contribution to the stage of all nations. 
Indeed, as I write, Guitry of Paris 
portrays Hajj the Beggar to the im- 
mense enthusiasm of the flaneurs. 

To do an universal and lasting drama 
is a great feat; and, were we sure that 
the imagery, characterization, and phi- 
losophy of “Kismet” were all Knob- 
lauch, we would be compelled to rate 
him higher for it than either Walter or 
Mackaye. But there is a wealth of such 
things in the unexpurgated “Arabian 





Nights” of Burton, in Nisbet Bain’s 
books of folk-lore, in many other valu- 
able and little-known folios that line 
the Oriental section of the British 
Museum. Omar Khayyam was not, as 
the majority think (if they can be said 
to think at all on such subjects), an in- 
vention of Edward Fitzgerald’s. And 
there are many “Rubaiyats.” 

This is in no sense an accusation, for 
Knoblauch calls “Kismet” “An Arabian 
Night,” and the material was free to 
all. It is merely an explanation of why 
he does not take in this essay the same 
rank as his one fine play. 

As for “Milestones,” which followed 
“Kismet,” and was, I am glad to re- 
port, almost equally successful, this 
writer has been familiar with Arnold 
Bennett’s work for too long a period— 
since 1900 in fact—to give Knoblauch, 
his collaborator, more than a drama- 
tizer’s praise in this instance: its char- 
acters, philosophy, treatment, and anti- 
thetical incident being hall-marked as 
the Five Towns fellow’s. No apology is 
necessary for so curtly dismissing this 
worthy play, as it belongs to English 
rather than American dramatic litera- 
ture, 


‘XI 


It may seem to the uninitiated we do 
not greatly progress; discouraged, the 
average reader may here part company 
with us as a “grouch,” displeased with 
everything. Could we not have taken 
it for granted from “Within the Law” 
and “Kismet” that their authors were 
great playwrights, bound to do a multi- 
plicity of just such plays? The reader 
will observe, however, that in all jus- 
tice, we do not claim for ourselves any- 
thing upon the strength of a first-class 
play performed; and yet we are aware 
that there lie in managers’ hands await- 
ing production at least three plays of 
our own which we believe are of a high 
standard. But we await the judgment 
of less prejudiced commentators before 
using them to alter our public record. 
Surely, then, we may be forgiven if 
we are no less partial to those who, as 
far as we know, may: be lucky ac- 
cidents, 
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Nor are we displeased with the 
growing appreciation of the public: 
that four plays of varying degrees of 
greatness, but each a worthy play, on 
subjects so dissimilar, all so far away 
from current’ vision and some actu- 
ally recondite, should be as popular 
as “Fanny’s First Play,” “Kismet,” 
“Milestones,” and “‘Fine Feathers,” is 
encouraging to one who is passionately 
devoted to the enjoyment of good work 
in the theatre, and anxious to see it 
applauded. 

Even in musical comedies the im- 
provement has been great. “The Pink 
Lady,” and “Oh, oh, Delphine,” writ- 
ten by another American whose “Leah 
Kleschna” led one to hope for further 
serious work from him which would 
take a high rank. But even on the 
strength of “Leah,” C. M. S. McClel- 
lan takes about the same rank as the 
author of “Within the Law” and is an- 
other one-play man who will bear 
watching. But there is the great trouble: 
we are all “one-play” men. No doubt 
we might be “two,” “three,” and 
“four” play men were the encourage- 
ment sufficient, or even would the 
managers produce our many plays on 
which they have paid advance royal- 
ties, but which are so alien to prec- 
edent that they are seized with timidity 
after signing contracts and go on pay- 
ing forfeits automatically, afraid to 
lose our plays, yet afraid to produce 
them. I myself am the richer by some 
thing like $4,000 on plays still unpro- 
duced. And, during these interregna, 
we playwrights (who have the ordinary 
human wants) turn out light stuff which 
is usually made as manager’s clothes are 
—to order and to their personal meas- 
urements, pieces which bring the neces- 
sary equivalents to lodging, food, drink, 
and ordinary apparel. 

There is Channing Pollock, for in- 
stance, who did worthy work in dra- 
matizing “The Secret Orchard;” in 
“The Little Grey Lady;” in “Such a 
Little Queen:” yet this last, done in 
1909, was his last play to see the 
boards; so perforce he must do “Red 
Widows” and such to keep himself in 
condition to write those plays which 
he hopes will leave him remembered 
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to posterity. He finds eager orders for 
librettos in every mail, no doubt; but § 


none ask him if his heart and soul are ~ 


in such work. A sedulous reader of q 


his GrEEN Book critiques will hardly © 


infer that, vitally and spiritually, he pre- ~ 
fers musical-comedy to all other forms 
of entertainment. He, like myself, has 
many advances on delayed produc- 
tions; and, as a critic, has been urging 


the necessity of a better American ~ 


drama for at least a decade. 


Musical-comedy is claiming many | 
men who have justified expectations of | 


better stuff: beside McClellan and Pol- 
lock, Avery Hopwood, A. E. Thomas, 
Harrison Rhodes, and Richard Hard- 
ing Davis. Truly none of these last ~ 
mentioned held out any hope of higher ~ 
drama ; their work was uniformly light, 


conventional, even trifling, but it proved = 


their energies could be utilized to a ~ 
higher end than the exploiting of half- 
dressed “chickens” and “flappers” and © 
the providing of lines for “mugging” ~ 
comedians. 
successful musical-comedy “books” are ~ 
to my discredit with the Recording ~ 
Angel. Augustus Thomas and Charles © 
Klein are also in his bad graces. ; 

All of which shows that the man- © 
agers are much to blame for having so 


little respect for the art of Shaw, © 


Shakespeare, and Moliére. For I © 
doubt if in one instance any of the © 
above-named sought such prostitution ~ 


of their talents. Myself, I refused time 
and time again to do one such job, | 


only to consent when I found that re- | 
fusal would create an unbridgable gulf 7 
between me and a producing rajah © 
who controlled one-half of the theaf- — 
rical situation. . 


And this shows that the manager, ~ 
seeking the popular, generally without 7 
much reference to merit, finds no 
scruples in debauching intellect. Which, — 
to my mind, is the main reason why © 
we have no great playwrights. 


XII 


Since I have just mentioned Augus- 
tus Thomas and Charles Klein, let me 
conclude their cases. Both are, by na- 





I too have fallen: three ~ 
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ture, makers of melodrama—melo- 
drama in its legitimate sense, the rous- 
ing of interest by the use of violence 
in incident—incident in which are in- 
volved characters painted in primary 
colors. Klein makes no effort to conceal 
this. Thomas does. He would be con- 
sidered the American Brieux or Gran- 
ville Barker—but he only changed the 
character of his melodrama and became 
a Bernstein. 

“To be popular,” says Lavater, friend 
of the arch-genius Blake, “court medi- 
ocrity, avoid originality, and sacrifice 
to fashion.” Inadvertently, he thus 
summed up the spirit of Thomas’ work. 
When old-fashioned, sentimental melo- 
drama was in vogue, Thomas wrote 
“In Mizzoura.” When melodrama tri- 
umphed over the sentimental, he wrote 
“Arizona.” When farces were the rage, 
he wrote “On the Quiet,” “The Earl 
‘of Pawtucket,” and others. Comedies 
with some serious purpose coming in, we 
got “Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots;” and, 
finally, seeing that the high English 
school of playwrights was forming 
the drama of philosophy, he again tried 
to cut his cloth. But philosophy is the 
slow growth of a man’s life; so Mr. 
Thomas, beginning late, had to go back, 
afar back, to begin. Consequently, “As 
a Man thinks,” “The Witching Hour” 
and such are mere fragments of a phi- 
losophy that existed half a century 
ago—a great portion of which has been 
discarded since as tottering meta- 
physics. 

For once, the drama stepped too far 
ahead for Mr. Thomas to be success- 
ful again. An amateur philosopher, try- 
ing to be dramatic, only succeeds in 
being comic. The new thoughts of Mr. 
Thomas are very old thoughts. He has 
given us no enduring drama: only the 
current fashions of his writing decades. 
He is a master-craftsman: an adept in 
the use of plot and of repartee; but 
his sort of wit, which is impromptu 
and founded on no serious convictions, 
is shown to better advantages in his 
speeches than in his plays. These lat- 
ter are like himself: courtly, well-bred, 
and sometimes charming acceptances 
of the divinity of commonplace ideas 
and beliefs. He was the shining light 


of the old system of playwriting: he is 
hardly to be considered in the new one. 

In the works of Charles Klein, 
strange as the assertion may seem, we 
have flashes of superior things, al- 
though in the aggregate he cannot be 
placed above Thomas, for Thomas 
never allowed such glaring inconsisten- 
cies, such plot-pulled characters, as did 
Klein. But Klein was always doing his 
best, progressing with each play, 
never cutting his cloth for fashion’s 
sake as better-informed men have done, 
nor more than dimly conscious at any 
time, until so informed from outside, 
that his tailoring was not first-class, 
When he wrote “The Music-Master” 
away back, no doubt he was quite sure 
that here was a fine bit of writing: 
it was his impassioned sincerity that 
glossed over that play’s unrealities; 
for to him, if not exactly real, these 
were necessary to the making of a fine 
thing, a small sacrifice to Evil that 
great Good might result. 

“The Lion and the Mouse” has been 
condemned by everybody except the 
public; yet its critics have overlooked 
it, both as a distinct advance on “The 
Music-Master,” and as the first Amer- 
ican play to deal logically with the 
Crime of Big Business. “I wrote the 
play,” said Klein, “to show the terrible 
power for evil.of unlicensed money- 
power.” It needs no farther justifica- 
tion. Had Klein lived in the days of 
Bunyan, or of Blake, he might have 
done allegories. But, nowadays, since 
we cannot have a villain called “Polit- 
ical Economy,” other machinery is used 
than that of the morality plays. 

Klein must come in for large con- 
sideration, because he has sought al- 
ways to show abuses as they should be 
considered by virtuous governments. 
Inculcating no philosophy that is new, 
he is yet a dramatic Martin Luther 
pointing out and vigorously protesting 
that we are not practicing what we 
profess to preach. He is that next 
best thing to a new prophet, a re- 
former. He perceives that burglary un- 
der any legal name is twice as vicious: 
that virtue is not a question of keep- 
ing “within the law” but of not con- 
sidering the law at all, 
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Ever since his “Music Master” days, 
Klein has been an immense force for 
good in the United States. Having 
caught .the public, he, like Dickens, 
after acceding to the demands of that 
ear in matters of titillation, proceeds 
to lull his audience into a belief that 
they are witnessing events shared in 
by people of the same orthodoxy as 
their own. And, then, what cacophony! 
what a wild, crashing tintinnabulation ! 
An Evil, foul and monstrous, thrusts 
leering, heavy face and blood-stained 
paws over the footlights and into the 
public’s very face. 

And, since no heresies have been 
promulgated by the characters, no vio- 
lences to bourgeois propriety com- 
mitted; the audience perceives that, as 
this monster came among ordinary 
stage citizens, it is at any moment apt 
to threaten them, their prototypes. So 
they file out, trying hard to think; and 
in this way Klein has done more good 
than a thousand pulpiteers or jour- 
nalists. 

“The District Attorney,” “The Lion 
and the Mouse,” “The Third Degree,” 
“The Daughters of Men,” “The Gam- 
blers,”—all these have treated vital 
subjects from the reformer’s stand- 
point, have made for better legislation 
through awakened public opinion, have 
let loose a flood of other plays in which 
misused Wealth and Power are called 
Crime and Ignorance (their proper 
names) and so inveighed against. And 
each play has shown an advance of 
technique, a more extended use of 
human motives instead of stage ones. 
So, as Klein’s knowledge of life and 
"art progresses,—and he has the scholar’s 
assiduous determination to learn as he 
lives and give us of his best,—we may 
yet expect an enduring play from 
Charles Klein. 

Even though we do not get it, his 
plays will be read, and occasionally re- 
vived, hundreds of years from now, for 
their pictures of that curious near- 
medieval oppression under which we 
live; we of unbridled Money-Power’s 
day, for, though it may be said that the 
Klein characters exist for plot-purposes 
only and are untrue in the concrete, 
_ each makes for the abstract truth which 
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the play, as a whole, expresses; and 
this is the reason that the name of 


Charles Klein will outlive that of the 
superior artist, Augustus Thomas. 


XIII 


Space presses: but-a word or so 
then for George Ade, who, in “The 
Country Chairman” and “The College 
Widow” gave us two most enjoyable 
comedies; not, however, to be ranked 
with the keen satire of his “Fables,” 
which will live alongside La Mon- 
taigne’s work when his plays are for- 
gotten. If only he would employ his 
greater gifts in the manufacture of 
plays, one of those which this article 
was projected to find might be reason- 
ably expected. The nearest approach to 
that same satire on the boards was seen 
in Thompson Buchanan’s farce-comedy, 
“The Cub,”—near, but not quite, yet 
one of the best light pieces our stage 
has seen. Buchanan’s “Woman’s Way,” 
while far more popular, is of a more 
conventional type, frankly in imitation 
of an earlier French school of dram- 
atists. 

Then there is Richard Walton Tully, 
whose work in “The Bird of Paradise” 
contains much humanity but an almost 
equal amount of crudity. In this Ha- 
waiian piece, we fear he is influenced 
too much by that incurable Peter Pan, 
Rudyard Kipling, who, defying the 
opinion of greater artists, such as Laf- 
cadio Hearn, seeks to show that men 
in the Orient, when not working hard, 
are degenerating—a distinctly Occi- 
dental idea, While for Tully’s South 
Sea conditions, one feels some remi- 
niscences of Stevenson’s “Ebb-Tide,” 
but Tully has the gift of atmosphere; 
one is sure he is not writing of New 
Yorkers dressed in foreign clothes. 
His characters are true to their envi- 
ronment. He has spirituality, too; when 
that becomes chastened and unified by 
a settled philosophy he may do 
greater things. 

A strange meteor in the person of 
one Tom Barry, before and since but 
an ordinary vaudevillian, flashed ac- 
ross the theatrical horizon of 1910 with 
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a play, “The Upstart,” an astound- 
ingly clever trifle for an unknown. Of 
him and his we are anxio§s to see 
more—of H. S. Sheldon, too, author of 
a perverse but original parody upon 
those who use the revolutionary and 
reformative ideas of great men to 
cloak with authority their private 
license. Rachel Crothers was another 
playwright of promise because of a 
single play, “The Three of Us;” but 
so long a time has elapsed since its 
production without another of equal 
worth to succeed it that promise is be- 
coming attenuated. Of such an author 
as Philip Bartholomae, whose success, 
“Overnight,” was indeed made over- 
night, one can only say he is a clever 
ferceur and give him credit with James 
Montgomery, Augustin McHugh, and 
Carlyle Moore, other recent authors of 
successful farces, for dramatic in- 
genuity. 

Little more may be said (alas!) of 
an established playwright, James 
Forbes, of whom personal knowledge 
assures me that he could do work of a 
higher order did he care so much for 
fame as for popularity. But “The 
Chorus-Lady,” when it became serious, 
did so only in that conventional fashion 
Forbes thought likely to have a pub- 
lic appeal. His other pieces have no 
serious bent at all. By this I do not 
mean comedy may not. be of a high 
seriousness. Perish -the thought—what 
of Shaw? Only that Forbes’ comedies, 
being done but to amuse a public that 
would be bored with Chesterton, are 
put together with care to avoid any 
subject likely to impose a necessity for 
thought. 

Precisely the same criticism applies 
to the stage work of Avery Hopwood; 
and of Booth Tarkington and Harry 
Leon Wilson, a couple (considered as 
one, for they wrote all their plays in 
collaboration), that has done nothing 
for the stage that is the equal of the 
achievements, singly, in other fields, of 
either. 

Taking up stage-writing avowedly to 
make money, they made it, and de- 
parted, swearing to write plays no 
more. Their highly popular and amus- 
ing “Man from Home” was a mere con- 


ie 


descension for them: it was to a George 
M. Cohan piece what Chaminade is to 
Charles K. Harris. To me, the work 
nearest their literary habits was 
“Springtime,” a dramatization of a 
story of my own. Both men are artists 
in type, but not in prompt-books. 

Of William C. DeMille, author of a - 
number of very successful plays, it 
need only be said that he follows closely 
the rule of having a Sardou-esque plot 
and, therefore, a “big” situation in Act 
III, Had his father, H. C. DeMille, 
lived and continued to write, we would 
have had just such works as his son 
produces: the play of the old school 
with dialogue brought up to date. 
William DeMille is what he claims to 
be and no more: a successful writer 
for the theatre; although, did he fol- 
low more of the humanity of “The 
Woman” and less of the complexly- 
built Sardou-plot this would be a dif- 
ferent story. His brother Cecil has 
ceased writing plays, to become man- 
ager and vaudeville librettist. 

Had Edward Sheldon been other 
than unfortunate in early youth, there 
might have been, in his case too, an- 
other tale to tell. His misfortune con- 
sisted in having Mrs. Fiske do his 
first-born, “Salvation Nell,” before 
Sheldon had time to go out and look 
life over, digest it, and come back with 
some connected ideas concerning it and 
a possible philosophy. As it was, the 
success of “Nell” had not died down 
when the New Theatre produced his 
“Nigger” and he was a firmly estab- 
lished playwright. It was not natural 
he would have much time for life 
then, with every manager and star in 
the country absolutely yelping for his 
manuscripts. So “The Boss” came, a 
stirring melodramatic stereo, with one 
of those entire changes of nature over- 
night in it, and youth’s own idea of a 
“strong” situation—the father-against- 
brother, mother-against-daughter va- 
riety, plus a sensitive woman married 
to a vulgar brute, the brute acting with 
unexpected Bayardic chivalry to save 
the “big” situation from becoming 
merely nauseous. Followed “The High 
Road,” and all we had. hoped would not 
happen did happen. Sheldon had be- 
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- come merely a writer of easily acted 
stage-pieces. What was precocious for 
the boy of twenty-four was not pro- 
digious for the man nearing thirty; 
and, if anything, Sheldon has fallen 
off in spirituality as he has gained in 
repute and technique. 

Edgar Selwyn and his wife Mar- 
garet Mayo have both had a deserved 
success with the public; for both served 
a long apprenticeship and they have in 
fio sense “written down” for success, 
but have given the best that is in them. 
One play of Selwyn’s is indeed some- 
thing more than merely popular, “The 
Country Boy,” a faithful picture of 
certain trials and temptations besetting 
the average cocksure American youth. 
For its delineation of, and reflections 
upon, character, this ranks well above 
the average comedy. An appreciation 
that, for want of space, must serve 
also for “The Fortune Hunter,”— 
the work of Winchell Smith, an author 
occupied otherwise, mostly, in making 
successes for younger playwrights, 
aided and abetted by his employer, 
George Cohan. 

This is also the case with Byron 
Ongley, several times Smith’s collabo- 
tator, a man of ideas, who gives 
promise of some day coming into his 
own. 

A few more inconsequent sayings 
and we have done. There is Porter 
Emerson Browne, with a snug fortune 
tucked away from two pieces, neither 
of a very high order, although the 
theme and the first act of “The Spend- 
thrift” gives one a gleam of faith in 
Browne. There is Austin Strong, who 
has (in a literary sense) the misfortune 
‘to be the (step) grandson of R. L. S., 
and who, at Vailima, many years ago, 
fell under the wizard’s spell, just as 
Lloyd Osbourne did. Strong is the 
author of two curtain-raisers, two adap- 
tations, and one play, all gracefully 
literary but none of which foreshadow 
‘any great drama of the future. 

aul Kester, who brought a castle 
from dramatizations of historical 
novels; Harrison Rhodes, co-author of 
“A. Gentleman from Mississippi;” 
George Hazleton, author of “Mistress 
~ Nell” and whipper-in of the result of 
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Benrimo’s Oriental studies and splendid 
fancy, “The Yellow Jacket;” Francis 
Powers, of “First-born” fame; and C. 
B. Fernald of “The Cat and the 
Cherub,” (also Chinese plays and good 
ones too, for 1897); all these seem to 
belong more or less to the past. 

I make you my salutation. I have 
done ; and I forbear any lengthy point- 
ing of morals, as, earlier in this essay, 
I have endeavored to make explana- 
tions. The managers say the public is 
to blame, and the actors say the play- 
wrights are. 

However, lay the fault upon whom 
you will; we have as many brilliant, as 
many clever, men as any other country, 
but no dramatic literature worth men- 
tioning, no authors whom we -can 
proudly line up alongside Brieux, Shaw, 
Strindberg, Galsworthy, Hauptman, or 
even, in toto, beside Pinero and Hen- 
ry Arthur Jones at their best. The 
playwright here is no man of letters, 
but is a business man trying to turn 
out “what the public wants;” for to 
live at the game, one must condescend 
sooner or later ; and, finding condescen- 
sion like a peaceful backwater, after 
a desperate struggle against wind and 
tide, the great fear is that one will 
continue to Ccondescend. 

If all of us could only say with 
Blake: “Listen to the fool’s reproach: 
it is a kingly title. Always be ready to 
speak your mind and a base man will 
avoid you.” 

However, since to keep open a the- 
atre and pay expenses of the average 
play costs, weekly, no less than $5,000, 
the manager says he can afford to have 
no sort of men avoid you: even base 
ones. Which, in toto, is the root of the 
reason why we have no dramatic liter- 
ature worth mentioning—a statement 
that I consider this article has proven. 
If you are a doubter, I will not argue 
the point; but if you are of open con- 
victions, review these pages, and sed 
that among all the contemporary stage- 
pieces of this country I have been able 
to find less than a dozen plays that are, 
at once, drama and literature—which, 
you must agree, is a melancholy show- 
ing for a country that has so many 
brilliant playwrights. 





The 


Theatrical 


Job Hunter 


By GEORGE JAYNE 


can S name is legion. That is, 
'H] when he is being referred 
to in polite society. Behind 
closed doors in the managers’ offices, 
his name is plain fool. In England, 
where American coin and Coyne are 
more than welcome, he is known under 
the alias of ballyidiot. In Germany, 
land of Rhine-wine and Reinhardt, they 
call him Hanswurst. In France, where 
the two Berns—hardt and stein—are 
greeted respectively with roses and 
radishes, he is known as lane. But by 
any other name he is equally foolish. 

Refererce here is not directed im- 
politely at the huge and quivering pha- 
lanx of normal and fairly legitimate 
theatrical job hunters—the vast army 
that is constantly seeking employment 
in some capacity in the domains of 
Thespis. 

True it is, however, that, as one well- 
known metropolitan producer has ex- 
pressed it, “more grocery-wagon 
drivers, butchers’ boys and ribbon 
clerks look annually for theatrical jobs 
than grocery-wagon drivers, butchers’ 
boys and ribbon clerks look for jobs on 
grocery wagons, in butcher shops or in 
department stores.” True it is, however, 
that there are more outlandish pilgrims 
after one theatrical job than there are 
after a dozen other jobs in other 
spheres of activity. 

True it is, however, that probably in 
no other line of business in the world 
is there observed such a gnawing de- 
sire to obtain work on the part of in- 
dividuals least suited for the work. 

It is this “however” and the tale be- 
hind it that shall concern us. Not the 
job hunters of whom the outside world 
hears and knows, but the curious souls 
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who believe the theatre in its many 
phases opens to them an avenue of 
fame and fortune. 

Henry W. Savage, a couple of 
months ago, came into possession of 
the following application from a king 
of the job-hunter species who wished 
a post in Mr. Savage’s “cabaret”— 
whatever that might be: 


_ Mine Friend: As a former cabaretist 
in Europe, Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, 
Paris, etc., I take the liberty by asking of 
you if you could make arrangements 
with me for your New York cabaret? 
My act is exceptional one, real artistic— 
something you cannot get every day. I 
had always the best success and am sure 
that your patron New Yorkers would en- 
joy my performance. My act is as fol- 
lows: 

_ I. Terpisscherean on the piano play- 
ing my own music, rhymes, marchers, 
songs, imitations of church chimes, musi- 
cal clock. 

II. Imitations of the following animal 
voices—ist—dog barkings, the same in 
the distance—dogs fight, cats, turkeys, 
chickens, goat, donkey, horse, blackbird, 
swine, hen, ‘turtle-dove, sheep, parrot, 
canary, lark, duck, cockatoo, quail, frogs, 
cusser, room in a menagerie, tools and 
noises—saw, plane, champagne bottle 
opening, baby crying, train, auto. 

III. Cello, saxaphone, coronet, flute, 
picollo, zither, drum, banjo, gramophone. 
Ventriloquistic—telephone talk—gentle- 
men with address behind stage. Actress 
talks. Musio—presenting different faces— 
changing my own face—the best is the 
face of the Japanese. This is a perform- 
ance you would be able to get no one to 
do. I am of pleasant appearance and al- 
ways a good attraction. I can compose 
catchy music. Can you ask more? I am 
here for a few days. I speak five lan- 
guages.—Yours truly, 


Here we observe the case of a job- 
hunter looking for a job that did not 
exist. An exaggerated case, however, 
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one hears you remark. Not at all. Ob- 
serve the following document, received 
not long ago in the offices of Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Brady, from a man who, ac- 
cording to the postmark on the en- 


velope, had the joy of living in Akron, 


Ohio: 

My dear gentleman: I have read sev- 
eral plays printed in a weekly paper that 
I am a subscriber of and it has fired my 
ambition to become a playwriter because 
I know there must be lots more money in 
being a Sat than it is in my pres- 
ent employment, which is a janitor in 
one of our finest, most imposing city 
buildings. So I would like to have your 
job of playwriter. Salary $18 a week, for 
which I will guarantee to write all your 
plays and tend to your office. I am un- 
married, thirty-seven years of age and I 
would like my railroad fare to New 
York. I am not a spendthrift, so you 
need not send me sleeping-car allowance. 
A seat is good enough for your humble 
servant, 


In one of the New York newspapers, 
on July 16 of last year, there appeared 
the following dispatch from Chicago: 


After threatened mutiny had been 
quelled, “The Larboard Watch” went by 
board at the Cort Theatre when the 

retty nautical operetta from the pen of 

red Miller, Jr., closed its short but 
eventful career with last night’s per- 
formance. When the chorus learned be- 
fore the night performance that the 
show positively would close, ten of the 
girls refused absolutely to go.on un- 
til their salaries were paid. The ring- 
leader of the near-strikers said if the 
others went on she would run across the 

Stage in sufficiently scanty attire to break 

up the performance. After the short de- 

lay the curtain went up. The obdurate 
girl refused to do a bit allotted to her, 
and Francis Lieb, the baritone, acted as 
his own messenger when she failed to 
appear at the proper time with a tele- 
gram necessary to the plot. He ran off 
stage, picked up a scrap of paper he hap- 
pened to spy and it served as the “tele- 
gtam,” the audience being none the 
wiser: Finally the girl took her place in 
_ the chorus. 

Evidently having obtained his in- 
spiration from this article, a man who 
signed himself Angus Hardmon, made 
written application to several metro- 
politan managers for the following job: 


Such happenings as are described in 
the paper to-day about the embarrassment 
of a chorus girl in a play last night in 
Chicago point out that managers ought 
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to employ a competent man to-attend to 
such matters. I will, for wages of thirty 
dollars per week, agree to act as a show 
strike breaker, without doing physical in- 
jury, but by peaceable tactics. I will 
guarantee to keep any show free from 
strikes and, if necessary, as in the case 
of the Chicago show, I will by sheer 
‘strength permit the performance to be 
pursued with no embarrassment at the 
hands of the-actors. 


Mr. Hardmon’s scheme was not so 
bad. He might have turned out, indeed, 
to be a highly valuable man! Somehow 
or other, however, he did not find any- 
one willing to give him thirty dollars a 
week to serve in the capacity he out- 
lined. 

Sometimes, instead of seeking jobs, we 
discover a theatrical manager in some 
small city “seeking bookings. Indeed, 
jobs and bookings are not infrequently 
synonyms. Although not to be placed 
in the log-head category of the “caba- 
ret” job-hunter and his brothers, the 
manager of a Masonic Opera House in 
a Virginia town, seems to deserve a 
position of honor in the “booking-seek- 
ing” side of our chronicle. His circular, 
sent to the leading agencies that con- 
trol the disposition of theatrical wares, 
reads: 

The Masonic Opera House is open all 
the year round, day or night, except Sun- 
days, for anything and everything from 
a picture show to a ring-tailed circus. . 
French Opera Bouffet and Skirt Dancing 
a specialty, Admission: 5 cents to every- 
body. Good show town of 2,200 popula- 
tion. Fine opera house. Everything has 
been turned inside out and has been 
given three coats of paint and a change 
of underclothing (including the mana- 
ger). Seating capacity, from 300 to 400. 
Four dressing and undressing rooms. 

There is always something doing in 

————, The goods you sell must be 
all wool. I cannot spare the time to hide 
for a week after you have vacated. 
Comes another record from the files 

of Henry W. Savage—a letter from a 
man residing in the bustling city of 
Provo, Utah: 

I would like to be advance agent for 
one of your shows. I am well acquainted 
with this territory and that is just the 
sort of a man you want. I want to tell 
you something else—I have a natural 
bent toward theatricals and, knowing the 

eople of this region, I could suggest 

ittle changes to be made in the plays 
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that would please patrons out here. If 

you will send me a ticket I’ll come down 

to New York at once. I can wait a 

while after I get there. I have an uncle 

there and’ I would like very much to 
spend a month visiting him. Write 
soon. 

Looking for press-agent jobs is one 
of the favorite amusements of the 
position-pursuing souls. Mr. Lee Kugel, 
chief of Henry B. Harris’ publicity de- 
partment, two years ago sent out a 
story purporting to be “Commuter” 
Taylor Holmes’ version of a conversa- 
tion that took place between an actor 
in a barn-storming company and the 
newly engaged advance agent for the 
attraction. 

Before relating the consequences of 
the above story—a tale that was re- 
printed in the newspapers from Maine 
to California, and from Wisconsin to 
Florida—the story itself must be re- 
corded. Said the actor to the agent: “In 
writing me up let ’em know that I was 
a riot last year in Morenci, Mich. When 
you get there, if you don’t believe it, 
ask Hiram D. Pegg, of Pegg’s grocery 
store, and also the opera house man- 
ager. We played “Three Only Daugh- 
ters.’ I did Josiah Plumtree. I stood 
’em on their feet in Salina, Kan., two 
years ago, with Josh Spruceby. 

“You might also run a story about 
me in the fashion departments of the 
paper, that I am one of-the best dress- 
ers on and off in the business. 

“You might also mention to the dra- 
matic editors that my father took 
Horace Greeley’s advice and went West 
and grew up with the country. An- 
other thing you might say is that -I 
would have been a star in New York 
a long time ago if any of them New 
York managers could have seen me as 
Bill Bishop in ‘Forgiven.’ 

“T guess that’s enough dope, and will 
give you an idea for press stuff about 
me. And don’t forget to wise me up on 
the best ‘caser-a-day’ American plan 
hotels, and tell the landlords that I in- 
sist on having clean sheets on the bed.” 

After the appearance of this tale 
in the papers, letters poured in to the 
Kugel office from every section of the 
country. Two of the most valuable 
specimens will bear quotation. The first 


came from a man in a small town in 
Illinois, and ran: 


I saw the story about the press-agent 
in the paper the other day and I want a 
job like that one. The actor oughtn’t to 
have had to spend so much time tellin 
the agent about his elegant career, for £ 
could write up any actor’s career, for him 
without knowing anything about it, but it 
would be a readable, artistic career be- 
cause I have a good brain and have seen 
many shows. 

What will you pay a press-agent like 
me to help you? I will give you three 
free ideas for press-agent stories to show 
you I am honest, competent and in good 
faith. One idea would be to have an ac- 
tor advertise in the newspapers for a 
bride and then have the actor appear in 
a play called “The Bride Hunter.” An- 
other idea would be to print in the 
papers pictures of two actresses, chang- 
ing their names about by intention but 
seemingly by accident. That would cause 
numerous complaints to pour in and 
would so insure a lot of extra and valu- 
able advertising. My third idea is to get 
a beautitul actress to go out on me 
street-corner of a bustling city and sell 
papers for sweet charity and advertising. 


The second letter that came to the 
Harris headquarters in search of a 
position as publicity promoter, read 
like this: 


After considerable worry, I have found 
‘out how to address you. I saw the story 
in the papers about the advance agent 
and the actor and would like hereby to 
ask for the advance agent’s job. He aint 
much good as anything. He isn’t on to 
his job. I would handle the job better 
for less money. In the first place, I have 
the ability to make up better press-agent 
stories than most profeshonal press- — 
agents and no actors could pull the wool 
over my eyes with such fakes as that 
actor did. It takes a literary man for 
the job and you want one like me with a 
year of high school education. Will you 
advise me fearlessly and to the point as 
to your disposition in this matter? 


Some time ago, the late Henry B. 
Harris gave out an interview on the 
“pass graft” that obtained in New 
York. In part, he said: “Every night 
$1,000 worth of seats are given away 
by the seventy-one theatres of New 


York. Most of them go to persons who 


have no right to them. In the course of 
a season $200,000 worth of free seats 
are handed out by managers, most of 
whom retreat into their private offices 
and bite themselves savagely in the 
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neck after each such act of generosity. 
That is why all theatre managers wear 
high collars. They are at once a defense 
and a concealment.” 

Less than a week after this state- 
ment had appeared, there came. one 
morning in the Harris mail this beau- 
tiful- specimen : 


What interests me most in your state- 
ment about the tremendous evils of the 
pass graft in New York is your asser- 
tion that “most of them go to persons 
who have no right to them.” This, my 
dear sir, is undoubtedly true. It is also 
criminal, in a measure. 

In so far as your theatres are con- 
cerned, I am the man to save what 
passes you may give from falling into 

ession of other persons than those 
or whom they were directly intended. I 
am an inventor and if you will employ 
me at a modest salary, i will let you in 
on this new and effective device. 

Just by way of hinting, I may tell you 
that in Japan they stamp the pass on the 
oo" hand with a rubber stamp. Sure- 
ly that is one method of keeping the re- 
cipient from giving the pass away. Of 
course, however, no one would tolerate 
such a disfiguring practise in America. 
That is where I come in. By way of a 
further hint .into the secret of my 
scheme, I would say it has, in a general 
way, to do with a small piece of wax and 
a thumb print of the recipient of the 
pass. 


Amateur song writers seek jobs of 
one sort or another day and night in 
theatre-land. A year or so ago, one of 
this class made personal application to 
George M. Cohan, for the post of writ- 
ing original music to be played by the 
orchestra in the Cohan theatre during 
the entre-actes. 

“And,” he supplemented, “I'll do 
something else for you for nothing if 
you give me the job. I'll even lead the 
orchestra when it plays my music.” 

F. Ziegfeld, Jr., is annually besieged 
with hundreds of letters from song- 
writers during his preparation of the 
“Follies” entertainments. The prize 
of the collection, received by this man- 
ager some time ago, was quoted as fol- 

lows to the present statistician: 


Can you afford to pay thirty dollars a 
week to a man with an idea that will 
“turn them away in thousands?” I am a 
champion writer of ragtime and love 
songs. I can turn out six songs, words 
and music, every day. Here, therefore 


is my idea. For the sum of sala 
named above, to be paid in savin t 
will write six or less songs a day for 
you (Sundays excepted) which can be 
put into your show nightly. By chang- 
ing the songs in your show every night, 
you can attract the same patrons to the 
theatre almost every night in the week 
and sa make.a fortune. 


While on the subject of music—so 
to speak—there must be chronicled the 
case of the job-seeker who haunted the 
corridor of one of the leading man- 
ager’s offices a couple of years ago, 
determined to become an orchestra 
leader in one of the manager’s theatres, 
or die in the attempt. Failing to receive 
a favorable reply to his numerous let- 
ters, the hopeful gentleman sought to 
obtain an interview in person. 

After he had been hanging around 
and getting in the way for several 
weeks, one of the members of the office 
staff decided that the only way to get 
rid of him for once and all was to give 
him a hearing. The would-be orchestra 
leader was ushered in and asked what 
he wished. He stated his case with a 
grandiose gesture and considerable 
German accent. He wished, he said, to 
get a job leading some fine orchestra. 
He was told that no such post was 
open. This did not discourage him. 

“T vill offer indoocements,” he said. 
“I vill vork for nodtings.” After re- 
covering from the shock, the office man 
asked him how in the world he could 
make such a proposition. 

“Easy,” answered the German. “I 
vill get my salary from d’ actors and 
actoresses.”” : 

When pressed for a further expla- 
nation of his scheme, the applicant con- 


fided to his listener that he planned to 


make the actors and actresses in the 
musical shows, for which he would be 
the orchestra leader, “come across” 
with tidy sums each week. If they re- 
fused, he said, he would purposely lead 
the orchestra in the wrong tempo and 
would thus ruin the songs of the re- 
calcitrant performers. When he had 
finished-his narrative, his auditor called 
one of the office boys. “Joe,” he said to 
the latter, “are your shoes pointed 
nicely at the toes?” “Yes, boss,” replied 
Joe. The reader may guess the rest. 

















COMIC 
OPERAS and 
WAGNER 


Eo HEY—in- 
i terpola- 
tions — 


may be the sal- 
vation of a bad 
play. They 
may just as 
surely be 
the ruination 
of a good one. 

If a musical 
comedy lacks both 
music and comedy 
and it is possible to 
introduce both by 
means of two or three 
or more songs, the 
production may be a 
success in spite of 
itself. If the piece 
lacks construction, no- 
body knows whether 
the song hits are 
interpolated or not. 

_ “Come, let’s have 
a song and dance 
while we are waiting 
for something to hap- 
pen,” says the prima 
donna, and one song and dance does 
just as well as another so far as any 
relation to any alleged plot is concerned. 
All that is necessary is that the inter- 
polation be tuneful and rhythmic. It is 
quite absurd to expect it to belong. 

“Why shouldn’t we put a classical 
dance into a French vaudeville as a 
feature?’’ a manager once asked me. 

Why not indeed? 
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RALPH HERZ 


An article on 
the subject of 


é 


‘interpolations’ ’ 


By 
Ralph Herz 


“It may be 
experimental,’’ he 
said, “and it may 

be along new 

lines that will 
suggest to con- 
ventional man- 
agers and pro- 
ducers new 
ideas. 

“The serious 
minded author, 
he went on, ‘‘in- 
sists on straight 

lines according 
to the type, class, 
or material at 
hand. It’s like rid- 
ing onastreet car 
that has tostayon 
the track. Doesn’t 
anyone prefer 
an automobile 
that can skirmish 
around ‘corners and 
by-ways when it 
wants to? The road 
you take in the begin- 
ning may be a per- 
fectly good road and it may arrive at 
the place you want to go, but that isn’t 
any reason for sticking close to it all the 
way. It is no reason why you shouldn’t 
jump over the fence into an orchard now 
and then or stop at a wayside inn on a 
side street to —” 
“‘You’re digressing,” I reminded him. 
“You are illustrating your theory too 
freely. You’re all interpolation.” 
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‘Well, any- 
way,” he 
concluded, 
de the the- 
atre-goer 

loves an 

occasional 
bit of li- 
cense.”’ 

The  clas- 
sical dance in 
the French 
vaudeville 
may be all 
right, but 
how about a 


SOME CHARACTERIS-— 
TIC POSES ‘OF MR. 
HERZ 


French chanson 

introduced into 

Hamlet? And sup- 

posing you were 

sitting in the gallery 

after saving money 

for a week to buy a 

seat, hearing “Die Val- 

kire;” listening for the 

insistent recurrence of the 
Briinnhilde motif in the orchestra, 
and all of a sudden the strings would 
swing impudently into ‘‘The Ragtime 
Violin,” or ‘Come On Along,”— coming 
back of course after its little excursion 
to the Briinnhilde motif and the cry of 
the Valkyries. What would you think 
about interpolations then? 

When musical comedy was nothing 
but hodge-podge, an interpolation more 
or less was of little consequence except 
that a particularly happy one might 
mean the difference between failure 
and success. 

But when the subtle, all-pervading 
influence of Wagner began to make 
itself felt in musical comedy, and the 
composer who wrote the piece con- 


structed it carefully around one given 
theme, it became necessary to keep the 
original score intact or spoil the entire 
structure. What is this latter-day 
custom of having one song repeated 
several times in a piece and played by 
the. orchestra until people can’t help 
whistling it—what is this but a popular 
adaptation of Wagner’s ever-recurring 
motif through an opera? 

A skilifully built musical comedy with 
its own themes worked into the repeated 
song is, generally speaking, better off 
without any interpolations. Usually 
they strike a false note. They proclaim 
themselves as something alien. It is for 

this reason and not be- 
cause of arbitrary 
egotism that some 
composets insist 
upon a contract 
forbidding in- 
terpolations. 

They know 

what they 

have tried 

to do— 

what they 

have striv- 

en to work 

out—and if 

they are 


experienced workmen, 
they have a justifiable 
faith in their work. 

Does an architect 
want some one to come 
in and add a Ittle 
porch or bay window 
to his country house 
or cathedral? His build- 
ing may be a poor 
thing in the way of 
architecture, but such as 
it is, it is a finished and 
presumably unified piece of 
work. Every detail has its 
relation to the general 
plan. 

















Managers and producers, however, do 
not always share the composer’s faith 
in his work, and so the eternal question, 
as old, probably, as the drama itself, 
goes merrily on—to interpolate or not 
to interpolate. 

Many a well-written play, approved 
by the manager and carefully rehearsed, 
seems lacking in comedy when first put 
on. Very often this is due to the lack 
of what we might call team work, on 
the same principle that a baseball team 
fails to play together at the beginning 
of the season. 

The morning after the opening the 
critics one and all cry out, ‘‘no comedy.” 
The manager, if he is wise and knows 
that it is merely due to the playing, will 
stand pat and wait for the comedy to 
blossom forth in a few days. The unwise 
manager will get scared and will imme- 
diately urge every actor in the company 
to put in whatever he thinks ‘“‘good.” 
The result is chaos, of course. 

It is obvious to the most untutored 
mind that a man who has devoted his 
life to writing, and certainly many 
months to writing this particular play, 
is more likely to hit the mark than a 
man who, being an actor, merely puts 
in anything that comes into his mind 
for his own aggrandizement or advan- 
tage, irrespective of what it may do to 
the play. To him, his part, not the 
play, is the thing. ~<a 

it 6 ‘ 
though 
each 
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ETHEL GREEN AND RALPH HERZ IN “DOCTOR DE LUXE” 
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member of a family should build his 
own room in the new house and each 
one wanted a south exposure, windows 
on three sides, and a skylight. If there 
were twelve or fifteen in the family the 
house would look queer, to say the least. 
On the other hand, a brainy actor 
may do much to help a play—a word 
or possibly a line here or there may 
mean a great deal, but it wants to be 
thought out, not thrown in with a slap- 
stick. And here arises one of the most 
delicate points that confront a manager 
or producer. It is obvious that this 
interpolating must not be carried too 
far, and time and time again an actor 
has to be restricted or the play would 
be likely to turn into a monologue—and 
a poor one at that. 
Actors as a rule are very 
sensitive creatures (I 
know I am) and the 
least little thing may 
cause them to give a 
wretched performance. 
I have known a dis- 
cussion to last for 
half an hour over 
the cutting out 
of an ‘‘and”’ or 
a. Dube 
































And usu- rr 
ally on 

such occa- 
sions the _ stage 
manager is right 


and the actor is 
wrong. Handled 
with care, the 
actor is an angel. 
Handled the other 
way — well, wise 
managers 
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don’t handle them the other way, and most managers 

are wise—and so most actors are angels. 

But once again we are diverging. In fact I may say 
q, that this was one of those interpolations 
/? that merely prove how easy it is to get 

SS *” away from the primary theme and lose 

p-=@ ” the story the music is telling. 
; I started out to talk about the influence of 
Wagner on musical comedy and to show how this 
influence is responsible for the repetition of the song 
hit through the piece and how the building of a musical 
play around one central song makes for the continuity 
of the piece and forbids the interpolated song. 

This does not apply to the comic songs of musical 
pieces, which almost invariably are interpolated. The 
man who writes the piece itself can presumably. write 
music, and if so he doesn’t fritter away his time writ- 
ing comic songs. He’d be foolish if he did. So he looks 

elsewhere for the comic songs which seem 
to be an indispensable part of the perform- 
ance. 
But the song that you carry away with you 
he writes himself. 
Just remember the next’time you find your- 
self whistling a haunting refrain that that song 
kept lilting back and forth through the play 
like the mofifs through the “Ring of the Nibe- 
lung,”’ and was the last thing the orchestra played 
while you were hurrying to catch your suburban 
train or sauntering leisurely out on your way 
to the gayest café. 

The professional musician or habitual 
opera-goer can build a world out of 
a motif, but the great theatre- going 
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HELEN ROBERTSON AND RALPH 
. HERZ IN “DOCTOR. DE LUXE”’ 





public that wants to be entertained, # 
amused, and rested after the Fi 
day’s work, wants its motif built # 
for it into a song. j 
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IN ACT II OF ‘‘MADAME SHERRY” 



































THE MANAGER'S WAIL 


By BERTON BRALEY 


They bring me plays in nineteen acts, 
And twenty-seven scenes, 

Crammed full of sociologic facts 
Clipped from the magazines. 

And when I say it wouldn’t pay, 
That such truck wont get by, 

“Oh, he’s a low-brow cuss,”’ they say— 
‘A coarse, commercial guy.” 


If I produce a big success, 
“Just luck,” the critics rail. 

But when a show falls down—ah yes, 
They “knew that it would fail.” 

The author knocks the casts I get; 
The actors roast their lines; 

The supers growl; the ushers fret; 
The wardrobe mistress whines. 


I’m cursed by temperamental stars 
Who ramp around and rage; 

I get a thousand different jars 

- Both on and off the stage. 

‘Give us more problem plays!” I hear. 
“This schoolgirl stuff is slow.” 

I give ’em problem plays; they sneer, 
“Tmmoral! Stop the show!” 


It’s funny how some folks insist 
A manager should be 

A lofty browed philanthropist 
Whose services are free. 

I’d like to do the things they ask. 
Most truly I declare 

I’d simply revel in the task 

—If I could live on air! 
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RUTH 
CHATTERTON 















| | INTERVIEWED 
| Ruth Chatterton on A SCENE 

| the engrossing sub- 
ject of swelled heads. Not be- 
cause she has one, but: because she has 
acquired a reputation for not having 
one. She has a head, all right, and it’s a 
pretty one, with a well-oiled and active 
little brain inside of it. As regards other 
description, she is blonde, vivacious, at- 
tractive. And, as is the custom with 
Elsie Janis and others around about the 
same age, she travels with her mother, 
who bosses her shamelessly, regardless 
of the fact that she long ago discarded 
short dresses and ‘‘all-day suckers.” 

No sooner was I seated in the tiny 
dressing room—where I was very much 
in the way—than I broached the reason 
for my call. Miss Chatterton giggled and 
looked at her mother, who said, after 
waiting for a moment: 

“Well, aren’t you going to answer? 
Or shall I?” 














IN “THE 


WITH HENRY MILLER 





SPEAKING of 
SWELLED HEADS 


An Interview with 


Ruth Chatterton 


By MAE 
TINEE 
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Miss Chatterton made 


a saucy little grimace. “I 
shall,” she said. ‘“‘It’s such a 





RAINBOW” 


funny question. Now why should I have 4 i 


the swelled head?” 

“‘There’s no doubt about you’re being ~ 
a Yankee,” I laughed. ‘‘ Why, according 
to all traditions, the success you have 
had would have puffed you up until, 
—well, you see what I mean? But they do 
say that you have, in this respect, flown 
in the face of tradition, and so I want to 
know how and all about it. Tell the 
lady, please!” 

Little Miss Chatterton, who by this 
time had slipped from street clothes to 
kimono—it was matinée day—turned 
to her mirror and began to take down 
her hair. It’s long and of a beautiful 
golden brown color, if you’re interested 
in knowing. Her mother came up and 
pushed away her daughter’s hands. 

“T’ll be doing this,’”’ she said. “You 
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get busy with your cold cream, Ruthie!”’ Ruthie obeyed. 

“Why,” she said, “I tell you why I’m not a con- 
ceited little idiot—I realize I’m lucky, that’s all. 
Things have just happened to come my way. Loads of , 
girls could have done just as well as I if they’d— 
only run into the opportunity. See!” 

I shook my head. ‘‘No,” I said, “I 
don’t see. The opportunity may have 
come all right, but unless you had been 
capable of taking advantage of the op- , 
portunity, why it would have gone, 
willy nilly, and you would have been “ 
left right where you were.” 

“Well,” Miss Chatterton said, turn- 
ing a greasy and animated face to me, 
“T’m not saying that I was 
stupid, you’ understand. ji. ie 4 
Of course I had some ’ 
ability and all that. , 
Of course I loved the Y 
stage and thought it 
was the profession I 
wanted to follow. Of 
course—all that! I 
wasn’t a mutt! I’m grant- 
ing you i 
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**NO SOONER HAD I SEEN MR. MILLER 
THAN I FELT PERFECTLY AT EASE. HE 
JUST HAPPENED TO AFFECT ME THAT 
WAY”’ 








things come to one, it’s easy for one 
to hold out one’s hands and take them 
and then try to keep them and—and 
all that—isn’t it? But it’s getting 
out after things, fighting for 
Photograph by them and finally landing 
Chicago >. them that is what’s worth 
that. But I wasn’t any P being proud over, I think. 
wonder! If I hadn’t been And [ never did that. 
lucky — you’d never So—” 
have heard of me. Be- “Ruth,” Mrs. Chatterton in- 
lieve me, I haven’t an terjected, ‘‘for pity’s sake keep your 
‘ounce of pushin me. When head still. I never saw such a girl to 
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wiggle. And put some 
cream on your throat. 
Your face has plenty.” 
**So,” Miss Chat- 
terton continued calm- 
ly, squinting at herself 
in the glass, ‘I never 
got the swelled head be- 
cause—because I never 
did anything to get the 
swelled head over.” 


HENRY MILLER AND RUTH 

“Tell me,” I said, 
“how did you come to 
go on the stage?” 

“She sneaked on!” 
Mrs. Chatterton said. 
“That’s how. Her 
mother knew nothing 
about it. Wasn’t even 
in the same town.” Her 
lips were grim, but her 
eyes smiled. 

“Now Mamma,” 
Miss Chatterton 
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“IF I HAVE A REAL SORROW, IT IS BECAUSE I CAN NEVER 
BECOME A GREAT SINGER” 
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protested, “‘she’ll be 
thinking I’m a goop if 
you don’t stop talking 
that way! I’ll tell you 
just how it happened: 

“T’d always sort of 
had the stage idea. A 
friend of Mamma’s put 
it in my head. (So it was 
your fault after all, 
Mamma. You shouldn’t 
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CHATTERTON, IN ‘‘THE RAINBOW” 
have had friends in the 
theatrical business.) 
This woman canie to 
New York often, where 
we lived, and Mr. Belas- 
co would give her tick- 
ets to shows and she’d 
take us. And she was 
forever saying: 
“ “One of these: days 
we'll be sitting in one of 
these boxes watching 

~ Ruthie. She’ll be an 
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actress. I feel it in my _ bones!’” 
“Too bad about her bones,’’ mur- 

mured Mrs. Chatterton, sotto 

voce. Ruthie, busy with grease 

paint, went on: 
“That’s how I got the 

idea. It didn’t begin to 

develop, though, until 

one time when I went 

to visit some friends in 

Washington. These 

friends knew a girl 

who was an ingénue in 

a show where they 

- Were needing some girls 

for the chorus. She 

dared me to make a 

try at it. And—and I 

took the dare! Of 

course my mother 


heard of it post haste, 
and just about as fast 
as a letter could get to 
me, one came, asking 
me why. Mamma al- 
ways wants to know 


the why of things— 
—don’t you, honey?” 
“T do,’ Mrs. Chat- 
terton admitted, ‘‘and 
while we’re on the sub- 
ject, why don’t you 
hurry a little, Ruthie? 
You know you’re not 
the star in this piece 
and that you can’t 
keep the curtain wait- 
ting. Plenty of time if 
you don’t stop. But 
you mustn’t do that, 
you know.” 

The little leading 
lady of “The Rain- 
bow” was quiet for a 
couple of minutes 
while she “did” her 
eyes. Then she went " 
to work with her hair 
and “took up the 
thread of her dis- 
course ”’ again. 

“T answered the letter and told 
Mamma I thought I had found my vo- 
cation—and couldn’t I please keep 
on? She said I couldn’t at first. 
(Parents always do, don’t they?) 
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Then she thought it over—about thusly: 

“Who am I to keep my gifted off- 
spring’—eh, mamma?—‘offspring from 
carving fame and fortune for herself— 
and me, incidentally?’ And she con- 
sented, provided that, within a reason- 





SPEAKING OF SWELLED HEADS 


able length of time, she should no longer 
be known as the mother of a chorus girl, 
but as the mother of an actress. Is it the 
truth or is it not? Then I got.a job in 
stock. Rather, Mother and I got the 
job, for Mother saw to it that she should 
be right there. Never ‘having had a 
maid in my life, she argued, I didn’t 
need one then.” Always having been 
accustomed to a mother, I had to have 
one.. And managements were gracious 
and let her come with me. Then—Oh, I 
just went long and went along and went 
along, as they say in the fairy tale about 
Henny Penny and Ducky Daddles and 
the'rest."25 =. 

“How,” I asked, ‘did you get the 
part with Mr. Miller?” 

“Now that,’ Miss Chatterton said, 
shaking her finger at me in the glass, 
“is a very fair sample of my luck. Mr. 
Miller’s son happened to see me play. 
He happened to know that his father was 
looking for some one to take the part of 
the daughter in ‘The Rainbow.’ He 
wrote to his father and told him about 
me. 

“When Mr. Miller got the letter, he 
happened to be in a receptive mood. He 
happened not to have gotten anybody 
already. He sent for me. 

“You can imagine how I felt when I 
went. into his presence. Creepy about 
the spine and the roots of my hair— 
mortally certain that the sky was about 
to fall on poor little me and crush 
me and: my ambitions to smithereens. 
Well; then— 

“No sooner had I seen him than I 
felt perfectly at ease. He just happened 
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to affect me that way. Another man 
might have scared me so that I couldn’t 
have done a thing. But as it was, I 
read the lines well. And when I was 
through he said to me without any fuss 
whatever: 

“<Tf you are satisfied, we will sign the 
contract. at once.’ Of course I nearly 
dropped. I was able to sign, however. 
And here I am. Pure case of luck!” 

She is interested in music, this little 
“lucky”? person, and haunts concert 
halls. Grand: opera knows her for its 
own. She said to me with a little sigh: 

“Tf I havea real sorrow in my life, it 
is because-I can never be a great singer. 
I can carry’a tune and my voice is clear 
—but that is all. It isn’t the least bit 
strong. When’ Igo to the opera and hear 
all those wonderful voices it seems to 
me as though something in me would 
burst—I long so, and enjoy so and envy 
so. I’m not so sure—’’ She paused 
thoughtfully. She had finished with her 
make-up and was ready to dress. I pre- 
pared to leave, for there would never 
have been room for me with Miss Chat- 
terton standing up and putting on 
things. 

“Yes?” I asked. 

“I’m not so sure,” she said, “‘when I 
come to think of it, that I’m so lucky 
after all. The cdnary can never be a 
nightingale.” I laughed. 

“Perhaps,” I said, “‘it’s just as well, 
for if the canary could—’”’ 

Little Miss Chatterton took up my 
thought, gayly: 

“It might,” she said, ‘get a swelled 
head!” 
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TRIALS OF THE CHORUS GIRL 


IT WAS at the first rehearsal of a musical show. The musical director was vigorous- 
ly beating out the tunes on a “tin-pan” piano; the members of the chorus with the 
typewritten words in their hands were diligently trying to remember the tune and 
fit it to the words before them. For the third time the director stopped them. 
“Fer the love o’ Mike! Git them words right!’ And he read to them again the last 
line, “ ‘In the rhythm and the ecstasy of dancing.’ ” There was a short pause as 
he finished; then one chorus girl leaned over to her neighbor and said in a hoarse 
whisper: ‘“‘Hully Gee! Have we gotta learn all them dictionary words?” 





actress. I feel it in my bones!’” 

“Too bad about her bones,’’ mur- 
mured Mrs. Chatterton, sotto 
voce. Ruthie, busy with grease 
paint, went on: 

“That’s how I got the 
idea. It didn’t begin to 
develop, though, until 
one time when I went 
to visit some friends in 
Washington. These 
friends knew a girl 
who was an ingénue in 
a show where they 
- were needing some girls 
for the chorus. She 
dared me to make a 
try at it. And—and I 
took the dare! Of 
course my mother 
heard of it post haste, 
and just about as fast 
as a letter could get to 
me, one came, asking 
me why. Mamma al- 
ways wants to know 
the why of things— 
—don’t you, honey?” 
“T do,’ Mrs. Chat- 
terton admitted, “and 
while we’re on the sub- 
ject, why don’t. you 
hurry a little, Ruthie? 
You know you’re not ; 
the star in this piece 5 
and that you can’t 
keep the curtain wait- 
ting. Plenty of time if 
you don’t stop. But 
you mustn’t do that, 
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bow” was quiet for a 
couple of minutes 
while she ‘‘did” her 
eyes. Then she went 
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able length of time, she should no longer 
be known as the mother of a chorus girl, 
but as the mother of an actress. Is it the 
truth or is it not? Then I got a job in 
stock. Rather, Mother and I got the 
job, for Mother saw to it that she should 
be right there. Never ‘having had a 
maid in my life, she argued, I didn’t 
need one then.”Always having been 
accustomed to a mother, I had to have 
one.. And managements were gracious 
and let her come with me. Then—Oh, I 
just went long and went along and went 
along, as they say in the fairy tale about 
Henny Penny and Ducky Daddles and 
the'fest.”2. 2... 

““How,’* I asked, ‘did you get the 
part with Mr. Miller?”’ 

“Now that,” Miss Chatterton said, 
shaking her finger at me in the glass, 
“is a very fair sample of my luck. Mr. 
Miller’s son happened to see me play. 
He happened to know that his father was 
looking for some one to take the part of 
the daughter in ‘The Rainbow.’ He 
wrote to his father and told him about 
me. 

“When Mr. Miller got the letter, he 
happened to be in a'receptive mood. He 
happened not to have gotten anybody 
already. He sent for me. 

“You can imagine how I felt when I 
went. into his presence. Creepy about 
the spine and the roots of my hair— 
mortally certain that the sky was about 
to fall on poor little me-and crush 
me and: my ambitions to smithereens. 
Well, then— 

“No sooner had I seen him than I 
felt perfectly at ease. He just happened 
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to affect me that way. Another man 
might have scared me so that I couldn’t 
have done a thing. But as it was, I 
read the lines well. And when I was 
through he said to me without any fuss 
whatever: 

“<Tf you are satisfied, we will sign the 
contract. at once.’ Of course I nearly 
dropped. I was able to sign, however. 
And here I am. Pure case of luck!” 

She is interested in music, this little 
“lucky”? person, and haunts concert 
halls. Grand: opera knows her for its 
own. She said to me with a little sigh: 

“Tf I have.a real sorrow in my life, it 
is because-I can never be a great singer. 
I can carry’a tune and my voice is clear 
—but that is all. It isn’t the least bit 
strong. When’ I.go to the opera and hear 
all those wonderful voices it seems to 
me as though something in me would 
burst—I long so, and enjoy so and envy 
so. I’m not so sure—’ She paused 
thoughtfully. She had finished with her 
make-up and was ready to dress. I pre- 
pared to leave, for there would never 
have been room for me with Miss Chat- 
terton standing up and putting on 
things. 

“Yes?” I asked. 

“I’m not so sure,” she said, ‘‘when I 
come to think of it, that I’m so lucky 
after all. The canary can never be a 
nightingale.” I laughed. 

“‘Perhaps,” I said, “‘it’s just as well, 
for if the canary could—” 

Little Miss Chatterton took up my 
thought, gayly: 

“Tt might,” she said, “get a swelled 
head!” 
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IT WAS at the first rehearsal of a musical show. The musical director was vigorous- 
ly beating out the tunes on a “‘tin-pan”’ piano; the members of the chorus with the 
typewritten words in their hands were diligently trying to remember the tune and 
fit it to the words before them. For the third time the director stopped them. 
“Fer the love o’ Mike! Git them words right!’ And he read to them again the last 
line, “‘ ‘In the rhythm and the ecstasy of dancing.’ ”’ There was a short pause as 
he finished; then one chorus girl leaned over to her neighbor and said in a hoarse 


whisper: ‘“‘Hully Gee! Have we gotta learn all them dictionary words?” 
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IN the cellar of the Bijou 

| Theatre, which was put up 

at public sale last Febru- 

ary, and in all probability will be de- 

molished to make room for some 

commercial building, a ghost has 

stood for fourteen years. The very 

lack of any lettering on its long, white 

surface tells its tragic story far more 
eloquently than any words could. 

On the evening of February 20, 
1899, the New York critics and a 
rather meager scattering of first- 
nighters turned their way toward the 
Bijou Theatre to see the first perform- 
ance of a farce called “Brown’s in 
Town,” by an author then unknown. 
The newspaper men were startled to 
come upon a large billboard, standing in 





HETTY TRACY 
IN 1880 

the lobby, on 

which the like- 

ness of each was 

_ reproduced, en- 

larged from au- 

' thentic photo-. 

| ate = Beside 

mn ¢ the pictures, un- 

UY der each of 

KATE CLAXTON IN 1880 which the crit- 

ic’s name was 

given, were broad blank spaces; and at 

the top, bold letters, ominously black, 

announced ‘‘What the Critics Say of 
‘Brown’s in Town.’ ”’ 

The next day, in the business office of 
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LILLIE GLOVER 
IN 1883 
the theatre, the 
managers of the 
house and of the 
play, the author 
and the press- 
agent, assembled 
with bundles of 
the New York 
press. They 
searched the 
columns many 
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though the play it pined to praise was buried for all 
time at the end of two weeks, the appeal to critical 
vanity has been left to haunt the subterranean pas- 
sages of the theatre through fourteen years of ups and 
downs. 

Older play-goers remember a steadier glow of 
brightness and prosperity in the little theatre opposite 
Wallack’s than do younger generations; though in the 
last decade a few successes have punctuated the series 
of failures that have given point to the frequent repe- 
tition: ‘‘Ah, the Bijou’s going to open for the season 
again to-night!” 

The house was dedicated March 31, 1880, and was 
called the Bijou Opera House. However, the present 
building had been a place of amusement since August, 
1878, and before that had been famous as John Mor- 
rissey’s, a large and ornate saloon that was a favorite 
resort of Broadway sports of the day. 

The new proprietors, one formerly secretary for the 
notorious William M. Tweed, purposed appealing to 
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BILLIE BARLOW -— ALICE HARRISON IN 1883 

IN 1883 

the same public. They renamed the 
house, which had one floor and a gal- 
lery, the Brighton Theatre, and an- 
nounced a vaudeville (then called 
“‘variety’’) show and burlesque that 
promised features which Captain 
Williams, of the Tenderloin police 
precinct, refused to countenance. 
The prohibited incident was the 
can-can, which appears to have been 


LOUISE MONTAGUE IN 1884 the grandmother of the turkey-trot. 


The modified extravaganza with 


hours. In the end they gave up: even which the Brighton finally opened did 
broken phrases could not be culled from not prosper, and was soon closed. On 
the critiques to commend the new farce the last day of 1878, under a new man- 
to the public. The board was carried to agement and the title of Thomas’ 
the cellar, white and virginal; and Opera House, a minstrel show was 
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presented, with even less success. Under still another 
name, the St. James Opera House, a new departure was 
made, “Our American Cousin,” associated with the 
fame of E. H. Sothern’s father, being put on with “The 
Count Joannes,’”’ an eccentric man whose histrionic 
efforts, especially in tragedy, were regularly received 
with jeers and howls and even missiles, and were often 
very popular. He changed the bill to “Richard III,” 
but the venture did not catch on. After two more 
managers and two more names—Wood’s Broadway 
Theatre and the Broadway Opera House—the play- 
house was finally christened the Bijou and entered on 
many years of great prosperity. 

Even the names of the first season’s pieces, operet- 
tas and farces with music, are not worth mentioning, 
though old play-goers are likely to smile in recollection 
of Willie Edouin’s “Fun in a Photograph Gallery,” 
with which the second season started. “‘The Two 
Orphans,” with Charles A. Stevenson and Kate Clax- 
ton; ‘‘Lawn Tennis,” with Digby Bell and Hetty 
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MARIE JANSEN IN 1885 IN 1883 


Tracy; “Our Boarding House,” with 
Leonard Grover; and ‘‘The Widow 
Bedotte,” with Neil Burgess—were the 
best known of several entertainments 
that enjoyed more orless success until 
the Bijou came into its own, inaugu- 
rating its prosperous career of operet- 
ta with “The Mascot” and “Olivette.” 
Several less famous examples of mee 
the same school established the policy =O 
of the house by November 13, 1882, 
when ‘‘ The Pirates of Penzance’”’ was 
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LILLIAN RUSSELL 
IN 1882 
the season. of 
1882-1883. Lil- 
lian Russell, 
then in the first 
flush of her 
beauty, sang 
the title rdle. 
Occasionally 
her parts were 
filled by Made- 
leine  Lucette, 


the first of the Gilbert & Sullivan series who married J. H. Ryley, the Gilbert & 
sung on this stage. “Patience” was Sullivan comedian, and retired from the 
given in June, and, after summer re- stage many, many years ago. During 
vivals of “Olivette” and “Billee Tay- the last twenty years she has made and 
lor,” was again put on for the opening of sustained a second reputation for 
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MADELEINE LUCETTE RYLEY 
IN 1882 


Photograph by Falk j 
were prominent at that time are Emelie Melville, now 
appearing as the dowager in “‘Peg o’ My Heart;” E. 

M. Holland, in “Years of Discretion;” Sidney Drew; 
Jeffreys Lewis; William T. Carleton; Genevieve 
Reynolds; W. J. Ferguson; Selina Dolaro; Blanche 
Roosevelt; Laura Joyce and Digby Bell; John How- 

son; George A. Schiller, and Alice and Louis Harrison. 

Nat Goodwin and Richard Mansfield did not appear 

here till a little later. 

Occasionally, even in the days of thirty years ago, 
the run of operetta was sometimes interrupted at the 
Bijou. In the spring of 1883, for instance, Mr. and 
Mrs. .H. M. Pitt brought a dramatic company that 
included Emily Jordan Chamberlain, who died last 
year, Eben Plympton, Selina Dolaro, William 
Davidge and Felix Morris. They played two dramas 
by James Albery, who died more than twenty years 
ago, leaving a widow in the talented person of Mary 
Moore, the London actress, and a son who married 
one of the several daughters of Henry Arthur Jones, 

Se a 
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IN 1895 


herself, having 
written ‘‘Mice 
and Men” for J. 
Forbes Robert- 
son and Getrude 
Elliott, ‘‘Chris- 
topher, Jr.,”’ for 
John Drew and 





the dramatist. The leading réles in 
the Albery plays and in Robertson’s 
“Caste” were acted by H. M. Pitt, 
who committed suicide about a 
dozen years ago, and Mrs. Pitt, then 
known as Fanny Addison and who 
appeared this season as the Chinese 
duenna in “The Yellow Jacket.” 

A foretaste of a different school of 
musical entertainment that was to 
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Maude Adams, 
“An American Photograph bySarony,NewYork rule this theatre of European operet- 
Citizen,’ for N. HENRY E. DIXEY IN 1884 — ta came in the spring of 1883, when 
C. Goodwin and Maxine Elliott, andnu- ‘‘Rice’s Surprise Party” gave fifty per- 

. Merous other comedies. formances of “Pop,” in which Kate 
Another authoress of to-day who was_ Castleton and Lillie Grubb were noted 

a soubrette in the early Bijou days is for their beauty. But more of that anon. 
Anna Caldwell. Among a few more who In the summer of 1883 the owner of the 
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Bijou announced that its career was at 
an end and prepared to raze the build- 
ing. If he had, how different New York’s 
histrionic history would have -been! 
The objection was that the house was 
too small for reasonable profits. How- 
ever, new lessees appeared; and, sub- 
stituting “theatre” for ‘opera house,” 
the Bijou was reopened December 1, 
1883. The operetta was an adaptation of 
Offenbach’s “‘Orphée aux Enfers,” made 
by Max Freeman, whose misfortunes 
later drove him to end a prominent 
and often prosperous career in suicide. 

In addition to several Bijou favorites 
previously mentioned, the company in- 
cluded Pauline Hall, Amelia Summer- 
ville, Hubert Wilkie and George C. 
Boniface, Jr., and three forgotten beau- 
ties of the day, Daisy Murdoch, Lillie 
Glover and Billie Barlow. The succeed- 
ing operetta was “‘La Vie,”’ which added 
Fanny Rice, Laura Burt, Sally Cohen 
and Richard Mansfield to the company. 
Continuing this policy with “The 
Chimes of Normandy,” “‘The Bohemian 
Girl,” “Fra Diavolo” and ‘Mari- 
tana,” the Bijou nevertheless come into 
its greatest vogue with something dif- 
ferent. 

On September 4, 1884, ‘‘ Adonis” was 
produced. It ran for nearly two years, 
six hundred and three consecutive per- 
formances being given. Henry E. Dixey, 
as the statue come to life, was the idol of 
the town. His photographs sold like hot 
cakes: his figure was declared perfection: 
his’ wit was quoted everywhere. A fea- 
ture of the entertainment was a song 
called ‘It’s English, You Know,” in 
which he burlesqued Henry Irving, then 
new to this country. 

On January 7, 1886, a great ado was 
made over the 500th performance of 
“Adonis” in New York. At noon the 
Mohican Club gave a public breakfast 
to the dancing hero, assembling that 
evening at the Bijou to cart a bronze 
bust of an Indian chief down the aisle, 
hand it over the footlights and formally 
present it to Dixey. Another “tribute,” 
similarly delivered, was a large heifer, 
made of flowers, in gay reminder of 
Dixey’s early histrionic efforts, when he 
impersonated the hind legs of the heifer 
in ‘‘Evangeline.”’ 
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Then leading comedians from other | 
theatres began to arrive, walking out on | 
the stage in costume and congratulating © 
Adonis. Francis Wilson came down from ~ 
the Casino in his ‘‘Amorita?’ dress; John | 
A. Mackay, from the Fourteenth Street, | 
as LeBlanc in “Evangeline; and George | 
Thorne, from the Fifth-Avenue, as Ko- | 
Ko in “The Mikado.” The prices of 
seats had been doubled, but the theatre ~ 
was filled to its capacity; and after the 
performance, the majority of the audi- 7 
ence and actors of this theatre, and of | 
others, drove to the Metropolitan Opera 
House, where the stage and orchestra 
had been ‘covered with a dancing floor, 7 
as was customary for public balls before ~ 
the days of such commodious hotels as 
the Waldorf and the Plaza, and the | 
Dixey Ball carried the festivities until 
long past dawn of January 8. 

The management of the Bijou, a quar- 
ter of a century or so ago, appreciated 
the value of advertising. After a play or 
two, and a minstrel show, which fol- 
lowed ‘‘Adonis,” the theatre produced 
a different version of ‘‘Serment 
d’Amour,” an operetta produced two 
nights before at Wallack’s, just across 
the street. The Bijou “book,” by Syd- 
ney Rosenfeld, was called ‘‘The Bridal 
Trap;”’ that on the west side of 
Broadway, sung by the famous Mc- 
— Opera Company, “The Crowing 

en.” 

In June, when both had. been running 
about a month, the Bijou management 
placed a stereopticon on the roof of 
their theatre, having it worked to throw 
sarcastic alltisions to the rival play di- 
rectly on the white brick wall of Wal- 
lack’s. Later in the evening, Col. Mc- 
Caull, hot with a rage that bodes_no 
good in summertime, ordered calcium 
lights turned on the wall, thus counter- 
acting the glow of Bijou sarcasm. All 
this free show was too tempting for New 
York, and such a crowd gathered at 
Thirtieth Street and Broadway that the 
police had to be called out. Of course, a 
greater crush turned out for the next 
night’s duel. 

In the meantime, the Wallack man- 
agement had got an injunction (from 
Mrs. Jack Barrymore’s grandfather, by 
the way) restraining the Bijou people 
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from throwing any stereopticon views or 
messages on their wall. But the Bijou 
| was ready for them. Hanging a white 
' carivas screen from the Bijou itself, the 
" war was carried on “within the law.” 
| However, it happened that the Wailack, 
~ people owned a building adjoining the 
: Bijou; and they used that for their own 
| stereopticon. A band was stationed in 
' the balcony over Wallack’s entrance 
(recently removed, in connection with 
' the widening of Broadway) and red 
"lights glowed; but one more evening 

of this sort of thing exhausted interest 
init. 

Some years later—January, 1896— 
the Bijou went to war with another ad- 
jacent theatre, over almost simulta- 
neous productions of the same play. On 
January 6, ‘“‘Gentleman Joe,” a musical- 
comedy from London, was put on at the 
Fifth Avenue; while Rudolph Aronson, 
then manager of the Bijou, claimed the 
exclusive American rights in it. He hur- 
ried his piece on, with James T. Powers 


- in the title-réle; and injunctions were 
_ got out, and what not else. But the 
' public settled the matter by staying 


away from both shows, which were 
equally stupid; and each theatre had 
something new to offer before February 
was half over. 

- The next memorable event at the 
- Bijou, after ‘‘ Adonis,” came when the 
Charles H. Hoyt régime began, in 1888— 
which is not at all the same as saying 
that the theatre suffered in popularity 
or prosperity, in the years between. But 
few of those plays are within the mem- 
_ ory of to-day, even as names. Farce be- 
' gan, more and more, to take the place of 
' operetta, in the long but narrow the- 


; atre. Nat Goodwin or Roland Reed, 
| father of Florence Reed, was usually 
_ the leading actor; and some of the others 


still prominent on the stage (often more 
| so now than at that time) are Thomas 
| Wise, Loie Fuller, Fritz Williams, Cyril 


| Scott, Odette Tyler, Louise Montague, 


' Rosa Cook, Alice Johnson, Louise Rail, 
| Helen Reimer and Jane Kennark. Mrs. 
_ Fiske, also, played an engagement here, 


| in 1887; but she was then known as 


" Minnie Maddern and had not gradu- 
-ated beyond the “‘cute” ingénue type, 
_ made famous by Lotta. 
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A little later, on this stage Julia Mar- 
lowe made her first appearance in New 
York. The date was October 20, 1887, 
and the performance, a single matinée, 
For her introduction, the young débu- 
tante chose the heavy, old-time drama of 
“Ingomar,” and had Eben Plympton 
for the title-réle. Important as the oc- 
casion looks in retrospection, it got very 
little attention at the time. The audi- 
ence was small; and few members of it 
had the acumen—or recklessness!—to 
prophesy Miss Marlowe’s ultimate 
attainments. Indeed, though she played 
a few engagements in New York within 
the next dozen years, it was not till near- 
ly 1900 that her genius was recognized 
by the metropolis. Other cities ac- 
claimed her long before. Throughout 
the ’Nineties, Miss Marlowe’s admirers, 
if not Miss Marlowe herself, claimed 
Augustin Daly was responsible for her 
treatment by New York, fearing she 
would eclipse the glory of Ada Rehan. 
Where he had no direct influence on 
criticism, they said, he tried to belittle 
her revivals by anticipating their ad- 
vent with the same plays at his favored 
theatre, richly dressed and enjoying the 
benefit of his large, accomplished and 
popular company. 

On the evening of October 15, 1888, 
Charles H. Hoyt produced his farce of 
“A Brass Monkey” at the Bijou; and . 
he continued to bring his plays to that 
house until he leased the old Madison 
Square Theatre and renamed it Hoyt’s. 
Tim Murphy, as Dodge Work, and Otis 
Harlan were in the cast. “A Midnight 
Bell”? came in March. In that, Maude 
Adams made her début in New York— 
and a “hit,”’ too; for, though her part 
was secondary, it allowed her girlish 
charm to assert itself. The leading wom- 
an was Isabelle Coe, who later married 
Frank McKee, the manager, and left 
the stage nearly twenty years ago. 

“A Tin Soldier” and “A Hole in the 
Ground” were other Hoyt farces at this 
house. Julian Mitchell, whose deafness 
troubled him but had not then forced 
him to desert acting for stage-manage- 
ment, was in the latter cast, playing a 
tramp who stole a pie from a rai 
lunch-counter, gave it one bite and saw 
his teeth fall out and scatter on the 
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floor: Even then, however, he assisted 
Hoyt in producing. For instance, he 
tells of one day when the author-mana- 
ger went home, leaving him to select a 
quartet. When he arrived the following 
morning, Mr. Hoyt had already tried 
the four men he had engaged. Mr. 
Mitchell was naturally anxious to hear 
his verdict. “Excellent,” said Hoyt, 
“excellent voices all. But all but one are 
bassos; and he’s a baritone.” 
Before Mr. Hoyt’s next play, “A 
Texas Steer,”’ Russell’s Comedians had 


come to the Bijou; and as time went on, | 


that extraordinary troupe came more 
and more to fill the little stage. In it 
were William Collier, David Warfield, 
May Irwin, Josie Sadler, Tyrone Power, 
Julius Witmark, John Jennings, Rydia 
Yeamans-Titus, J. C. Miron, Helen 
Reimer, Luke Schoolcraft, Willis Sweat- 
nam, Amelia Glover and Dan Daly. 
Of the several rhusical farces devised 
by Russell, the best known and most 
enduring was “The City Directory,” 
in which all the male characters were 
named John Smith. 

The Hoyt series ended, so far as the 
Bijou is concerned, with “A Texas 
Steer,” in which the leading réles were 
played by Tim. Murphy and the first 
Mrs. Hoyt, known as Flora Walsh. 
Until May Irwin made her stellar début 
there: and came annually for extended 
seasons, no such regular and dependable 
policy as the Hoyt farces distinguished 
the theatre. Nat Goodwin was frequent- 
ly-the star, with just the faintest under- 
current of seriousness increasing in his 
work. Then too, there were rough-and- 
tumble farces, with companies headed 
by Evans & Hoey, the Russell Brothers 
and George W. Monroe. 

On February 22, 1892, the play to 
which music was added fourteen years 
later, in the version called “Three 
Twins,” was introduced. ‘“‘Incog” was 
the title; and in the cast were Robert 
Edeson and his first wife, Ellen Berg; 
Louis Mann and Clara Lipman; Harry 
Davenport, Earle Brown and Charles 
Dickson. Hallen & Hart, with Mollie 
Fuller, Marie Jansen, James T. Powers, 
Fanny Rice, and Nellie McHenry, were 
among the stars who brought light, 
jovial plays, containing incidental songs, 


between “A Texas Steer” and “The 
Night before Christmas,” 1894; and 
Charles Dillingham, produced the only 
play he ever wrote, “12 P.M.,” in 1892, 
He may deny it; but he did. 

Christmas Eve, 1894, “A Country 
Sport” was produced, and the Bijou 
became known as the home of May 
Irwin. Peter F. Dailey was the star of 
that bundle of nonsense; but, funny as 
he was, the public cared more for Miss 
Irwin. The -following September she 
made her stellar début in “The Widow 
Jones;”? and thereafter she filled the 
best months of every season for the next 
decade; usually with a new play. Their 
titles would mean little: the farces were 
generally by John J. McNally and were 
all alike. Nor did it ever matter much 
who was in her company. Some play- 
goers even might deny her casts have in- 
cluded such talented performers as Ray- 
mond Hitchcock, Herbert. Gresham, 
Ada Lewis, Anne Sutherland, Ignacio 
Martinetti, Joseph Sparks and Florence 
Reed. ‘‘Ned” Wayburn, the producer 
of to-day, was a minor actor in ‘‘ Courted . 
Into Court,” but attracted much atten- 
tion by playing rag-time on a piano, the 
craze of to-day being then (1897) rather 
a novelty. 

With the opening of the present cen- 
tury, the little old theatre, already suf- 
fering from the upward movement of 
the town, pulled itself together for a 
supreme effort to regain, its vigor and 
sustain its life. And the effort resulted in 
the most creditable two plays of its ca- 
reer. But first it must be mentioned that, 
interspersed with the May Irwin sea- 
sons, three or four farces by George 
Broadhurst and H. A. DuSouchet, 
notably ‘‘What Happened to Jones” 
and “‘My. Friend from. India,” were 
positive successes; and a distinguished 
company from London was as positive a 
failure. 

Some play-goers remember that Ar- 
thur Bourchier spent a season in Ameri- 
ca as leading-man of Augustin Daly’s 
Company, after the retirement of John 
Drew, but few know he came here as @ 
London actor-manager, and brought 
his wife, Violet Vanbrugh. They played 
in New York only two weeks, at the 
Bijou; and the unsuitability of the the- 
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the “Mistress Nell” venture. But Clyde __ 


atre, coupled with the lack of novelty in 
the two French farces they relied on, 
brought the venture to disaster. That 
was in December 1896; and when Irene 
Vanbrugh visited this country four 
years later, sharing honors with John 
Hare in “‘The Gay Lord Quex,” no- 
body seemed to know she had acted here 
before. Not surprising, really; for she 
had appeared for only two nights and 
in a one-act play. During the second 
week of their stay Mr. and Mrs. Bour- 
chier put on “Kitty Clive, Actress,” 
by F. Frankfort Moore, for the pleas- 
ure of the latter’s sister. 

In 1900, the Theatrical Syndicate was 
determined to crush out all opposition, 
to make an end of anyone who dared 
defy it; and it pretty well suc- 
ceeded. Its leading members had bought 
Paul Kester’s comedy about Nell 
Gwynne, which was a great success in 
England, where Julia Neilson and Fred 
Terry still retain it in their répertoire. 
The American managers proposed pro- 
ducing it extravagantly for the re- 
entry of Ada Rehan after Augustin 
Daly’s death. So they did not favor a 
venture with a play about the same 
character which Henrietta Crosman, 
then an actress of very ordinary stand- 
ing, had tried in a Western stock com- 
pany. It was called ‘‘ Mistress Nell” and 
was by George C. Hazelton, then un- 
known but lately come to new distinc- 
tion with “The Yellow Jacket.” The 
Bijou was practically the only theatre 
Henrietta Crosman could get. 

On a drizzly night, October 9, 1900, 
before a small audience, most first- 
nighters thinking the unknown author 
and little-known actress too inconse- 

uential-to be bothered with, Miss 
_ Crosman enjoyed the sensational “hit” 
of that season. 

Something of the same sort happened 
on the same stage, two months later, 
after May Irwin had come and gone, 
having had bad luck with both the 
plays she tried. Looking back through 
the labyrinth of Clyde Fitch’s later suc- 
cesses and of the increasing fame of sev- 
eral members of the cast, it is hard to 
think of the eos of ‘‘ The Climbers” 
taking New York by surprise. And it did 
not do so to anything like the extent of 
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Fitch’s position at that time was that 
of the young dramatist who is expected 


to do something extraordinary, but ~~ 


actually has not; and Amelia Bingham’s 
position was no better than that of a 
hundred leading women of the day. 
Yet she had unbounding faith in Fitch, 
in spite of this very drama having been 
refused by practically every manager in 
New York, and she had money enough 
at her command to engage a company 
that compelled attention. Not one of 
its members, excepting, of course, the 
late George C. Boniface, who was very 
old, failed to gain in reputation through 
this play—though Robert Edeson, 
Frank Worthing, Minnie Dupree, Annie 
Irish and Ferdinand Gottschalk were 
already held in high repute. But it was 
practically the making of Madge Carr 
Cook, Florence Lloyd and Clara Blood- 
good. The latter actress was as much the 
— of the evening as the play it- 
self, 

The season of 1900-1901, the Bijou 
reached its high mark. The decline dur- 
ing the first half of the remaining dozen 
years was slower and more gentle. 
Amelia Bingham played two more mid- 
winter engagements on its stage; but 
though her casts were as notable, her 
plays were not so fortunate. In 1903 
Marie Cahill, then in the first flush of 
her fame, made her stellar début there, 
keeping “‘Nancy Brown” successfully 
on the Bijou stage from winter until the 
next spring. But with the upward 
trend of things and the numerous build- ~ 
ing of safer and more commodious the- 
atres, the Bijou has fallen into disfavor. 
Only ventures so doubtful that they 
could not get a hearing elsewhere have 
resorted to it. And once within the last 
few years, in the case of “A Gentleman 
from Mississippi,” by Thomas Wise and 
Harrison Rhodes, the strike was so 
happy as to make the theatre glow again 
with gold. But to do full honor to the 
Bijou Theatre one has to “pretend”. 
oneself back to the days of gas illumina- 
tion and of bustles, of Edward Ever- 
green Rice and Amazons; of Mansfield 
and Nat Goodwin in low-comedy; and 
of Lillian Russell—well, very much as 
she is to-day. : 





Little Stories of 
the New Plays 


Brief sketches giving just the 
information you want about the 
latest metropolitan productions 


“A MAN’S FRIENDS” 
By Ernest Poole 


CAST 
George Fawcett 
Frederick Burton 
Katherine Grey 
Vincent Serrano 
Fairchild 
ily Cahill 
he Governor Harold Russell 
Richard Marsh, McCloud’s..........+4+ 
rivate secretary George Backus 
Alice, a maid Zita Rieth 


OM WHALEN was a bold, 
oT bad despoiler of the honest 
iat burghers of New York, a 


consorter with bloated real estate 
brokers and mysterious men higher up; 
and though he dressed well, as befitted 
a Manhattan grafter, his ever-rumpled 
hair betokened the thoughts of evil 
planning that seethed through his 
wicked brain. 
- Once upon a time a new building code 
was about to be passed, when naughty 
men higher up and stealthy brokers 
indicated to Whalen that such inter- 
ference with the established order of 
things would mean higher rents for the 
poor, dear flat-dwellers; and acting 
generously in behalf of their beloved 
_ tenants, those same well-wishers of the 
le placed at the disposal of Mr. 
Whalen a large and luscious lump of 
that pleasing commodity known as the 
long green, or—to adopt the argot of 
the proletariat—the kush. 
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But Mr. Whalen was too acute to 
allow his own manicured and immacu- 
late fingers to touch it. He called in 
Hal Clarke, a handsome but impecu- 
nious and struggling young lawyer, and 
to him whispered a golden tale. If Hal 
would take the currency which he 
would find hidden in a plain manila 
envelope in the lower left-hand drawer 
of a certain mahogany office desk in. 
such and such an office, and give it to 
Nicholas Vance, one of the aldermen, 
said Vance would do much good with 
it, and unto the lean purse of Clarke 
would accrue sundry fattening and 
longed-for dollars. 

Hal was madly in love with Kate, 
the daughter of the District Attorney, 
and to marry the girl one loves one 
must have money. He went to the ma- 
hogany desk. He looked into the lower 
left-hand drawer. He found the manila 
envelope. He gave it to Vance. 

And the new building code was 
broken, even as a butterfly, upon the 
wheel of Mammon. 

Here thickeneth the plot. John 


- McCloud, the father of Kate, and, as 


indicated, District Attorney of the 
District in which lies our playful ham- 
let by the Hudson, became imbued 
with the spirit of a Gracchus and took 
up cudgels in defense of the people’s 
rights against Whalen and his kind. 
McCloud was a tall, lean person, with 
a will, a sense of humor and a very old- 
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fashioned and disquieting sense of 
' justice about things—disquieting, that 
is, _ the point of view of Whalen 
et al, 

A fire had destroyed a hundred-odd 
or so girls in a defective factory build- 
ing, and McCloud made his first fight 


| on the necessity of the adoption of the 


already once rejected building code. He 
went after the grafters, dug up Vance, 
and sent him to a cold, lonesome cell 
for six years for bribery. 

Vance refused to tell that it had been 
Clarke who gave him the money, and 
as a result, the latter honorably mar- 
ried the District Attorney’s daughter, 
and, somewhere between the first and 
second act, they had a baby. 

Popular acclaim now came to Mc- 
Cloud, and with it an offer to run for 
the governorship on a winning ticket. 
He stumped the state, routing the old 
and corrupt guard that opposed him. 

In the meantime, however, while 
Vance was spending dull days making 
shoes in prison, his young wife Helen 
was not idle. Though prostrated and 
miserable over the terrible dishonor, 
she persisted in trying to get her hus- 
band out till by chance she made the 
illuminating discovery that Hal Clarke, 
the virtuous District Attorney’s 
brother-in-law, was the gentleman 
who had handed the money to her hus- 
band with which he did the bribing 
that landed him behind the bars. 

With this interesting information she 
arrived at Hal’s home and informed 
him that she was going to break the 
pleasant tidings to Mrs. -Hal for the 
purer of inducing her to persuade 

er father to let Vance out of prison, 
lest she (Mrs. Vance) give the news 
wider publicity and put Hal behind the 
bars along with her husband. 

Hal pawed the air, asked for twenty- 
four hours and got it; but it didn’t 
do much good. After Mrs. Vance left 
his house, the District Attorney came 
a-visiting to see his little grandson, 
and hot upon his heels was Whalen. 

Whalen told McCloud about son-in- 
law Hal’s little part in the performance 
and that he could quit the race for 

vernor or Hal would go to jail with 
Vance Whalen frankly admitted that 
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McCloud looked dangerous to the 
“bunch” and that they were afraid he 
was going to get elected, 

McCloud refused to quit; and wher 
he told Kate all about it, though she 
carried on to beat the band, he didn’t 
give in. He just quit his speechifying 
up-state and got busy with Mr. Burns 
or some other famous gentleman sleuth 
in New. York City following. up 
Whalen’s trail. 

The result was that he “got the 
goods” on Whalen, and virtue, law and 
the good of society at least appeared 
to triumph, for Whalen fook a little 
trip through Ambrose Channel on an 
outbound vessel, as have several well- 
— New York statesmen before - 

im. 
(Produced by the Liebler Company.) 


“THE LADY FROM OKLA- 
HOMA” 


By Elizabeth Jordan. 
THE CHARACTERS 


Maud Gilbert 

Walter Hitchcock 

Mrs. Joel Dixon Jessie Bonstelle 
Mrs. Herbert Gordon 

Kathryn Browne Decker 

Senator Joel Dixon. William K. Harcourt 

Birdie Smith Teresa Michilena 

Mrs. Rutherford Dean... .Helen Orr Daly 

Miss Carrie Jones Maude Earle 

A Temperamental Lady...Lillian Dixon 

Robert Pierce Edward Davis 


Ruth Herrick, editor of a woman’s 
weekly magazine, was regarded as a 
fount of wisdom to which feminine 
hysteria frequently journeyed in search 
of advice and conversation. 

After having endured her position 
for some years, she was one afternoon 
confronted by the figure of Mrs. Sen- 
ator Joel Dixon, fresh from some 
region in Oklahoma where the fashions 
had -just reached the bang and bustle 
period of civilization’s onward march 
towards the tube skirt. A tale of woe 


punctuated with sobs and, incidentally, 


many amusing gaucheries on the part 





of Mrs. Dixon, resulted in disturb- 
ing Miss Herrick’s professional balance 
to such an extent that she formed a 
plot with the Lady from Oklahoma to 
ease the sorrow that gnawed at said 
lady’s heart. 

You see, Mrs. Dixon had kept her- 
- self busy with the plumbing and the 
servants out in Oklahoma while Joel 
was in Washington dashing about 
with diplomats and ambassadors and 
lobbyists, acquiring “culture” and edu- 
cation—all of which Mrs. Joel com- 
pletely lacked. Incidently, Joel had 
gotten to tearing around with a Mrs. 
Gordon, a stunning, heartless person 
who had a great deal of manner, not 
too much conscience, apparently, and 
could wear clothes. 

Mrs. Dixon’s plaint was that she was 
outclassed in a fast field, and that she 
must be trained up to the notch right 
away and quickly, so that she would 
be able to get into the game/at Wash- 
ington with an even chance and tear the 
Gordon woman away from her beloved 
' Joel. It was a question of the husband 
having outgrown the wife, and things 
looked serious. Miss Herrick was given 
seven months to turn Mrs. Dixon from 
an owl into a Bird of Paradise, and 
although she almost despaired, Mrs. 
Dixon’s plight moved her to desperate 
action. She got Virginia Jefferson— 
a starving artist who had tried to sell 
the magazines pictures—to teach Mrs. 
Dixon English, Mrs. Rutherford Dean 
to teach her poise, and Madame 
O’Reilly’s staff of beauty experts to 
make her perfect. 

Mrs. Dixon met the villainous Mrs. 
Gordon in the beauty parlor the very 
first day she got there, and there was 
a tiff over Joel, during which Mrs. 
Gordon icily advised her. friend’s wife 
that one “can do nothing in this world 
without self-control.” Mrs. Dixon was 
for a few moments prostrated with 

ief and despair ; but Mrs. Rutherford 

ean, Miss Jefferson and Miss Herrick 
made her look at herself in a mirror 
and she beheld there a beauteous 
creature, the result of only one after- 
noon’s labor on the part of the mas- 
sage artists. 

“If you can accomplish that much 
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in one day, think what you can do in 


seven months!” chéered Miss Herrick. -~ 


Mrs. Dixon took heart and kept 
going. 

Incidentally, it developed from Miss 
Herrick’s inside knowledge of things 
that Mrs. Gordon was trying to get the 
“Kirby bill,” a bill providing for a 
national park in the Alleghenies, 
through the senate, by getting Senator 
Dixon to work for it. With her person- 
ality she had succeeded in blinding 
him to the fact that the thing was a 
grafting scheme. Kirby and his friends 
had bought large tracts of land in 
Allegheny County, where the park was 
to be, in anticipation of the bill being 
passed and subsequent accumulation of 
much money following the purchase of | 
the land. under its provisions. Dixon 
thought that Kirby and Mrs. Gordon 
were honest; but Miss Herrick—and 
also Mr. Belden, the proprietor. of the 
woman’s weekly magazine of which 
she was editor, and owner of the Wash- 
ington Globe to boot—had reason to 
think otherwise. They told Mrs. Dixon 
so, and told her that if her husband 
voted for this bill, his political career 
would be ruined. 

Mrs, Dixon took Miss Virginia Jef- 
ferson, the whole train of manicurists, 
masseuses and Mrs. Rutherford Dean 
with her to Allegheny County and 
started to hunt up the evidence that 
would show up Mrs. Gordon as the 
cold-hearted marauder on her hus- 
band’s affections that she was—and 
incidentally put the rollers under the 
whole scheme. 

She “got the goods” and canie to 
Washington; but an hour before the 
call came for the vote, it was dis- 
covered that her witnesses had been 
bought by Kirby. She argued tear- 
fully with Joel; but he insisted that 
it was an honest measure. Belden put 
her in the last ditch at the last moment 
by refusing to publish the disclosure 
story of the graft in his paper after 
the witnesses had contradicted them- 
selves. The story, printed on a proof 
sheet, Mrs. Dixon had in her posses- 
sion in her husband’s office ten minutes 
before the vote; but that was all. She 
had lost everything. 
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But nay! Remember, she was from 
Oklahoma, and therefore chock full of 
resourcefulness. Her husband had gone 
out with Mrs, Gordon—had gone down 


» to the floor of the senate to pass the 
© bill with his influence and vote when 


an idea flashed like lightning in a 
storm-dark sky across her mind. She 
had them both sent for. They returned. 
She opened her proof sheet and showed 
them the story, saying that it would 
appear immediately after the counting 
of the votes. Joel read the damning 
evidence. Mrs. Gordon read it and went 
into fits, giving everything away. 

Joel, understanding her game, re- 
alized what an easy mark he had been. 
Then Mrs, Joel disclosed the true status 
of affairs. Mrs. Gordon, still haughty, 
still perfectly poised, glided out of the 
office; and Joel and his completely 
renovated and beautified wife fell into 
each other’s arms. 

(Produced by Jessie Bonstelle) 


“WHAT HAPPENED TO MARY” 
By Owen Davis 


CAST 
Tuck Wintergreen 
Joe Bird 
Liza Peart 
Billy Peart 
Mary 
Captain Jogifer 
Richard Craig 
Henry Craig 
John Willis 
Mrs. j 
Tom 


Edgar Nelson 
Harry Levian 
Kate Jepson 


Joseph Manning 
orris Foster 
Franklyn Underwood 


Mar aret Maclyn 
Teale Arnold 


Annie Welch 


On Moses Island, an: oyster ship- 
ping village in the Chesapeake Bay, 
lived Mary, sweet Mary, cared for by 
the miserly Billy Peart—who said he 
was her uncle—and his wife Eliza, 
who was subject to “settin’ spells.” 
Mary did all the housework. In be- 
tween times good old Captain Jogifer, 
a salt with a constant eye for weather 
conditions, taught her to read and 
write. 

One day a strange young man, to- 
gether with his father’s law partner 
and his aunt, stopped at the island for 
repairs to the engine of their yacht. 


The young man’s name was Craig and 
he had both the come-hither eye and a 
way wid him. He captured the fancy of 
Mary and gave her an address on West 
46th Street in New York, where, he 
gently intimated, she could live if she 
were to come to New York. He also 
promised, in case she should, to find 
her “work.” 

In addition to young Craig, his aunt, 
Mrs. Winthrop, and Mr. John Willis, 
law partner of Craig, Sr., also met 
Mary. To Mrs. Winthrop Mary took 
a great fancy, but for Willis she found 
in her fair young heart only dislike. 

Willis was a man who had been dis- 
appointed in love. As a result of it he 
was rendered outwardly harsh in his 
dealings with women. He found Mary — 
after young Craig had left her filled 
with wild joy and Wanderlust and a 
desire to leave Her island for the great 


- world. 


Willis tried to show her what Craig’s 
offer really meant; but she mistook the 
manner of his putting it for the under- 
lying sentiment, and dismissed him as 
a rude and bearlike person. 

After Willis left, Captain Jogifer 
disclosed to her that she was a. waif, 
and that Billy Peart, the island store- 
keeper and miser who had posed as her 
uncle, was not really her uncle at all— 
and, in fact, appeared to receive money 
for keeping her on the island. Where- 
upon she went to New York and landed 
in Mrs. Gibbs’ boarding house accord- 
ing to the directions young Craig had 
left with her. 

After she was shown to her room, 
a young lady, also living there, ap- 
peared. She had been discharged from 
her position as stenographer to the firm 
of Willis & Craig, and, it developed, 
was about to become a mother as the 
result of her intimacy with young 
Craig—who, upon learning the same, 
abruptly deserted her. In the midst of 
hysterics on the part of the girl, John 
Willis appeared in the boarding house, 
intent upon finding Craig and forcing 
him to do the right thing by the young 
woman—her name was Annie Welch, 

While he was talking to Miss Welch, 
young Craig—very inopportunely, for — 
himself—appeared. And at that psycho- 
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logical moment Mary walked from her 
room into the sitting room of the 
boarding house where all this took 
place and discovered .what had hap- 
pened to the girl who had preceded 
her as the object of young Craig’s 
benevolent attentions. And thereupon 
she promptly accepted Willis’ offer 
to be a stenographer for his firm. 
Things got pretty bad with young 
Craig, and after a while, completely 
broke, he came to his father’s office one 
day in desperation to beg for more 
money. It happened that Captain Jogi- 
fer had come a few. minutes before; 
and Marywas with the Captain in oneof 
the reception rooms, leaving the office 
vacant, while his father and Mrs. 
Winthrop were discussing him in still 
another office. Upon his father’s desk 
lay Mrs. Winthrop’s silver mesh purse, 
in which were two thousand dollars in 
currency that she had°drawn from the 
bank on her way to the office. He saw 
it, opened the bag, took out the money 
and put it in his pocket. As he did so, 
Annie Welch, who had come to see his 


father in regard to being cared for by / 


him, opened the door and saw him. 
Young Craig, turning and seeing her, 
told her that he was to inherit all of 
Mrs. Winthrop’s money -anyhow, so 
that he was really stealing his own 
lucre ; and, as Mary entered, they glided 
out of the office into the stenographer’s 
room without Mary seeing them. 

After Mary, Mrs. Winthrop and 
Craig, Sr., re-entered the office, and 
Mrs. Winthrop, opening the purse, dis- 
covered that she had been robbed. 
Craig, Jr., and Annie Welch were in- 
terrogated, and of course Annie, to 
save the man whom she still loved 
though he had wronged her, lied like 
a perfect lady and said she saw Mary 
take the money. 

Even Mrs. Winthrop believed the 
- vixen, and Mary, her young heart nigh 
to being broken, called Captain Jogifer 
and, falling in tears on his breast, werit 
back with him to Moses Island, to 
peace and the Captain’s market-basket. 

Mary had been back at Moses Island 
some three weeks when John Willis 
appeared, ushered in by Mrs. Win- 
throp. For several minutes Mary and 


Mrs, Winthrop had a téte-d-téte in which ™ 
Mrs. Winthrop finally came to believe — 


that Mary really did not take the money 7 
at all. When Willis appeared, she went | 
away down the beach while he talked © 


to the maiden. 4 
He told her that everything had 
been cleared up, that it was clearly 
proven that young Craig had taken the 
money and moreover that she, Mary, 
was the daughter of Mrs. Winthrop, 
whom Craig, Sr., had exiled in order ~ 
that the Winthrop millions might 7 
eventually go to his son, the next of ~ 
kin. Thus was the villain foiled. More- ~ 
over, added John Willis: 4 
“T want to know what you mean by. 
having broken into my heart the way 

you have!” 

He loved her! She loved him! 

Tears, smiles, embrace. 

Enter Mrs. Winthrop, to gather her 
new-found daughter to her pocket- 
book. 

(Produced by the Lee Morrison Pro- 
ducing Company.) 


“*“HINDLE WAKES” 
By Stanley Houghton 


Mrs. Hawthorn 
Christopher Hawthorn 
Fanny Hawthorn 
Mrs. Jeffcote 
Nathaniel Jeffcote 
Ada 


A 
Whitford Kane 
Emelie Polini 
Alice Chapin 
Herbert Lomas 
Kathleen MacPherson 
Roland Youn 
Sir Anthony Farrar Charles F. Li 
Beatrice Farrar Dulcie Conroy 
Fanny Hawthorn, a Lancashire mill- 
girl, has been away for the festivities 
known as “wakes” at the neigh- 
boring town of Hindle. Her parents 
have supposed her in the company of a 
girl friend, but as a matter of fact, she 
has given her companion the slip and 
gone off with Alan Jeffcote, the son of 
the local mill-owner, to spend the week- 
end in a hotel at Blackpool. Fanny's 
parents learn that her girl friend has 
been drowned; and when Fanny comes 
home in ignorance of the fact, the old 
folks suspect her and force from her a 
confession of her escapade. Christopher 
Hawthorn, her father, together with 
Mrs. Hawthorn, goes to Alan’s father, 
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F Nathaniel Teffcote, acquaints him with 
' the facts of the case, and demands that 

e compel Alan to marry Fanny. 

The boy confesses to his father and 
Nathaniel agrees that the demand of 
Fanny’s parents is just. At first, how- 

‘ever, the boy refuses to obey old 
| Nathaniel; for one thing, he doesn’t 
really love Fanny; and for another, he 
is engaged to Beatrice, the daughter of 
Sir Anthony Farrar. 

At this, Nathaniel insists that Beat- 
rice be told of the situation; so Alan’s 
fiancé is informed of his conduct; and 
she agrees that he must marry Fanny— 
that the mill-girl “has the better right 
to him.” And when Beatrice throws him 
aver, Alan at last sullenly consents to 
“do the right thing.” 

All these people, however, have 
reckoned without the girl herself. “You 
say Alan has been a blackguard to be- 
have as he has done to me,” she says, 
in effect. “Well then, will it make an 
honest woman of me to marry me to a 
blackguard? Seems to me, you want me 
to marry Alan so as to make an honest 
man of him.” 

And so Fanny refuses. Alan, she 
avers, is good enough for a pal on a 
week-end lark; but he is not enough of 
a man to be her husband. Anyhow, she 
can support herself in the mill, and 
will do so until she finds a man she 
loves enough to marry. With this amaz- 
ing declaration of independence by 
Fanny, and with Alan and Beatrice re- 
united, the play closes. 

(Produced by William A. Brady, Ltd.) 


“THE PURPLE ROAD” 


Music by Max Reinhardt and W. F. 
Peters. Book by Fred De Gresac 
and William C. Duncan 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Harrison Brockbank 
Edward Martindel 


Elita Proctor Otis 
Eva Fallon 

Harold H. Ford 
Edward Martindale 
William J. Ferguson 
hn Maddern 
John Ward 
Clifton Webb 


Vestris, Dancing Master 
Janet Beecher 


The Empress Josephine 
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The Princess Lugano.. . . Elita Proctor Otis 

The Duchess of Dantzic 

Anita Carina, prima ballerina. . Emilie Lea 

While he was in Austria in 1808, Na- 
poleon was approached by a peasant 
girl named Wanda, who thought that 
he was the Captain-of the Emperor’s 
guard, asking that the enlistment of 
soldiers be put off in order that a num- 
ber of peasant girls and boys, her 
friends, might marry on the same day ~ 
and thus secure a legacy for themselves 
which had been left by an eccentric per- 
son who demanded that it should go 
only to eight brides and grooms who 
should be married in the village of 
Schonbrun on the same day. Napoleon 
fell in love with her, granted her re- 
quest, and later, followed her to her 
home, where she saved his life from a 
band of conspirators. 

He told her to go to a certain address 
in Paris, where he would meet her, and 
promised that she should be taken care 
of. She went to Paris, but found that 
he had apparently forgotten to give 
orders to take care of her. She managed 
to get into the Imperial Palace of the 
Tuilleries in her efforts to find her sup- 
posed Captain of the Guard, and there 
met Kathi, who had graduated from a 
position as a peasant girl in Schonbrun 
to a very chic ‘little milliner’s girl in 
Paris. Kathi promised to aid her and 
went out of the palace to discover some 
friend of hers to aid Wanda, leaving 
Wanda alone. Again Wanda overheard 
a plot, this time between Fouche, Talley- 
rand and Murat, against Napoleon. 

Kathi returned, and with her, Wanda 
fled to the Empress’ apartments to tell 
of the conspiracy. There it was deter- 
mined to tell the matter to Napoleon 
during the regular audience, which was 
just about to be given. 

Napoleon entered the audience cham- 
ber in his magnificient Imperial robes, 
the regal Josephine beside him. Wanda 
was brought before him, pointed out 
the conspirators, recognized her lover 
in the Emperor and fell weeping be- 
fore the throne. 

In the epilogue, Wanda reached St. 
Helena just too late to be at the bed- 
side of the Emperor when he died. 

(Produced by Joseph M. Gaites.) 





ane Dig Scene -4 
in John Drews Play! 


SOME PAGES FROM THE MANU- 
SCRIPT OF ALFRED SUTRO’S ‘“‘THE 
PERPLEXED HUSBAND,” PRODUCED 
BY CHARLES FROHMAN 


HE PERPLEXED HUS- 
ay BAND,” written by Alfred 
Sutro and produced by 
Charles Frohman, presents the prob- 
lem of suffrage for women without 
proffering any solution. Much anti- 
suffrage approbation was expressed 
over this play when it became the sea- 
son’s vehicle for John Drew, while the 
suffragists felt that Dulcie Elstead’s 
devotion to the cause more than atoned 
for the defections of Woodhouse, the 
“Master,” and of Sophie Pelling, the 
convert. 

Briefly the argument tells of the re- 
turn to his home of Thomas Pelling 
(John Drew), to find that during his 
absence his house has become possessed 
by Clarence Woodhouse (Hubert 
Druce) and Dulcie Elstead (Margaret 
Watson), suffrage propagandists. 
Pelling’s perturbation finds solace in 
the advice of his sister, Agatha Mar- 
gel (Alice John), who suggests that 

e “fight fire with fire.” 

Pelling’s former stenographer, Eliz- 
abeth Green, alias Miss Vince, but who 
prefers to be called “Kalleia,’ because 
she is devoted to things Greek and has 
one ambition, to see Greece and die, is 
introduced into the household. Pelling 
says he wants Kalleia converted to suf- 
frage. As a matter of fact, he wishes 
to convert his wife back to husbands. 
Unconsciously he falls in love with 
Kalleia and sends her away with 
double the salary he had promised her 
—a check to cover her expenses to 
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Greece—just at the point when Sophie 


is ready to give over suffrage for her © 


husband’s devotion. 4 
Kaileia, meanwhile, has fallen in love ~ 


with Woodhouse and proceeds to in- | 


_ the “Master” to go to Athens with 
er. 

The scene of the parting between 
Kalleia and Pelling. is exceptionally ~ 
sweet in its delicacy of subdued senti- = 
ment. It opens with Kalleia qrieelan: 4 
ing Woodhouse if she should leave the ~ 
Pelling home. It is reproduced by per- © 
mission of Charles Frohman: 2 

Kalleia (dropping into the chair to 
the left of Clarence Woodhouse): Oh, © 
now you're going to tell me a story— 
and I love your stories! But I want 
you to tell me—shall I go or stay. 

Clarence: The greatest of all poets 
asked the question, and to this day there 
has never been a satisfactory reply. 

Kalleia: Haven’t they spoken to you 
about this—Mrs. Elstead and Mrs. Pel- 
ling? 

Clarence: Oh yes—many times. 

Kalleia: And what do you say? 

Clarence: I take refuge in evasions, 
Kalleia, as I do with you. 

Kalleia: I will do what you tell me. 

Clarence: Kalleia, Tom Pelling is my 
host and friend, and I like him. - 

Kalleia: Oh, so do I! 

Clarence: I like his wife; and, for 
‘Dulcie—Mrs. Elstead—I have the pro- 
foundest admiration and respect. 

Kalleia: She’s hard—there are flints 
in her voice—and her eyes are cold. 
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Clarence: She is a martyr, Kalleia; 
» and we who are of the earth must not 
) judge—we can only wonder. 
| Kalleia: Am I to go? 
' Clarence: Kalleia, you are very 
F young—and your hair is of the color 
© the gods love. Consequently you are the 
| only petson who can decide. 

Kalleia: Advise me! 

Clarence: If Tom Pelling were not 
my host and my friend—but he is. If 
Dulcie were not the noblest of women, 

"and a martyr—and Sophie not Tom 
' Pelling’s wife—but as they all happen 
to be these things, what can I advise? 

Kalleia: Oh, Mr. Woodhouse! You 
© don’t help me at all! (Tom comes in.) 
' Clarence: No. But here is Mr. Pel- 
| ling, his brow heavy with the erratic 
/ movements of China tea—and we will 
| put the case before him. The point is, 
' should Kalleia remain here, or go? 
| Tom: Who talks of her going? 
| . Clarence: The suggestion is vaguely 
| in the air. You seem troubled? 

Tom: I’ve been hanging on to the 

elephone for the last half-hour—being 
cut off every minute. 


Clarence: What a chance for the 
* moralist! But he will not avail himself 
of it. Mr. Pelling—argue the matter 
‘with Kalleia. She is uneasy. Cyclones, 
apparently, are coming to us from the 
Atlantic. I never could cope with the 


weather. Settle it between you, oh 

friends! (E-it.) 

' Tom: Let’s have some more Swin- 
 burne. 
| Kalleia: No. You must tell me. He 
wont. 

Tom: About what? 

Kalleia: About my going. 

Tom: It’s too absurd—we wont dis- 
cuss it. Who wants you to? 

Kalleia: Mrs. Elstead. She says— 

Tom: Never mind Mrs, Elstead. 
| _ Kalleia: But your wife told me, too. 
_ Oh, I really think that I should— 

Tom: No, no, Kalleia—can’t be. 
Not to be thought of. 

Kalleia: You still need me? 

Tom: Rather! If my wife has—don’t 
you see—I mean, if she does notice— 
Well, that shows the cure’s just begin- 
ung. Can’t break off after the first 
dose. Must finish the bottle. Eh? 
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Kalleia: Oh, Mr. Pelling! I’m not 
happy here! 

Tom: No—poor child—and I’m sor- 
ry. But think of Athens! The what-do- 
you-call-it with the infant thingummy. 
Funny I can’t remember their con 
founded names. 

Kalleia: Hermes with the Infant 
Bacchus. But oh, Mr. Pelling, your 
wife’s eyes were so sad! 

Tom: You imagine it, Kalleia, I 
don’t think she cares, really. We had 
a talk this afternoon—felt like a polar 
bear, I did—freezing hard. 

Kalleia: I’m so terribly afraid lest 
she should believe— 

Tom: You don’t mind—my pretend= 
ing—just a bit? 

Kalleia: If you’d seen how she 
turned from me! It hurt me so much. 

Tom: Poor little girl! It’s rough 
on you. But you’re helping, you know— 
helping a lot. 

Kalleia: How difficult it seems to be 
able to help anyone! 

Tom: Yes. Rummy world, Kalleia. 
Not always easy to find one’s way 
about. But we mustn’t have any more 
talk of your going. Wont do—oh, 
wont do at all. Bound hand and foot 
I should be—stuck fast in the ice— 
with no one to dig me out—or rub my 
nose. Come—that’s settled. Let’s go 
back to Atalanta. 

Kalleia: Oh no. I can’t. 

Tom: Why? 

Kalleia: Because, you see, I’m. not 
happy. 

Tom: Can’t you read Swinburne 
when you're not happy? 

Kalleia: No. Can you? 

Tom: Before I knew you I never 
read anything—except the newspapers, 
and a trashy novel or two. I never went 
to a picture-gallery—and when anyone 
as much as mentioned the word “art” 
to me, I'd laugh. 

Kalleia: Well, you wont go back to 


- that will you? 


Tom: Never. 

Kalleia: Do you remember when you 
shouted at me in the office? ..... 
You had been dictating a letter—and 
had used such ugly words—I just toned 
them down a bit. 

Tom: That was rather wicked. 





ie? 


Kalleia: I dare say. Business is hor- 
rid. I expect I shall have to take it up 
again, though, when I come back from 
Though perhaps I 
sha’n’t come back. - 

Tom: Why? 

Kalleia: I may find something to do 
out there. Oh, if they’d let me be a 
caretaker—at one of the old temples! 

Tom: You’d like that—better than 
tea? 

Kalleia: Oh, .ever so much better. 

Tom: I’m stuck to tea. Spend my 
days buying and selling. It was right 
enough as long as I had my wife. 

Kalleia: She’ll come back to you. 

Tom: I don’t know, Kalleia. She’s 
like you—she seems to be looking for 
a temple to take care of—a new one. 

Kalleia: A horrid one, with nothing 
beautiful in it. 

Tom: No. Nothing beautiful. The 
sort of temple where they, offer up 
things—little human things—like love 
for one’s husband and children. And 
that’s why you must stop here for a 
bit. To prevent it. 

Kalleia: Yes. I must. I see that. I'll 
- stop—till you tell me to go. 

Tom: Thank you. ae 

 Kalleia: And—though it hurts me, 
ever so much—Mrs. Pelling disliking 
me— 

Tom: She wouldn’t, if she were let 


alone. She’s not real just now. It’s. 


Mrs. Elstead. Just Mrs. Elstead. 

Kalleia: Perhaps. But she always 
calls me Miss Vince. And turns her 
_ eyes from me. Oh, it hurts! But I'll 

stop. And now—shall I read to you? 

Tom: Yes. 

Kalieia: Vl tell you what I'll read. 
I'll read Browning. A little thing from 
’ Browning, that you'll like. 

Tom: What is it? 

Kalleia: About a girl—like me—who 
goes singing through the streets—and 
_ wants people to be happy. 

Tom: That’s like you. Yes. 

Kalleia: And, Mr. Pelling—if you 
think it helps you—you may—pretend 
as much as you like. 

Tom: I may? 

Kalleia: Just as much as ever you 
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like. Because I know you don’t really ” 
care for me. That it’s only pretense. — 

(With a mad, irresistible impulse, he ~ 
seizes her in his arms and covers her * 
face with kisses.) + 

Tom: Oh, my darling little Kalleia! 7 

Kalleia: Oh! Oh, that wasn’t 
tense! And oh—oh, Mr. Pelling—Mr. | 
Pelling—it wasn’t beautiful ! s 

Tom: No. It was horrid, and hateful. 7 
That has settled it, Kalleia; you'll have | 
to go. 

Kalleia: Yes. 

Tom: Here. Take your check. 

Kalleia: Oh, Mr. Pelling, Mr. Pel- = 
ling—I’m sorry! 4 

Tom: Take the check. 

Kalleia: Don’t look so unhappy! q 

Tom: I’ve broken the—fairy bridge 7 
—with my hoofs. Don’t despise me. - 

Kalleia: Oh no, oh no! 

Tom: Go now, little girl. 

Kalleia: Yes; I must, of course. : 

Tom: And—when you come back— 
while I live—you’ve a friend in me. — 
Good-by. : 

Kalleia:: Oh, Mr. Pelling—it’s for ~ 
two hundred pounds! : 

Tom: Stop twice as long. - 

Kalleia: Oh, how good of you! 4 

Tom: I’ve not been good, Kalleia. = 
Mad. 4 

Kalleia: Just for a second—and se 3 
didn’t mean to. Good-by. And o Ps 
don’t look ‘so unhappy! 

Tom: Good-by, little girl! 4 

(With a smile at him, she goes, and — 
rh 32 out of the room. He lets his head ~ 
fall and buries his face in his hands. — 
After a moment, Pitts comes in from 
right.) : 

Pitts: They’ve telephoned, sir, from 
the office— a 
Tom: Pitts, have the children come 
in? : 
Pitts: Yes, sir—just this moment— ~ 

Tom: Ah— : : 

(He jumps up and goes quickly to — 
the door. Pitts detains him.) ag 

Pitts: Sir—the office— 

Tom: Oh, never mind the office! I 
want to see the children! 

(He goes. Pitts stands there, his eyes 
following him. Curtain.) 
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Joseph 


And His 


Brethren 


By LOUIS N. PARKER 


Novelized, with the permission of Mr. Parker 
and of The Liebler Company, by 


GEORGE VAUX BACON 





HERE was dissension amongst 
T the Princes of Israel, the 

sons of Jacob, in the Valley 
of the Tents of Shechem over against 
the Land’ of the Canaanites, The war- 
rior sons of Jacob—Judah, Levi, Dan, 
Naphtali,. Gad, Asher, Issachar and 
Zebulun—whispered against Joseph 
their brother, who had come of age and 
for whom their father Jacob had or- 
dained a holiday and the giving of 
gifts. 

Tall men were the warrior sons, 
mighty of breadth and sinew. Their 
long hair was bound upon their heads 
with bands of thin brass; their brows 
were heavy and their black beards were 
curled as was the custom of the Chal- 
deans, from whose land the children 
of Abraham had come. Depending 
from wide belts about their waists were 
great swords. On their backs were 
slung shields, and on their feet were 
stout sandals bound to their ankles with 
_ broad thongs of leather studded with 
_ copper and silver studs. In the hand of 
Judah, the tallest, was a lance such as 
not two men between Scythia and 
Nineveh could have wielded or cast in 
battle. 

In amongst them came also Simeon, 
the: merchant brother, whose tongue 











" was honey to them who came to 


Shechem a-trafficking; but this day his 
tongue dripped subtle bitterness 
against Joseph. 


For Joseph was a dreamer of dreams 
and one who spoke strangely beautiful 
words that were hard to understand. 

And he had dreamed that his broth- 
ers would all do him homage—thus 
had he interpreted the dream ‘unto 
Jacob—and his brothers, hearing of 
the dream, were mad with jealousy. 
They accused him of stealing their 
father’s love for them with his dreams. 
And they all accused him save only 
Reuben, the eldest, and Benjamin, who 
was but a little boy, playing at home 
with the women. 

Presently it came to pass that a run- 
ner‘came saying that certain Egyptians 
were coming. seeking water that they 
might drink and give their beasts to 
drink. 

And the brothers, though they ceased 
not their talk against Joseph, sent direc- 
tions to them to the Wells of Dothan, 
which were not more than a two 
hours’ journey across the desert from 
the Valley of the Tents of Shechem. 
There they planned to find occasion to 
trade their fine stuffs and skins and 
wares for Egyptian gold, for the run- 
ner had told them that it was a party 
under the leadership of Heru, the 
Egyptian, bringing a wife to Potiphar, 
the King’s general, from Assyria. 

And the woman’s name, the runner 
had said, was Zuleika, and she was very 
beautiful, so that many men had died in 
Nineveh of Assyria for love of her. 
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Avberefore the sons of Jacob planned 
to make money out of the rich stran- 
gers—but to prevent Joseph from do- 
ing the like. But Reuben, the eldest, 
interfered, and caused them to tell 
Joseph ‘the facts of what was forward 
in Dothan that afternoon. 

And daring not to speak against 
Reuben, they murmured the more 
against Joseph; 
Simeon, the merchant, were exceeding’ 
bitter; and their hearts were turned 
against Joseph, particularly, when 
their father Jacob gave to Joseph as a 
token of his new manhood, a valuable 
cloak of many colors, each color being 
for a sign. And the meaning of the 
signs of the colors was this: azure for 
wisdom, scarlet for courage, green for 
prayer and white for purity. 

So the brothers in great wrath pre- 


" pared their wares to go to Dothan to - 


meet the strangers. And after them 
went Reuben and also Joseph, being 
interested in what was toward, though 
he had himself no thought of gain 
thereby. 


Dothan was an oasis in the Arabian 
Desert on the great caravan route from 
the. Valley of the Euphrates to the 
Valley of the Nile. Around it for an 
eternity of years had baked the dun 
sands under the blazing sun. To the 
first man it had looked as though it had 
been ever where it was: to the last man 
so it shall look. In the youth of the 
world the desert was old. At the end of 
the world it only shall not change. 
Where there is no youth there is no 
change. 

In nthe oasis was a pool of clear water 
over which swayed and rustled, in what 
little breaths of breeze there were, tall 
palms like nodding sentinels with 
green-plumed shakos. The vegetation 
underfoot was rich save in one spot, 
which was blighted. In that place was 
a deep hole, formerly another pool of 
water, but now the abode of creeping 
things and poisonous snakes that 
Raped the light: 

Dan, Naphtali, Gad, Issacher and 
Zebulun entered the oasis first and 
prostrated themselves on the edge of 
the pool to drink, while their slaves 


and the words of - 
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filled vessels with water and carried — 
it to the beasts which had been halted 
half-hidden, in a large clump of tall 
bushes. 

“A fair garden in a waste land p 
exclaimed Naphthali, appreciatively @ 
wiping his now cooled lips, which had® 
been parched even with the short 
march he had taken across the desert.” 

“Where lag our elders?” asked Gad, 5 

“With Reuben,” answered Dan | 
shortly. 

Dan, Gad, Issachar and Zebulun sat 
themselves in a comfortable place and = 
watched the slaves watering the ani- 7 
mals. Naphthali, a-man of restless ~ 


habit, wandered about curiously. He= 
approached the hole in the barren part | 
of the oasis and peeked into it. 
“This well is dry,’”’ he said. 
Asher pointed to the pool. 


“But this is full of sweet water.” a 

Naphthali did not hear his brother, 7 
however, but stood gazing into the bar- ~ 
ren well as though fascinated, and 
muttering to himself: 

“How smooth the sides are! I scarce 
see the bottom: yet creeping ‘things 
with gleaming eyes shine in the ~ 
darkness.” 7 

Gad, overhearing, went over and 7 
stood beside him. 

“Poisonous serpents, lizards and 
toads—and the oozing walls—ugh!” 
said Gad. “Whoso slipped into that 
would never crawl out.” 

The reflections of Gad and Naphthali ” 
on the horribleness of the dry well 
were interrupted by Asher announcing: 

“Here come the proud brothers.” 

“Is Joseph with them?” asked 
Issachar. 

Naphthali left the well and seated 
himself near the others, remarking: 

“Not he! Father Jacob is fondling 
him.” 

“What gift hast thou ready for 
him?” asked Dan of Gad. 

“I?” growled Gad. “A stone for his 
grave!” 

As Reuben, Simeon, Levi and Judah 
came into the shade of the oasis and 
quenched their thirst, Gad turned to 
Simeon. 

“Have you not brought our dear 
Joseph ?” 
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“Now may thy tongue rot!” cried 
Simeon testily. “The name hath spoiled 
the joy of the day.” 

After several minutes, Gad, looking 
out over the desert, saw Joseph ap- 

" proaching, and the conversation turned 

frankly upon a means of getting rid of 
him; but the difficulty lay in the fact 

- that Reuben, who was Joseph’s staunch 
‘ally, as well as the eldest son to ‘boot, 

was himself due to arrive at the oasis 
at almost any minute. 

To Simeon, the astute, came the idea 
that would make for progress when 
Reuben appeared in advance of Joseph. 

“Do you not think,” Simeon asked 

him, “that ’twere well to do the stran- 
gers honor?” 

“How can we honor them ere they 
come, Simeon?” asked Reuben. 

Simeon paused a moment as though 
in thought. 

“Take the slaves—a great retinue,” 
he said finally, “and go forth—thou, 
Jacob’s eldest son—to meet them.” 

Reuben gazed at Simeon in silence 
for a minute. The others watched. 

“Hast thou aught hidden in thy mind, 
Simeon—to Joseph’s hurt?” He looked 
gravely into Simeon’s eyes. 

Simeon shrugged his shoulders and 
made a gesture. 

“Is Joseph here? Is he coming? Can 
I think of naught but Joseph? I spake 
for our advantage. Go or stay; ’tis all 
one to me.” 

The answer appeared to satisfy 

Reuben. He knew Simeon’s cunning in 
money matters and came to the con- 
' clusion that this was simply one of his 
| brother’s many ruses for increasing 
' trade. He called the slaves to him, and 
made ready to go. 

“Which way are those wanderers 
| coming?” he asked as he was ready to 
| Start. 
' “Yonder,” said Simeon, and pointed 


@ in the direction whence he knew the 


_ Egyptians were not coming. 
' As soon as Reuben had gone, the 


@ brothers renewed their criticisms of 


I, Joseph, seeking new causes against 


| him: 


“He is set as a spy,” said Simeon. 
“Were I sure of that—!” began 
Levi. 
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“To lord it over us, to carry tales 
of every word we speak, is he sent!” 
interrupted Issachar. 

“Ay! and to take his share of the 
barter. Ours the heat and the toil, his 
the reward,” whined Simeon. 

They verged on threats of bloodshed 
against Joseph, but Judah demurred at 
that, fearing the curse of Cain. 

The crafty Simeon for a while was at 
a loss for the furtherance of his plans; 
but happening to turn and see the dry 
well, he motioned his brothers to- 
ward it. 

“Look,” he said, “this pit is deep and 
there are evil things within it. The 
sides are smooth and we have no rope.. 
If he fell in—by mischance—he could 
not crawl out, nor could we have him 
out; and ere we fetched help, the— 
things—in its depths would have made 
help of no avail.” 

“Ay,” said Judah. “Thus we lay no 
hands upon him.” 

They agreed to tell Jacob that a beast 
had devoured Joseph, and, as Joseph 
approached, went forward to greet him, ° 

Joseph walked into their midst, a 
young lamb under his left arm, his 
body clad in the cloak of colors that 
had been given him by his father, 
Jacob. 

His brothers parted and he was re- 
ceived into their midst. They made no 
sign of welcoming him with word or 
gesture, 

Joseph looked up at them smiling. 

“Happy the hour wherein I find 
you,” he said. “Give me to drink.” 

“We have no water to spare,” said 
Simeon. 

“Nay, not for me,” replied- Joseph, 
smiling, “but for this poor orphan 
here.” He pointed at the lamb in his 
arms, ‘ 
“Yonder are the shepherds,” said 
Judah, pointing to where the men tend-- 
ing the sheep which had been brought 
to the oasis stood, half hidden, like 
the donkeys, behind the luxuriant 
foliage. “Let it seek its mother.” 

Joseph set the lamb down gently, 
saying: 

“Run, then, innocent.” 

Scarcely- had the lambkin hustled 
away with all its might in the direction: 





of the shepherds when the brothers 
began to accuse Joseph of being a spy 
and did not desist till they began to 
realize the fact that they should be 
getting their wares laid out for the ex- 
pected customers. Whereupon they 
promptly forgot Joseph and argued 
amongst themselves, each concerning 
the value of his own merchandise. 

Joseph watched them for some time 
in silence, but said, finally: 

“Surely you will give the weary 
strangers at least the milk and the 
melons you have without price. Our 
father Jacob—” 
~ Simeon caught at his words eagerly 
and interrupted him. 

“Said I not he came as a spy?” he 
cried to the others, with malicious 
triumph. 

Judah, however, had become for the 
nonce more interested in the prospect 
of making money than of injuring his 
brother, and eying Simeon, asked: 

“But thou, Simeon, wherefore layest 
thou thy store where the strangers may 
not see it?” 

Simeon laughed insolently. 

“No! Wilt thou teach me to barter? 
I tell thee, mine will be the first seen. 
‘And when the strangers say, ‘What are 
these?’ I shall answer, ‘These be gifts 
for my sweet brother Joseph.’” 

“Why!” cried Joseph, “I'll take my 
gifts now, then, and thank thee!” 

“Fool!” snarled Simeon. “Dost thou 
think I mean what I say?” 

Joseph looked at his brother in 
amazement. 

“Can a man say one thing and mean 
another?” he asked, simply. 

But Simeon did not hear him. Turn- 
ing to the others, basking in their open 
admiration of his shrewdness, he ex- 
plained with extended palms: 

“Then the stranger will bid and bid 
until he hath bidden—what they are 
worth.” 

But Joseph would not stand by and 
listen. To him, such bartering was-in- 
famous, and he told Simeon so, who 
repulsed him; but Joseph insisted, say- 
ing that he would inform the strangers 
of the deception, and adding, finally: 
“And if that will not serve, our 
father Jacob shall hear of it.” 
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At this, the brothers became inflamed 
more than ever. The prospect of great 
gain to be ruined by this boy, of whome 
they had already begun to be jealous” 
and hate, was too much. 4 

While Simeon kept craftily question-7 
ing Joseph and keeping his. attention, | 
the others pushed him towards the dry” 


_ well. Their scowling faces and menac- * 


ing eyes finally frightened Joseph, and™ 
he suddenly cried aloud for Reuben. As 
he cried the third time, his brothers 
pushed him backwards into the pit, 
then leapt back in horror, staring down ~ 
into it. 

As they gazed, a fanfare of trumpets 
sounded, and they whirled on their 
heels to be confronted at last by the 
Egyptians—a caravan composed of 
mounted soldiers and a covered litter, 
and many pack animals. The litter was 
set beside the dried well in which lay 
Joseph among the vermin; and Heru, 
in command of the party, addressed 
Levi: 

“We are come in peace. Do you gréet 
us peacefully ?” 

“Peacefully we greet you,” returned 
Levi ceremoniously. 

Heru ordered his slaves to ungirth 
the pack animals and make ready to 
rest till nightfall; but Simeon, step- 
ping forward and cringing, objected. 
Heru demanded what the trouble was. 

“My lord,” said Simeon, “we be sons 
of a poor man. We have won these 
wells with toil and battle. The wells 
are not free.” 

“Must we do battle for the wells?” 
demanded Heru. 

Simeon demurred humbly: 

“We are poor men, tending our 
father’s flocks. We cannot do battle 
with my lord.” 

Heru stared at the cringing figure 
for a moment, then commanded 
haughtily : 

“Let us drink lest we slay you! I am ~ 
Heru-Netch-Tef, the servant of Poti- 
phar the Egyptian.” 

Simeon finally let Heru know that 
he could water his men and animals 
for the necklace around his neck. From 
that point, while the slaves busied them- 
selves with the animals, he artfully con- 
trived events so that the woman in 
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the covered litter caught glimpses of 
the rich things the brothers had to 
sell, and commanded Heru to buy 
everything at a fabulous price. 

And the lady was Zuleika, the world- 
famed beauty of Assyria, on her way 
to become Potiphar’s wife. 

In spite of her commands, however, 
Heru attempted to take Simeon to one 
side to bargain a little, but Simeon 
demurred, saying: 

“Alas, my lord will get the advan- 
tage. In my lord’s hands I am but as 
an innocent babe.” 

“The gods shield me from many 

such!” said Heru fervently. 

At that moment, out of the dried 
well which all had neglected, if they 
had not forgotten it, arose Joseph’s 
voice singing: 

“The Lord my God—the Almighty God,— 

He shall lift me out of the mire.” 


The brothers were thrown into a 

panic, They clutched at one another 
and stood still, staring, white-faced, as 
' though listening to one raised from the 
' dead to bring testimony. 
At the sound of the voice, the cur- 
tains of the covered litter were vio- 
lently agitated, and from within came 
the voice of the beautiful Assyrian in 
musical anger: 

“Who mocketh at my gods? Who 
singeth of a God that is greater than 
mine?” 

One of the Egyptians stepped to the 
empty well and looked in. 

“There is one in the well,” he said. 

“Have him forth!” commanded 
Zuleika. 

“He standeth among serpents—” 
began the Egyptian. 

“He standeth among 


serpents !” 


q There was a note of awe in Zuleika’s 


| voice. “Have him forth quickly!” 

> The Egyptian brought slaves, and 
= they let down ropes. When Joseph 
© stood again amongst his brethren, 
' Heru noted the scowls upon their brows 
> to see him. 

© “What is this?” he asked Simeon, 
 Suspiciously. 

| _ Simeon immediately rushed upon 
ee and attempted to embrace him; 
t Joseph replused him, saying: 


“Away, false Simeon; thou wouldst 
have slain me!” ‘ 

Simeon recovered himself to find 
Heru standing at his elbow. 

“Tell thy tale,” said the Egyptian to 
Joseph, coldly. 

“Nay,” answered Joseph slowly, 
“shall I tell tales against the sons of 
my father?” 

Heru turned slowly upon Simeon, a 
rhea of dawning understanding On his 

ace. 

“Friend Simeon,” he said, “I will 
have back those moneys.” 

“Alas,” cried Simeon, _ shrinking 
away, “while you listened to this 
dreamer, lo, thieves have stolen it!” 

“By Thoth and Ammon—!” 

“He mocketh at my gods,” inter- 
rupted Zuleika, pointing through the 
oo at Joseph. “Strip and slay 

im.” 

“Well said!” shouted Heru, diverted. 
“We'll haye some sport for our money.” 

But to throw one’s own brother into 
a pit full of snakes out of jealousy and 
to see him put to death by a stranger 
for the sport of the thing did not 
seem to be the same thing to Judah. 
He sprang forward angrily, his long 
sword half-drawn from its sheath, and 
cried loudly: - 

“Ye cannot slay the lad!” 

Heru ordered his soldiers into line, 
holding the brothers back, and told 
Judah to hold his peace. Then he had ~ 
the slaves strip Joseph. They tore off 
the cloak of many colors, leaving him 
in the sheepskin coat of a shepherd 


y. 

He gazed at his captors calmly. 

“Ye cannot slay me,” he said. 

“Oh, can’t we?” mocked Heru, and 
turned to one of the slaves. 

“Show him the knife.” 

A slave produced a curved knife 
with a keen edge and held it up for 
Joseph’s inspection. 

“God will deliver me,” continued 
Joseph quietly, “for he is not a lying 
God as yours are.” 

There was a moment’s silence; then 
in accents as sweet as the dying chords 
of the cithara, Zuleika spoke: : 

“Slay him—I will wash my hands 
in his blood. 





“See how he faces them!” muttered 
Judah from behind the line of soldiers. 
“I cannot look upon this!” gasped 


The hangings of the covered litter 
parted. 

“Wait, I would see,” said Zuleika. 
She put her head through the curtains. 
Her lips were red like a slashed pome- 
granate; her teeth were white like the 
seeds; her skin was like fine alabaster ; 
her eyes like the sea at dawn; her hair 
as darkly beautiful as the shadows be- 
hind the. throne of God. 

“Look! look!” cried Judah. He 
feasted his eyes upon the beauty of the 
Assyrian. He had forgotten his-brother, 
for he loved fair women. 

Zuleika raised her bare, white arm 
and held it aloft for a moment, while 
the Egyptian slave, with his almond 
eyes, watched her attentively. 

“Now!” she cried. 

The slave raised the knife aloft; but 
as he did so, Joseph turned and looked 
at Zuleika. 

“Stop!” she shrieked, and Heru 
stopped the slave’s descending arm 
just in time to save Joseph’s life. 

She gazed upon her toy—whose life 
she had saved—her chin in her hand. 

“What is thy name?” she asked. 

“Joseph.” 

Her lids dropped partly upon her 
eyes and she gazed at Joseph through 
the fringes of her long lashes. 

“Joh-seph!” she murmured music- 
ally, lengthening the soft syllables of 
_ the name in a sweet drawl. After that 

she gazed at him in silence for some 
time—more time, perhaps, than she 
had intended, for a color came into 
her face that had been pale with the 
heat of the journey. She turned to 
- Heru. 

_ “Lo, Heru,” she ‘said, “I sought for 
a gift to bring to my lord Potiphar and 
I found naught. Here is what I sought. 
Buy this lad from his brothers and I 
will give him to my lord to be his 
_ slave.” 

Joseph drew himself suddenly even 
more erect and cast her a glance full of 
splendid, boyish scorn. 

“T will be no man’s slave!” said he. 

Zuleika gazed at him. Her voice was 
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as soft as the murmur of the palms in — 


the breeze of twilight. 


“Hush! Thou shalt be my lord’s © 


a 


slave and mine.” 


Still gazing upon him, she slowly 4 


withdrew her head till the curtains of © 


the litter hid her from view. 


Judah raised his voice almost in a | 


shout: 


“The lad is restored to life—it is © 


God’s hand. We cannot sell him!” 


scowl: 

“What! Shall he come home to tell 
Jacob?” he demanded. He was hoarse 
with rage and fear and terror of the 
armored soldiers who held them all in 
leash. 

“Simeon saith well,” muttered Levi. 

“Sell him! Sell him!” cried the rest. 

Heru stood beside his rank of sol- 
diers and gazed at the clamoring 
brothers with contempt and disgust in 
his glance. He drew a leathern pouch 
from the breast of his apparel and held 
it in his hand, addressing Simeon: 

“He is not yours to sell, since ye 
would have slain him—but here are 
twenty pieces of silver lest ye die of 
grief!” 

He flung the bag at Simeon’s feet, 
who picked it up, took out. the coins, 
counted them carefully, and looking up 
again at Heru, whined: 

“Twenty pieces! It is a poor price to 
pay for a beloved brother.” 

Heru looked at Simeon as he might 
have regarded a toad. Then he laughed 
shortly and turned away. 

“Put his coat upon him,” he ordered 
the slaves, indicating Joseph. 

But Simeon stepped forward and put 
his foot upon the cloak, which was 
lying upon the ground before him. 

“Nay, my lord,” he cried, “the cloak 
is worth more!” 

Heru turned upon him: 

“T spit upon thee!” he said furiously, 
and turning to the slaves cried: “Let 
the rag lie. Lead on.” 

Simeon picked up the coat, and dis- 
appeared into the underbrush with it. 

As the slaves plucked Joseph by the 
arm to lead him away, he turned to his 
brothers and said slowly: 

“Ye have sold me into bondage for 


Simeon turned upon Judah with a 4 









twenty pieces of silver; but I tell you 


the day is at hand when ye shall come. 
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on your knees asking mercy.” 
-“Dreamer! Away with him!” 
screamed Levi, and amid a roar of 
anger from the rest, the Egyptians led 
Joseph away. 


When the last one of the caravan 
had departed, Simeon returned to the 
brothers, Joseph’s coat in his hand. The 
minute he appeared, Judah rushed 
upon him, the rest hovering behind 
Judah. 

“Simeon, what tale shall we tell our 
father?” he demanded. 

Simeon smiled an unpleasant but re- 
assuring smile. 

“None,” he said. “Rueben shall tell 
the tale and he shall tell what he thinks 
true.” He held out the cloak at arm’s 
length for their inspection. They 
crowded about it breathlessly curious. 
It was torn to shreds and bloodied 
from hem to hem. 

“Lo, Joseph’s 


coat!” continued 


' Simeon pleasantly. “Let it lie here for 


Reuben to find. Will he know I rent it 


ke that the blood i¢ the blood. of the 


lamb Joseph bought.” 

“Are we to say naught, then?” 
queried Levi. 

“We know naught,” said Simeon dis- 
tinctly. “We never saw Joseph—mark 
that well—we never saw him. Let 
Reuben tell his own tale.” 

“How then did Joseph die?” asked 
Issachar, who was somewhat of a wit. 

Simeon flung the coat in among the 
underbrush. 

“Afe there no lions in Dothan?” he 
asked. 


II 
The house of Potiphar in Memphis 


_ was furnished in all the brilliant and 
- hieroglyphic splendor fitting to the 


Qreatest general of the greatest 


a sovereign of the XVIth royal dynasty 
» of Egypt, Usertasen I. In it was a hall 
| whose walls were covered with bas- 


reliefs of past conquests, tinted in 


| brilliant colors and bordered with 
_ hieroglyphs and cartouches explana- 


tory of the tales they told. Great 
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figured columns, lotus-capitaled, bore 
the lofty roof of Libyan stone. From 
the main entrance to the hall stretched 
away into the gardens of the estate of 
Potiphar a colonnade of -columns— 
matched only by those in the house of 
the Pharaoh himself. About the hall 
were the carved doors leading to the 
inner chambers of the house, and be- 
fore statues of Osiris and Isis stood a 
great bronze incense tripod. Along the 
walls were couches draped with mag- 
nificent robes woven in the looms of 
distant Iran, and for furnishings of a 
smaller nature was bric-a-brac of the 
craft and art of every nation. ; 

In the hall, one evening towards 
sunset, one moon after the departure 
of the caravan under the command of 
Heru from the wells of Dothan, all 
was preparation and bustling industry 
preparatory to the announced arrival 
of Potiphar and Zuleika, his young 
wife, from the temple where they had 
been offering sacrifices and where the 
final ceremony of their marriage had 
taken place after the Egyptian custom 
—which prescribed that a husband and 
wife must know each other personally 
for at least one moon before they - 
could be wed. 

In that month’s time, Joseph, the 
handsome young slave whom Zuleika 
had brought as a gift to her lord, had 
become especially dear to Potiphar, not 
only because he was the gift from the 
beautiful Zuleika—whom Usertasen’s 
general loved the moment he saw her, 
with an unmatchable passion—but es- 
pecially because of Joseph’s winning 
personality and charm. Indeed, the 
morning of the ceremony, Potiphar 
had set Joseph as steward over his 
household. 

In that time also had Joseph met 
Asenath, the daughter of ‘Menthu, 
priest of Neith, and loved her. Inas- 
much as the wife of Potiphar would be 
a great lady in the land, Asenath had 
been appointed by Pharaoh as one of ~ 
the ladies in waiting to her as an honor 
to her father Menthu, for his years of 
faithful service in the temple at 
Memphis. 

After the slaves had arranged gar- 
lands and flowers in the hall which 















was to be the bridal chamber, and the 

commotion had quieted somewhat, 

oseph, very handsome in his rich 
tian apparel, entered. 

“Is all ready here?’ he asked Sebni, 
the under-steward. 

“All is ready, ‘my good lord,” replied 
Sebni heartily, bowing, for though 
sudden elevation in so great a house- 
hold usually breeds jealousies against 
_ him so elevated, the slaves of Potiphar 

loved Joseph even as Potiphar loved 
him; and even in the one day of his 
authority they were quick to know that 
his rule would be a just one, and they 
were happy. 

was smiling upon Sebni. 

“Friend, friend,” he said, “call me 
by my name, for I am Lord Potiphar’s 
bondsman, even as thou art?” 

Turning to the slaves grouped about 
Sebni, he ordered them to throw in- 
cense upon the coals in numerous small 
braziers about the room that were used 
for the purpose of perfuming. the air. 
As he spoke, a sound of voices and soft 
laughter came from the direction of the 
colonnade leading into the gardens. 

Tehuti, one of the slaves, gazed 
towards the colonnade. 

“T hear girls’ voices,” he said. “The 
lady $ Zuleika’s handmaidens draw 


near. 
“And with them, the virgin Ase- 
nath,” said Sebni. 
“Asenath!” whispered Joseph. 
_ “Hast thou heard aught of rumors 

of war?” asked Tehuti suddenly, for- 
getting the girls as a new thought came 
to him. 

“War?” asked Joseph, looking at 
him in amazement for a moment, then 
laughing. “Talk not of war! Hither 
cometh Spring on tripping feet, and 
laughter and peace and love.” 

As he spoke Asenath entered the hall, 
smiling. She was radiantly beautiful, 
with a nobility of brow and a sweetness 
in the curve of her lips that, alas, was 
as rare under the reign of Usertasen I 
as it is to-day. Fo'lowing her, flushed 
and laughing and talking in the low, 
musical speech which was always taught 
the Egyptian ladies, were Mehtu, An- 
set, Arilennu, Taherrer, Nesta and 
_ Tamai, the handmaidens. 
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Joseph bowed low before them, with 
the ceremonial salutation of the 
Egyptians. 

“Joy to this house whose threshold 
your feet have crossed,” he said. 


“We come to welcome the bride,” | 


said Asenath, “to deck her bower with 
the lily and the lotus, with the red 
pomegranate and the purple passion 
flower.” 

As she spoke, she remained standing 


before Joseph, who gazed upon her as .~ 


though his gazing brought life into his 
soul and he were dying and loath to 
die. The girls scattered about the hall, 
glancing covertly at Joseph and touch- 
ing the garlands and rearranging the 
flowers with all women’s love for han- 
dling fragrant blossoms. 

Tamai shrank back under a bower 
of lilies beside the pedestal of the 
statues of Osiris and Isis, and gazed 
upon Joseph, her eyes black with 
dreams. 

“Happy the bride with such flowers 


to greet her,” said Joseph, smiling . | 
gently and indicating the girls about — 


the room. 

Asenath laughed, throwing her long 
hair back over her shoulders with a 
graceful gesture. 


“Yet thou seest them not,” she said. “9 


“I see the fairest,” answered Joseph. 

“The shepherd of Dothan is soft of 
speech,” she murmured demurely. 

“Ah!” he cried. “I had forgotten 
that!” 

A look of pain came into his face that 
caused Asenath to draw nearer to him 
and peer anxiously into his eyes. 

“What hast thou forgotten, Joseph?” 
she asked. She had approached so 
closely to him that had he bent down 
his lips, he could have kissed her, yet 
she remained so, unthinking, seemg 
only his soul’s pain in his eyes. 

“T had forgotten I am a bondsman to 
Potiphar,” said Joseph, looking over 
her head, the fragrance of whose hair 
was sweet to his nostrils. “I had for- 
gotten that I am a stranger in Egypt— 
a slave—a straw blown by the wind— 
a leaf floating on the water. Mine eyes 
are the eyes of a slave and must see 
naught. My tongue is a slave’s tongue 
and must utter no sound,”—he paused, 













Pry 


tarted back from Asenath and looked 
rdown into her eyes, which were lifted 
"to his and in which the pain in his was 
| reflected,—“‘even though a man’s heart 
"be beating here!” he whispered, beat- 
© ing his breast. 

»  Asenath put forth her hand to touch 
© his breast; but he drew back from her. 

“Poor heart! Is it beating for free- 
dom?” she murmured. 

“It is beating—” began Joseph 
passionately, and stopped himself. 
‘Asenath, Asenath,” he went on, “they 
m® whisper that war is at hand—that 

> Pharaoh will send Potiphar forth to 
> put down rebellion. I will throw myself 
at my lord’s feet. He shall let me fight 
| at his side. Fighting, I shall win free- 
® dom, and then, when I come back a 
® free man—mine eyes shall gaze into 
' thine and my tongue shall tell thee why 

my heart beats so wildly!” 
“Ah,” sighed Asenath, “but in the 
battle thou mayst be slain.” 
“At least I shall be free.” 
- & “And I forever bound,” 

@ Asenath. 

©  “Asenath!” cried Joseph, but re- 

- strained himself because of the maidens 
that were present in the hall. 

And Asenath told him of the only 
% choice she had—which was that of 
® marrying Serseru, Lord Chief Baker 
| to Pharaoh, or becoming a nun in the 
' veiled sisterhood of Neith. 

' “Neither one nor the other, by the 

© true God I swear!” cried Joseph. 

| “Hush!” cautioned Asenath. “My 

_ maidens!” 

“Ay,” agreed Joseph bitterly. “I had 
forgotten again. I am here but to stir 
the incense poisoning God’s air.” 

He stepped to the various braziers 
and stirred them up with a bronze 

| wand. The hall became filled with 
heavy clouds of incense. 

_ “Zuleika will ever have it so,” said 
ce. “T think God’s air poisoneth 
E her.’ 

| Joseph looked at the daughter of 
_ Menthu the priest curiously. 

' “Dost thou too feel the dread?” he 
| asked. “Where she walks I think the 
™ flowers wither.” He pointed to a 

wilting lotus. “Look, these are fail- 
ing already.” 
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“They say she hath led many men to 
their deaths,” said Asenath in a 
whisper. 

“That is the evil spell about her,” 
muttered Joseph. “The dead walk at 
her side.” 

“She is very fair.” 

“Her beauty blindeth and burneth. 
It is unspeakable!” He hissed the last 
phrase venomously. 

“Nay,” protested Asenath, hurt, “I 
am her handmaid.” 

“There is only one shield against it,” 
Joseph continued more gently. 

“What is that?” she asked. 

“Love.” 

Their conversation was interrupted 
by the entrance of Potiphar with his 
retinue. Asenath flew to her maids, 
while Joseph took his stand at the head 
of the household to greet his lord. 
Potiphar had scarcely gotten within 
the hall in order to greet his bride at 
his own threshold, as was the custom, 
when a fanfare of trumpets down the 
colonnade announced that she was al- 
ready on her way. 

“Thy shoulder, boy!” said Potiphar 
to Joseph, and when Joseph came to 
him, laid his arm wearily on Joseph’s 
shoulder. “Her beauty turneth my 
heart to water. I am afraid of too great 
j oy.” 

“May the joy last forever, my lord,” 
said Joseph. 

Potiphar laughed and looked at 
Joseph. 

“Thou. art too young—thou knowest 
not love,” he said. 

Joseph met his gaze steadily. 

“T knew it not till I was brought 
here,” he replied, “but now—” 

“What! Tell me her. name!” cried 
Potiphar, frankly interested. 

“A bondsman can breathe no name,” 
replied Joseph sorrowfully. 

“Ask what thou wilt.” 

Joseph began eagerly, 

“My lord—” 

But Potiphar suddenly waved him 
aside. 

“Nay, he 
cried. 

For Zuleika, accompanied by Asen- 
ath, her handmaidens and Wakara, her 
tiring woman, had suddenly appeared 


nay, away !—Zuleika!” 
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upon the threshold. Instantly, a gale of 
music swept the hall from musicians 
hidden about the corridors. Potiphar 
stood like a granite statue, his eyes 
fixed upon the beautiful woman, his 
wife, who approached and bowed low. 
- But her eyes were fixed not upon 
- Potiphar, her lord, but upon Joseph the 
slave, who stood behind. < 

Potiphar, just about to dismiss the 
retinue, suddenly felt Joseph at his 
elbow and halted them. Joseph stood 
- Potiphar’s right. Zuleika was at his 
eit. 

“Friends,” said Potiphar, addressing 
the assembled household and friends, 
“when this marvel came hither, she 
brought me many gifts, but none more 
welcome than the lad whom she had 
saved from death. And now, in the 
hour of love’s triumph, Joseph hath 
told me that he too is in love’s thrall 
but dare not speak, being a slave. What 
better gift can I give then, Zuleika,” he 
- continued, turning fondly to his bride, 
“than Joseph’s freedom?” 

Asenath barely stifled a cry of joy— 
Zuleika, a cry of rage. 

Zuleika demanded to know who it 
was that Joseph loved; but he refused 
to say before the crowd, and they were 
dismissed without anyone realizing for 
a certainty just who it was. 

After all had left, and Potiphar had 
bade the last guest farewell, he busied 
himself closing doors. While he was 
engaged thus, and occasionally giving 
an order to some slave he summoned to 
insure quiet in the house for the night, 
Zuleika, seated on one of the divans, 
started to interrogate Wakara, her 
tiring woman. 

“Knowest thou whom he _loveth, 
Wakara ?” 

“Who, lady?” 

Zuleika stared at Wakara in im- 
patient wrath. 

“The slave—Joseph.” 

“Whom else can a man love when 
Zuleika is nigh,” answered Wakara 
diplomatically. 

The gross flattery fitted in too well 
with Zuleika’s thoughts for her to 
spurn it. She gave a short exclamation 
' of triumph, which she quickly sup- 
pressed. 
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Potiphar turned from the doors and 
came towards her as far as the center 
of the room. 

“Zuleika!” His voice rang with pas- 
sion, but as he espied Wakara beside 
her, it grew colder. “Still attended!” 

“My tiring woman,” explained Zu- 
leika calmly. 

“Perform thine office quickly,” said 
Potiphar to Wakara. 

Zuleika smiled and lifted her white 
hands to her head. 

“This heavy coronet—” 

Wakara lifted it off, and Zuleika’s 
hair tumbled down about her shoulders 
and streamed loose over the divan. 


“A-a-ah! Thy hair floweth out as | 


the night floweth over the desert,” 
murmured Potiphar. 

Zuleika touched the clasp of her gar- 
ment. 

“This cloak—it crushes me!” 

Wakara removed the cloak and 
stepped to one side with it. 

Zuleika rose from the divan and 
stood before Potiphar in a straight, 
clinging robe of gold. 

“Bid the woman begone!” he cried. 

“No such haste, my lord,” said Zu- 
leika, Her tones were as coolly sweet 
as the tinkle of ice in a silver sherbet 
cup. She sank back onto the couch 
and stretched forth her foot. . 

“Now, these jeweled sandals.” 

Wakara removed the sandals. 

Zuleika. sank back among the cush- 
ions of the couch. Her hair was a 
cloud about her. Her bare white feet, 
peeping from under the hem of her 
clinging golden garment, bore each up- 
on the ankle an anklet of twinkling 


s. 
ss re hand fell. upon the hilt 
of his sword. He advanced toward the 
two women, and glaring at Wakara, 
cried in a voice grown trembling and 
hoarse: 

“Begone, or perish!” 

Wakara shrank back, frightened, be- 
fore him. 

“Go, Wakara,” said Zuleika, with a 
low laugh. 

Wakara kissed Zuleika’s feet and 
fled. 

Potiphar advanced to the edge of the 
couch and looked down upon the mar- 
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velous beauty of the woman who lay 
upon it—the woman for whom many 


© men had died in Nineveh. 


“Well—she is gone, my .lord,” 


Bdrawled Zuleika, looking up at him 
| with a smile that veiled the mockery 
- in her eyes. 


“Forty years have I faced death, yet 
never till now knew I fear,” said 
Potiphar. 

“Of what is my lord afeared?” 
queried Zuleika sweetly. 
~ “Of thy beauty.” 

Zuleika pushed her hands through 
her hair till it streamed in two streams 
down over her white arms, and moved 
restlessly upon the couch. 

“Gaze on my beauty till fear be fled,” 
she said—but not so well, that time, 
was the mockery veiled by the smile. 

“All mine? Dare I touch thee?” 
whispered Potiphar. “The longer I 
gaze, the more will fear grow.” 

“Come nearer—give me thy hand,” 
said Zuleika. 

He flung himself upon his knees be- 
side her and seized hers. 

“Thine is like a burning coal,” he 
said. ° 

“It is hot with shame,” answered 
Zuleika. 

“Shame!” 

“My lord scorned my gift.” 

“What gift have I scorned?” 

“I gave my lord a slave. My lord 
hasteneth to be rid of him.” 

“Joseph? Ah, why speak of him, 
now?” 

“Why, truly? What is one slave, 
more or less, even though I gave him?” 

“TI thought to-please thee!” 

“By scorning my gift? So wilt thou 
scorn all I give thee.” 

“Zuleika !” 

“If I give thee my love—to-morrow 
thou wilt scorn it!” 

Potiphar leaped to his feet and res 
leased her hand. 

“Woman!” he cried, “thou drivest 


_ fear out of my heart and fillest it with 


madness !” 

He stooped over her, and tried to 
embrace her; but she warded him 
away with her arms. 

“Withdraw thy word from thy 
slave!” she insisted. 
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“That I cannot.” 

She buried her head in the pillows in 
a fury of tears. 

“Scorned! I am scorned!” she wailed. 

“Scorned!” shouted Potiphar. “Thou 
art loved! Thou are mine!” 

He seized her and crushed her to — 
him, pressing burning kisses on her 
lips, while she resisted him not, her 
eyes closed, her head lying back. 

There was a thunderous knocking at 
the door. The blast of a trumpet rang 
out in the courtyard. 

Wakara, trembling, entered with a 
torch. 

“The Hebrew slave—!” she began. 

“Joseph!” cried Potiphar furiously, 
and started for the door. ~ 

“Joseph!” murmured Zuleika among 
her pillows. 

She laughed to herself. 

Joseph burst through the door. 

“My lord!” he cried excitedly. 

“Accursed slave! What is it?” de 
manded Potiphar. 

“Not my errand, my lord—” 

“Whose, then?” 

“Pharaoh’s.” 
cage exclaimed Potiphar, star- 
tled. 

“The Lord Chief Butler beareth 
a letter from Pharaoh,” explained 
Joseph. 

“Typho seize him!” swore Potiphar 
angrily. “Arouse the household. Have 
him hither with all homage.” 

Amid much shouting and confusion 
and running to and fro with torches, 
the household of Pharaoh’s general was 
brought sleepily into the hall, where 
Zuleika insisted on remaining in spite 
of Potiphar’s attempts to make her 
leave. There Imhotep, the Lord Chief — 
Butler, handed Potiphar the King’s 
letter ordering him to leave that very 
night at the head of the army to sub- 
due the-rebels in the south: 

With curses in his heart Potiphar 
obeyed; but before he left, he put 
Zuleika under Joseph’s personal charge 


—which commission Joseph humbly ~ 


accepted, though he begged to be al- 
lowed to go with the army and fight 
for his freedom. 

After Potiphar left, the household 
quickly quieted down to renewed slum- — 
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Zuleika, looking through a window, 
watched Joseph pacing up and down 
the colonnade without. 


ITI 


Potiphar had been absent at the wars 
for three months when the night ar- 
rived on which Joseph, while in the 
gardens, received a messenger telling 
of his lord’s immediate return. With 
the message to him, was another for 
Zuleika. The messages both stated 
briefly that Potiphar would be at home 
the following morning. 

Joseph continued walking up and 
down among the trees of the garden 
after receiving the message, when he 
met Asenath, and there, under the bril- 

 liant Egyptian stars, the two plighted 
their troth; and there, while they hid 


- together in a grove of tamarisks, both 


Joseph and Asenath overheard Serseru, 
whom Asenath was to have been forced 
to wed, and Ranofer, the Royal Treas- 
urer, plotting to poison Pharaoh. 
With such a weapon in his hand with 
which to achieve his desires, Joseph no 
longer felt that there would be any- 
thing between him and Asenath, and the 


lovers parted joyously. 


Within the house of Potiphar, how- 
ever, plans were being woven in the 
sion-mad soul of Zuleika that boded 
1 for Joseph’s peace. For two months 
had she lived: alone in the house of 
Potiphar with the man she loved, and 
when she received the message that 
her husband would return on the mor- 
row, she sent for Wakara and had her 
go forth into the gardens to find Joseph 
and order him to her apartment. That 
night she determined to subdue him 
to her desires. 
* Wakara found Joseph as he was tak- 
ing leave of Asenath; and Joseph, 
suspecting the truth of the demand for 


~ his presence, flatly refused to see his 
- mistress. 


} This reply being brought to Zuleika, 
she flew into a frenzy of rage, sum- 
moned all her maids, forgot what she 
had summoned them for, then made 


- them attend her, though the hour was 
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ber. In her room, her chin in her hand, 


ae 


but one before sunrise. Tamai, the little 
maid who loved Joseph but who said 
nothing of it, was commanded to loose 


her mistress’ hair, and while she was . 
—— it, Zuleika spied a wound on her q 


It "developed from her questionin 
that the wound was the result o 


Tamai’s looking at Joseph while she ~ 
was cutting a melon instead of looking | 
at the melon. Zuleika seized the girl by 7 
the wounded hand, and in spite of her “9 
screams of pain, would not let her go “@ 


till she satisfied herself that Tamai was 


not the woman whom Wakara had ree 


ported as being with Joseph in the 
garden. 

She then conceived the notion of 
sending for Joseph on the plea that she 
_ of a plot endangering Potiphar’s 
ife. 

This time she succeeded, and was 
presently informed that Joseph was 
waiting attendance on her. She ordered 
him to wait among the girls in the hall, 
and with Wakara in attendance, retired 
to an inner apartment. 

Joseph entered the roomful of girls 
—all of them infatuated with him— 
= cJosing the door, stood in front: 
of it. 

Mehtu came up to him, whispering 
softly: 

“Thou—here?” 

“Where is the lady Zuleika?” asked 
Joseph courteously. 

“What matter Zuleika? My name is 
Anset,” said another, coming close to 
him. 

Arilennu pushed Anset aside. 

“Little he heedeth thy name,” said 
she, and put her own head close to his. 

“Thou shalt not kiss my hair,” she 
murmured. 

“God forbid,” said Joseph. 

Arilennu, pouting, went away. 

Taherer, a little slip of a girl, came 
rushing up and stood before him on 
tiptoes. 

“Oh—Oh—” she cried, “some evil 
thing hath flown into my eyes. Prithee, 
gentle shepherd, pluck it out.” 

Nesta handed Taherer a mirror. 

“Here is the mirror,” she said: 
“Pluck it out thyself.” 


“I am glad I am not thy sister,” she g) 
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gid to Joseph, as Taherer laid the mir- 
or down in pretty petulance. 
' “So am I,” replied Joseph simply. 
Nesta laughed and left him. 
| Afar from him, Tamai was standing 
gazing upon him. In her eyes the tears 
'were still wet from the pain of Zuleika’s 
(cruelty, and she held her injured hand 
pressed against her bosom. 
+ Joseph noticed her wound. 
' “Art thou hurt?” he asked. 
' Out of an agony of shyness, Tamai 
managed to say: 
“Nay, it is nothing.” 
' “The cunning wretch!” whispered 
Mehtu enviously. 
' “Let me see. thy hand,” he said to 
‘} Tamai. 
@ She held it out, trembling, for in- 
@ spection. He took it in one of his. 
_ “How came this cut?” 
“Shall we tell him?” asked Taherer. 
Tamai covered her face with her 
hands and burst into sobs. 
“Cruel—cruel!” she moaned. 
- Zuleika entered and swept the girls 
with her glance. 
= “Begone!” she commanded. 
™ ©6They fled precipitately, fearing her 
t: anger; but Tamai lingered at the door 
“Mand kissed the hand Joseph had 
yf touched. 
“He spake to me!” she whispered, 
“} and was gone. 
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dW Zuleika was arrayed in a gown of 
| transparent silver tissue. Her shadowy 
s hair fell over her white shoulders al- 
Oo Most to her feet, upon which were only 
the flat Egyptian tetbabs, curved up- 
ward in front, and fastened with simple 
d thongs of doeskin. 
3. About her waist was a broad gold 
e belt, studded with sapphires, diamonds, 


ting rubies and sinister, flashing 
emeralds, 

“What seekest thou, son of Jacob?” 
e asked. 

“I come at thy bidding, lady,” said 
Joseph. 

“Three moons, my lord hath been at 
ine wars,” said Zuleika, “and thou hast 
avoided my presence. Is that the deed 
a dutiful servant?” 

“T hold it so.” 

ae “I hold it not so. Why hast thou 
ie # M@eavoided me?” > 


{ 
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“My lord made me overseer of ‘his 
household, I rest neither by day nor by 
night.” 

“I know thy zeal for thy lord,” said 
Zuleika coldly. “I ask why thow scorn- 
est me.” 

“I hold my lord’s wife in highest 
honor. Tell me now what thou hadst 
me hither to tell me.” 

“Had I aught to tell thee?” 

“Wakara said my lord Potiphar’s life 
was in danger.” 

“Wakara was dreaming.” 

“Is that not true? Then I take 
leave.” 

He turned toward the door. 

“Wait!” Zuleika advanced. toward 
him. “There was another matter—but 
I cannot remember.” 

“My lord’s return?” 

“Ay—perhaps.” 

“All is ready.” 

“Ay—thou hast toiled day and night. 
Take this ring for reward.” From her 
finger she took a great ring of carved 
gold, flashing with gems. 

“I need no reward,” said Joseph. 

“So proud and scornful?” said Zu- 
leika softly. Then suddenly altering her 
tone, “—But yet a slave!” 

“A slave only till to-morrow, and my 
lord hath made the slavery light.” 

Zuleika approached him another 
step. Into her eyes came a hint of tears. 
Her voice trembled. 

“Oh, I have pitied thee,” she mur- 
mured, “for I am in the same case.” 

“Thou! A great lord’s wife!” 

“T am alone in a strange land—as 
thou art.” K 

“My lord will be here at dawn.” 

“T shall still be alone.” 

“What love can bring, he bringeth.” 

“Ay—he!—but 1?” There was a 
pause. 

“Why didst thou come if thou lovedst 
him not?” asked Joseph. 

She clenched her little white fists. 

“Did I come of my own free will? 
Was I not sold hither by my kin even 
as thou wert? I tell thee—thou and I 
should stick together.” 

“Lord Potiphar is kind.” 

For a moment Zuleika looked at him 
curiously in silence. Then she came 

<even closer to him, and in a voice as 
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sweet as remembered kisses, putting 
her hand ever so softly, ever so gently, 
upon his shoulder: 

“Joseph,” she whispered, “thou goest 
hence—to thy father and thy mother— 
to Reuben whom thou lovest—to all the 
dear, familiar things of thy childhood: 
but I abide here—a loveless wife, rent 
from her gods and her kin, doomed to 
dwell among strange faces forever.” 

“I pity thee,” said Joseph earnestly. 

“Ah,” she murmured, “the word is 
music in mine ear. Come nearer—near- 
er!” She moved from him and seated 
herself on the divan. “Sit beside me— 
say thou pitiest me again. Forget thy 
bondage.” Her -voice softened and 
Sweetened like luring music. “We are 
alone. The house is hushed. Say, ‘Zu- 
leika, I pity thee.’ ” 

Joseph was moved. He came toward 
where she sat, and looking down at her, 
said feelingly: 

“From my heart I pity thee.” 

“Nay, but speak it as I bade thee,” 
she pouted gently. 

“I pity thee, Zuleika,” said Joseph, 
and slowly sat down by her. 

“Ah, my name on thy lips!” She 
looked upon him with eyes dark with 
passion. “When did I last hear such 
music ?” 

She swayed toward him. 

“Let me go,” said Joseph. “The lilies 
and the incense stifle me.’ 

From a shrine to Ashtoreth wherein 
was a love-philter she had prepared 
against Joseph’s coming, Zuleika 
reached for the cup containing it. Gain- 
ing it, she arose with it in her hand, 
and offered it to him. 

“A cooling draught,” she said softly. 
“Drink to thy freedom—and mine.” 

Joseph took the cup and laid it gently 
aside. 

“It is not fitting that a slave should 
drink with his mistress,” he said, smil- 
ing into her eyes. 

“Drink! drink!” 

She bent over him, offering the cup 
to his very lips. As she did so, a sud- 
den fear smote Joseph. He shrank back 
among the cushions. 

“Thy body bent over me!” he gasped. 
“Where have I seen such sinuous grace 
before ?” 


“Touch the cup with thy lips.” 

“Away! My senses reel already!” 7 

He flung out his hand and hurled 
the cup to the pavement. 

“Hapless wretch! What hast t ou 
done!” cried Zuleika in a sudden blaz 
of anger. q 

“Forgive me. Farewell.” He starteg 
to rise from the divan. be 

She pushed the shattered goblet a y 
with her sandaled foot, and making ag 
gesture of restraint, smiled upon him 

“Nay,” she said, her voice making 
light of the incident, “I am not enane 
gered. Nay—thou shalt not go!” § 
came to him and pressed him back onte 
the divan with her hands. “Art thot 
not in some sort mine?” Her words! 
were sweet as rose petals. 4 

Joseph said naught but remained site 
ting, gazing upon her. She sank to her 
knees, her night-dark hair falling about 
her white shoulders like a black veil 
a priestess of Phtah, and embraced 
knees, looking up at him. “a 

“I saved thee from a horrible deathy@ 
she sighed. 

“— tin not forgotten.” 

“Is there a maid who waiteth for 
thee in Shechem?” she cried suddenly, 
her eyes blazing. Rising, she stared at@ 
him; then flinging herself beside hint 
on the divan, she clutched his throat 
with her white fingers, pressing her’ 
cheek against his shoulder. 

“Lo,” she hissed, “I would lock my 
fingers about her throat, even as I lock 
them about thine, and press the life out 
of her!” 

He pushed her from him, gently. 

“The clinging touch about my throat 
—where have I felt it before?” he 
whispered to himself. 

“The maid! The maid!” cried Zu- 
leika “—that I may send out a spell and 
wither her!” 

“There is no such maid in Shechem,” 
said Joseph. 

With a sigh Zuleika sank upon the 
cushions of the divan and looked up at 
Joseph. 

“Why should I heed her?” she mur- 
mured, Why should I be glad there is 
none? Alas, canst thou not guess why 
—Nay, answer not lest you put me t¢ 
shame, Yet, if no maid await thee, thou 





aa 


Iknowest not love and thou canst not 
"guess half my sorrow in bondage.” 
- She smiled upon him. The fragrance 
‘of her hair rose to his nostrils. The soft 
' whiteness of her bare shoulders lay be- 
' fore his eyes. 
_ “Wert—thou torn from one thou 
| lovest?” he muttered. 
| “Nay,” said Zuleika, “—but one I 
| love is torn from me.” 
| “That is a riddle—”’ began Joseph 
' hoarsely; but she stopped him, putting 
| her arm about his neck and drawing 
| his face down to her.’And the sweet- 
| ness and lure of her went into his soul 
' and melted its strength. 
- “Canst thou not read the riddle, fool- 
' ish boy?” she laughed. “Oh, see how 
| his cheek burns with anger when I call 
him foolish! What! Is my hair hot on 
| thy face? Sweep it back—nay, boldly. 
_ Ho! Its weight bendeth my head.” 
| “It gleams and glitters,” muttered 
- Joseph. “Where have I seen that ‘glit- 
tering gleam?” 

But her hand stopped his utterance. 

“Look into mine eyes,” she whis- 

red. 

“Thine eyes, thine eyes—where else 
have I seen that lambent flame?” 

“Ah, thine eyes burn into mine,” she 
sighed. “I veil them with my cool 
hands.” 

“That touch—where else have I 
felt it?” 

“Thy lips are parched.” 

“T thirst—” 

“Drink, beloved,” she murmured, 
and rising in his arms, kissed him long 

_ on the lips, clutching him to her with 
her arm about his neck. 

With a cry he pushed her from him, 
and leaping to his feet, fled across the 
‘length of the room, standing there as 
One distraught, staring upon her. 

“The serpent’s kiss!” he cried madly. 
“A-a-a-ah! Now I remember! Thy sin- 
uous limbs—I saw them in the well! 
‘Thy shimmering hair—so the serpents 
0 as they writhed! Thy flaming 
Syes—so theirs flamed in the darkness! 
Thy fingers about my throat—so they 
coiled about me!” 
ores thou art frenzied!” she 


: “Ay Y” shouted Joseph, “and my 
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frenzy hath dragged me to shame. How 
can I do this great wickedness and sin 
against God!” 

She rushed to him and seized his 
arm, her red mouth, burning with his 
kisses, trembling up to him. 

“What is thy God to me?” she cried. 
“J cling to thee—I clutch thee!” 

“Nay!” answered Joseph. “Fare- 
well!” And he rushed out of the room; 
but she, reaching after him, plucked 
his cloak from his shoulders and was 
left with it in her hands. As the door 
slammed, she rose and stared after 
him, then rushed to the shrine of 
Ashtoreth, over which stood a statue of 
the goddess. She flung herself on her 
knees before it, and stretched forth 
her arms. 

“Smite him, thou! Slay him!” she 
shrieked. “Art thou a goddess and 
canst not blast him?’ She held up 
Joseph’s cloak before the image; but 
suddenly sobs choked her. She pressed 
the cloth to her lips. 

“Nay, I love thee! I love thee!” she 
sobbed. 

She leaped to her feet and seizing a 
dagger, flung the coat upon the divan 
and rent it with the dagger’s blade. 

“I would this were thy heart! I 
would I had let thee rot in the well!” 
she cried madly. Then again she melted 
into tears. . 

“Thy lips, thy lips . . . ” she moaned 
and pressed the tattered garment to her 
own. 


IV 


Truly hath hell no fury like a woman 
scorned, for upon Potiphar’s return 
from the wars the following day, he 
had not been in his own house an hour 
before Zuleika, appearing before him 
with the dagger and the rent robe of 
Joseph, accused the head steward of an 
attempt upon her honor, and justified 
herself before Potiphar so that Joseph 
was cast into prison; and Potiphar 
kissed the hem of Zuleika’s garment in 
gratitude for the bravery of her love 
which had held her unspotted towards 
his return. 

And in the prison a woman came and 
said that she was Asenath, a woman 
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veiled; and the gaoler, being a kind 
“man, allowed her to meet Joseph; and 
Joseph, in the darkness of the evening, 
caught her up and embraced her, think- 
hag indeed Asenath. 
_ But it was Zuleika, and laughing at 
him, she disclosed herself to Joseph, and 
with his kisses on her lips, she ordered 
him cast into the deepest and most 
noisome dungeon; whither he had not 
been sent, owing to the gaoler’s mercy. 

And in ‘the gaol were Imhotep, the 
King’s Lord Chief Butler, who had 
been unjustly accused of attempting to 

ison Pharaoh, and Serseru, whom 

oseph had overheard hatching the plot. 

And from their dreams Joseph fore- 
told that Imhotep should be set free 
and that Serseru should be hanged, and 
begged Imhotep that, when he returned 
to his former honors, he would not for- 

t. Imhotep promised, and even as 

oseph foretold, so did it come to pass. 
But Imhotep in his joy forgot Joseph. 
And Joseph languished in the dungeon 
without hope save from the dreams that 
he dreamed; and the days and nights 
lengthened into weeks, the weeks into 
months, the months into years. 

And the misery of Joseph was un- 
told, for with Zuleika on the night of 
her coming had been Asenath, who, see- 
ing him embrace Potiphar’s wife, 
thought him indeed false to her and in 
- love with Zuleika. 

And Joseph had seen her when it 
was too late, and he had guessed her 
thoughts: but ‘he was powerless to do 
aught. 

And Asenath entered the priestess- 
hood of Neith. 


In his gigantic lotus-columned palace 
in the capital city of Memphis sat Pha- 
raoh Usertasen I, King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, Son of Ra and master 
‘of life and death in all Mizraim. 

In the great audience chamber stood 
his courtiers, his civil officers and his 
- generals; but the brow of Pharaoh was 
_ overcast; on the features of him whose 
face was usually calm with the assur- 
ance of divine origin and absolute 
power, there lay a sadness as of an 
evil premonition. 

With shouts and great acclamations 


had his people welcomed his coming up 3 
on his throne before them that morn- © 
ing; but he sat staring gloomily be- © 
fore him as though the towering double © 
crown of his kingship and the broad % 
chest-band of Ra about his throat were 7 
a weight upon him. 4 
Presently he spoke, and his tones ~ 
were cold and level as might be th 
voice of a god to whose will was there 
brooked no opposition. x 
“Tehuti!” ¥ 
Tehuti approached the lowest step of ~ 
the throne and prostrated himself. © 
“My soul is heavy,” said Pharaoh to © 
his favorite. “Are the priests and sages © 
here as I commanded?” : 
“O King, they await thy word,” an- % 
swered Tehuti. a 
_ “Let the priests send their spokes- 7 
men.” a 
And to the spokesmen of the priests = 


‘ 


and the sages, Pharaoh related a dream 7 


that troubled him. 
Each priest and each school of magic ~ 


had a different interpretation for it; © 


but all of them were foolishness; and 4 
Pharaoh in wrath threatened to destroy © 


them all for daring to utter to him such: 7 


prattle. They threw themselves on their 7 
faces before him and pleaded: for — 
mercy; but his face was turned from. = 
them, till Imhotep, the Lord Chief But-. 7 
ler, who had been returned to favor 
even. as Joseph had foretold in prison, 
cast himself at Pharaoh’s feet. 

“Live forever, O King!” cried Im- 
hotep, trembling. “If it be the King’s 
pleasure, I can tell him a thing to his 
help.” 3 

“Speak!” said Pharaoh, sinking back 
on the throne, “but mock me not!” 

Imhotep arose and faced his sov- 
ereign, who was eying the throng of 
priestlings with lowered brow. 

“I do remember my faults this day,” 
said Imhotep. “Pharaoh was wroth with 
his servants and put me in ward with 
the Lord Chief Baker. And we — 
dreamed, one night, I and he. And — 
there was with us a young man, an 
Hebrew, and he interpreted unto us our 
dreams, And it came to pass, as he in- 
terpreted, so it was. Me thou hast re= 
stored to mine office, and the chief — 
baker is hanged!” 
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There was a movement of interest in 

crowd. Pharaoh left off glaring at 

e shrinking clergy and gazed at Im- 

hhotep, chin in hand. 

© “Behold,” continued Imhotep, “this 

slave is still in prison. I promised to 

remember him; but I—forgot. Let him, 

therefore, be sent for, and he will inter- 
pret the King’s dream aright.” 

“Have him here quickly!” cried 

Pharaoh. 

Tehuti, a file of soldiers at his back, 
» marched rapidly away to fetch him. The 
_ moment the soldiers had left, the priests 
|" began to clamor against Joseph, urging 
» that he would not be able to foretell 
" the King’s dream, since he did not wor- 
| ship the gods of Egypt. 

In desperation, to silence their 
tongues, the King ordered Imhotep to 
bring in dancing girls, and the crowd 
amused themselves watching these and 
listening to the music, while the King 
sat gloomily awaiting Joseph. 

Presently Tehuti appeared with 


Enenkhet, the gaoler, before Pharaoh. 
_ Pharaoh waved to the dancers and 
the musicians to cease and stood up 


before his throne. 

“Is he come?” he demanded. 

“He is without,” said Enenkhet, 
trembling in the presence of the King’s 
majesty, “but I dare not bring him be- 
fore thee.” 

“Why not?” 

“Two years he hath lain in the dun- 
|, geon;” explained Enenkhet. “The sight 
of him would offend the King’s eyes.” 

“Bring him,” said Pharaoh. 

“He is very weak,” protested Enen- 
khet. 

“Can he speak?” 

“Ay.” 
| “Bring him.” As Tehuti went out 
© to bring Joseph, the King asked of 
, "nenkhet: 
| “Why was he thrown into prison?” 
' “He was a slave to Potiphar, Great 
| King ; the Lady Zuleika accused him—” 
» “The Lady Zuleika?” Pharaoh 

frowned. 
“O King,” cried Enenkhet, noticing 
stir in the crowd at the mention of 
the woman’s name, “he is a holy man! 
The Lady Zuleika hath persecuted him. 
She bade me cast him into the lowest 


dungeon, and daily she cometh to listen 
to his groans: but ever he singeth 
praises to his God.” 

~ Pharaoh’s frown deepened. 

“If an injustice hath been done, the 
gods pity the doer,” he said harshly. 

Into the audience chamber, support- 
ing a pale figure with matted hair and 
beard and tattered clothes, came 
Tehuti. The figure tottered and swayed; 
but as Tehuti led him before the 
lofty throne of the King, Joseph flung 
wide his arms and in a voice struggling 
for articulation after so long silence, 
cried: “Pharaoh!” 

And with struggling steps Joseph 
started towards the lowest step of the 
throne; but a strange expression came 
into the face of the King. From it 
melted the coldness of the man who 
was worshiped as a god and who held 
in his hand the wealth and lives of a 
powerful nation. 

“Alas! Nay, I will come down to 
thee!” he cried, and while the crowd 
murmured in wonder, he stepped down 
three steps towards where Joseph stood 
with eyes burning. As he approached, 


Joseph started to kneel. 


“Let him not kneel!” commanded 
Pharaoh, and soldiers held Joseph 
standing in the presence of the King. 

“Set meat before him,” ordered 
Pharaoh. “Give him to drink.” 

“Nay,” said Joseph with an effort, “T 
lack nothing. God was with me in the 
prison.” 

“Canst thou hear me?” asked Pha- 
raoh. 

“Very well, Great King.” 

Pharaoh remainec standing as he 
questioned Joseph, and the courtiers 
closed in unconsciously about the 
throne to catch every word. 

“What is thy name?” 

“When I led my father’s flocks to 
pasture, my name was Joseph.” 

“T have heard tell of thee that thou 
canst understand a dream to interpret 
it.’ 

“It is not in me—but God shall give 
Pharaoh an answer of peace.” 

“Art thou strong enough?” 

“He will give me strength.” 

Pharaoh reascended to his throne, 
and seating himself, gazed at Joseph 





hs 


_ standing alone in the open space at his 
~ feet, and related his dream: 

'. “Tn my dream; behold, I stood upon 
the bank of the river and, there came 
out of the water seven kine, fat-fleshed 
and well-favored, and they fed in a 

* meadow, and behold, seven other kine 
came up after them, poor and very ill- 
favored and lean-fleshed and such as I 
never saw before in all the land of 

_ Egypt for badness; and the lean -and 
ill-favored kine did eat up the first 
seven fat kine, and when they had eaten 
them up, it could not be known that 
they had eaten them, but they were 
still ill-favored as at the beginning. So 
I awoke. 

“And I saw in my dream and behold, 
seven ears came up on one stalk, full 
and good; and behold, seven ears 

‘withered thin, and blasted with the east 
‘wind, sprung up after them, and the 
thin ears devoured the seven good 


ones. 
“And I told this unto the magicians; 
but there. were none who could declare 


it to me.” 

Joseph raised his eyes upwards and 
his lips moved silently as though in 
prayer. The King, who had sunk back 
‘again into his throne after leaning for- 
ward in the intensity of the telling of 
his dream, watched as though fasci- 
nated. The crowd was expectantly silent 
‘throughout all the vast colonnaded 
chamber. 

Presently Joseph lowered his eyes till 
he looked straight into those of the 
King. 

“God hath shown Pharaoh what He 
is about to do,” said Joseph slowly and 

_ quietly. “The seven good kine are seven 
years and the seven good ears are seven 
years. The dream is one. And the seven 
thin and ill-favored kine that came up 
after the first are seven years and the 
seven empty ears blasted with the east 
wind shall be seven years of famine.” 

A murmur of horror ran through the 
crowd. 

_ “This is the thing which I speak unto 

_ Pharaoh: ‘God hath shown unto Pha- 

taoh what He is about to do.’ 
“Behold, there come seven years of 
eat plenty throughout the land of 

] t, and then shall arise after them 
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seven years of famine: and all the — 
plenty shall be forgotten in the land of 
Egypt: and the famine shall consume 
the land: and the plenty shall not be@ 
remembered in the land by reason of: 
that: famine following, for it shall be 
very grievous. For that, the dream was” 
doubled unto Pharaoh. It is because the” 
thing is established by God, and God 
will shortly bring it to pass!” 3 

There were mutterings and fright- | 
ened whisperings amongst the crowd, | 
Pharaoh looked out over them, then™ 
down upon Joseph. 3 

“How shall I know thy words are” 
true?” he asked. 

“While I speak,” said Joseph, “be- 
hold a great sorrow falleth upon the 
King, and still, while I speak, cometh 
a great joy.” 

Scarcely were the words out of his 
mouth when a great wailing of women 
was heard, and a physician, casting ~ 
himself in terror at Pharaoh’s feet, an- 
nounced that the King’s little son was 
dead. 

The King rose to his feet and stood 
like a statue of impotent despair be- 
fore his throne, while a wail of horror 
went up from the assembled people, 
and a shudder of sympathy and pity 
passed over them: but even as Pharaoh 
clenched his fists in the dawning reali- 
zation of his bereavement, a blast of 
trumpets sounded from the palace. 

“The trumpets! Silence the trumpets!” 
roared Pharaoh; but as he spoke, trem- 
bling with rage, another physician flung 
himself at the King’s feet, crying: 

“Rejoice, O King, a man-child is 
born unto thee!” 

“The Queen—?” 

“The Queen liveth and is well.” > 

Pharaoh sank into his throne and 
covered his face. a 

Tehuti, stepping from behind the” 
fan-bearers at the rear of the throne, 
turned to the Captain of the Guard: 

“Break up the Court. Leave the King 
to his mourning and to his joy.” 

But Pharaoh, hearing, stopped Te- 
huti with a gesture, and spoke: 

“Not so! Our joys and sorrows are 
private ; but this matter of the dream is 
for the land. Joseph, what wouldst thou 
have me. do?” 
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Let Pharaoh look out a man dis- 
t and wise and set him over the 

d of Egypt, and let him gather all 

food of those good years that come, 

let them keep food in the cities. 

nd that shall be for store against the 

seven years of famine, that the land 
ish not through the famine.” 

Pharaoh turned to his officers. 

“What say ye all? Is this good ?” 

“O King, it is good,” said Tehuti. 

And his sentiment was seconded in 
the acclamations of the crowd. 
_ Then Pharaoh pointed his finger at 
Joseph and asked: 

“Can we find such an one as this is, 
‘a man in whom the spirit of God is?” 

“Set him over us, O King!” cried 
@ Imhotep. 

; a “ seth ! Joseph!” shouted the crowd. 

+ When the shouting had ceased, Pha- 

aoh, smiling, continued: 

“Forasmuch as God hath shown thee 
fall this, there is none so discreet and 
wise as thou art. Thou shalt be over 
“my house, and according unto thy word 
| shall my people be ruled. Only in the 
‘throne will I be greater than thou.” 

_ ‘He arose from the throne. 
» “Joseph thou art no longer; but Za- 
a enath-paneah, the Prince of the Days 
To Be.” He descended from the throne, 
amidst a breathless hush, drew a 
at ring from his finger and put it 
tipon Joseph’s. 

“See,” he said, “I have set thee over 
all the ‘land of Egypt !” Then, turning 
"to the crowd, he commanded : 

“Bow the knee!” 

And the vast crowd, falling upon 
their knees, sent up a shout that echoed 
and isa down the pillared colon- 


“Fail! Prince of Life!” 
But Joseph tottered and fell into the 
ms of Enenkhet, his gaoler. 


V 


nd Joseph ruled over the land of 

Egypt and married the maiden Asenath 
vhom he loved. 

' And as he had foretold, there came 

ven years of plenty, and the grain of 

bt was husbanded and stored away 


in great granaries in the cities, and there 
was no waste, for Joseph was an able 
steward unto Pharaoh. 

And then there came seven years of 
famine, and in ail Egypt there was no 
grain save that which Joseph had stored 
away in the granaries of the King, and 
_ these grararies the people were 

e 

And all Egypt blessed Joseph. 

And in the Valley of the Tents of 
Shechem was the famine felt, and the 
sons of Jacob were sore pressed, 
for though they had gold they had 
naught to eat, and travelers who passed 
would sell them nothing, having but 
little enough for themse ves, 

And so it came t* pass that Jacob 
sent his sons down into Egypt to buy 
bread of the Egyptians, and they went, 
every man with gold, saving only Ben- 
jamin, the youngest, whom Jacob kept 
by him. 

And they came to Memphis and were 
presented to Zaphenath-paneah; but 
they did not recognize him as their 
brother Joseph. And he filled them with 
good things. 

But in the sack of each was put back 
the money they had brought to pur- 
chase their grain, and they went their 
way save only Simeon, whom Joseph 
kept as an hostage, saying: 

“Now will I keep this man with me 
till ye bring me your youngest brother, 
Benjamin, that I may look upon his 
face, for lo, I have heard much of him.” 

And they wondered at his knowl- 
edge, but they were downcast, fearing 
a trap because of the money ‘that had 
been put back in the sacks. 

And Simeon abode in Joseph’s house 
in Memphis and knew him not. 

And Zuleika, being enangered, plot- 
ted with Simeon to have him murder 
Joseph, and this Simeon, by the offer of 
much gold, was persuaded to do: but 
Tamai, the maid who loved Joseph and 
hid her love, overheard the plot, and 
related it to Asenath, who told Joseph, 
who abided his time and held his peace. 

And Zuleika laughed to herself at 
Simeon, who was about to slay the 
brother that he had sold into captivity, 
knowing him not. 

Now again the sons of Jacob needed 





grain, and 


‘on their return into Egypt, and with 
Benjamin amongst them they appeared 


_. for the second time before Joseph in 


__ Then Joseph gave them grain again; 
‘but privily he ordered his steward to 
hide his silver drinking cup in the bag 
belonging to Benjamin. 

_. And when the Israelites would have 
departed, the cup was nowhere to be 
found till it was found among the be- 
longings of Benjamin, after the broth- 
ers had agreed that whoso among them 
should have stolen the cup should be 
slain. : 

And Simeon, standing amongst his 

brethren, caressed the knife hidden in 

his tunic wherewith he had bound him- 
self to slay Joseph. ; 

: But Reuben, whom Joseph loved, led 

‘Benjamin forth by the hand and spoke 
“such words that all wept, and Joseph 
hid his face in his robe. 

Whereupon Simeon, bursting through 
the brethren, his knife on high, rushed 
upon Joseph, crying: . 

“Vengeance! Vengeance!” 

But the brethren held him, and Jo- 
_ $eph, standing forth before them, cast 
- the robe from his face, and said: 

_ “Peace! I am Joseph!” 

And Simeon, weeping, cast himself 
at oe ra feet. 

ut the rest were silent and afraid. 


And there was an uproar without, 


| persuaded their father 
- to let them bring Benjamin with them 


and upon a litter borne aloft came 
Jacob, who had been brought by Jo- 
seph to Memphis,’ unknown to hig 


pe 
k 


‘brethren. 


And Jacob, beholding his son, cri 
aloud : 

“Now let me die since I have seen 
thy face! Joseph is -a fruitful boug 
whose branches run over the wall; the 
archers have sorely grieved him ant 
shot at him and persecuted him; but 
his bough abode in strength and thi 
arms of his hands were made strong” 


Heaven above, blessings of the deep 
that coucheth beneath, blessings of the 
breast and of the womb. The blessings 
of thy father have prevailed above the 
blessings of my progenitors unto the © 
utmost bounds of the everlasting hills; 
they shall be on the head of Joseph 
and on the crown of the head of him 
who was separate from his brethren!” 

And Joseph, answering Jacob, cried 
with his arms aloft above the kneeling” 
brethren: 

“He raiseth the poor from the dust; 
from the depths he lifteth up the needy; 
O Lord of Hosts, happy is the man w. 
trusteth in Thee!” 

And the brethren bowed before him, 
and lo, his dream whose interpretation 
had caused them to sell him into 
slavery was fulfilled in them. 








